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CHAPTER I 


Prisoner 


T n E w A T E K s of ihc Don and Volga reflected rhe sky of a scorch- 
ing day. A light haze lay over ihe steppes as I circled high over 
them in my ME T09. My eyes scanned the horizon which faded 
into formless mists. The sky, the steppes, the rivers and the lakes 
which could only be seen in the distance, kiy peacefully, 

links with eternity. For a few seconds I gave myself compl?teIy 
to the joy of flying, that - proud intoxication which is complete 
liberation from earthly tics, liut this was no time for dreaming. 
For the exp^inse beneath me was the town of Stalingrad and it 
was the 24th August, 1942, the day on wjiich the battle for the 
town, the climax of the summer was launched. 

Far beneath me, like ^^o many columns of busy ants, I recog- 
nised battalions, regiments, divisions, vehicles, tanks, the German 
troops advancing on the Volga and Russian tanks count(n*-attack- 
ing on both flanks. A sudden call in my headphone brought me 
back to reality: ‘Einsiedel* Over the PitomnikJ’ The Russians 
were behind the Stukas. idkc meteors tw'o Messer schmitts fell from 
the sky and crashed to tlic ground. The expanse 'between heaven 
and earth, which a few moments ago had seemed infinite, sud- 
denly became quite small. A heavy oily vapour covered the 
ground. Our aeropLmes plunged into the few square miles of 
condensed space where Russians and Germans were locked in 
battle. 

The day befor<^ wheif the German combat squadron began its 
first daylight mass-attack on Stalingrad, not a single Russian plane 
hjd^ap[x:arcJ. The Russiafts had twenty fighters at Stalingrad to 
every German one and yet thg efty had remained undefended, 
•open to ckstruction. Hut now the Russian command had sc^n what 
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8 The Shadow ^ StaUngrad 

was happening. The German offensive began in the early hours o£ 
the morning. Neither the armoured Soviet mass-attacks in the 
north, nor the desperate tank sorties of untrained and badly led 
workers* regiments from Stalingrad, were able to halt it. At this 
point the Soviets put all their available planes into battle and an 
air-battle developed on a scale so far only seen in the West over 
the Channel. Every German Stuka, every combat aeroplane, was 
surrounded by clusters of Russian fighters which swarmed behind 
their own Stormovikjf in close formation. 

We threw ourselves into the tumult at random. A two-star Rata 
crossed my track. The Russian saw me, went into a nose dive and 
tried to get away by flying low. Fear seemed to have crippled him. 
He raced ten feet above giound on a straight course and did not 
defend himff:*lf. My machine vibrated with the recoil of its guns. 
A sWak of flame shot from the petrol tank of the Russian plane. 
It exploded and rolled over on the ground. A broad, long strip 
of scorched steppe-land was all that it left behind. I turned and 
flew back towards Stalingrad. Only a few hundred yards to my left 
Russian bombers were making a low level attack on German 
tanks. Four, or perhaps T?ve, hundred yards behind them were 
Russian fighters. What I did then was sheer madness: I dived 
under the very nose of the fighters. But the love of the chase and 
a sense of indifference had taken control of my reactions. Flying 
in a steep curve I managed to get behind the IL 2 . The outline of a 
Russian machine appeared once more in my sight. I was dazed by 
the first hits. Hot engine oil spurted out of my oil rank and spread 
in a thin layer from one end to the other of my machine, clouding 
the view from the pilot’s cabin. I turned on the spray which 
washed the glass. The view suddenly beenroe clear again and was 
just sufficient to give me time to fly over h German tank and to 
steer clear of the IL 2 which crashed in flames, 

Nfy attention was diverted for two to three seconds and as I 
turned round to look for the Russian fighters k saw their blazing 
guns eighty* yards behind me. There was a terrific explosion and 
I felt a hard blow on my foot. I twi^^led my Messer.schmit(; apil 
farced it up into a steep climb.^T}ie Russian was shaken off.*Oncc* 
more k turned to the attack, once more 1 was sixty %:> seventy 
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yards from a Russian fighter but my guns were silent. The Russian 
had piit*my electric control equipment out of action. I turned 
westward and continued along the line of advance towards the 
Don, The line of advance? A broad, well-worn track of sand 
through the steppe grass, witliout a human being in sight-— that 
was all. Surely the German supply columns should have been 
moving along it? A machine gun opened up at me. Behind it 
brown figures withdrew into the gun-emplacement. So this was 
the explanation: the German tanks had ii6t ycttenched the Volga 
and they were already cut off. 


28M August, 1942 

I was flying again. My leg was still baivlaged but i*t did not hurt 
any more. It was afternoon and the sun was behind us as we flew 
over the Don by Kalatsch in the direction of Stalingrad at a height 
of 18,000 feet. Sixty yards from me a young corporal was flying 
his machine. He had only just arrived from Germany and 
his eyes were bright with enthusiasm and eagerness at being 
allowed to take part in the first flight ‘V>ver the enemy’s territory 
that morning. Half-way along our course, several hundred feet 
higher, a Russian fighter flew towards us. He dropped down be- 
hind us and began his attack. Only very seldom had I seen Russian 
fighters start an attack of their own accorch that a single fighter 
should do this was most unusual. As we moved up in a steep 
climb to get into an attacking position between him and the sun, 
I looked round in vain for his comrades. The poor felkw seemed 
to have no experience judging by the slow way he climbed up 
after us. ^ 

‘You wait,’ I thought to myself, ‘and in a few seconds you wall 
be hanging on to your parachute — if you’re lucky.’ ^ 

At this height we were far and away superior to the Russians 
both in speed aq^ clinibing capacity. I'ii'-t I had misjudged him 
completely. The man who succeeded in avoiding my attacks 
tlirqugh unparalleled acrobatics, and who managed two or three 
times to fage me head on so tl^it^wc flashed past one another^ at 
arm’s Icjigth at a combined speed of 700 miles an hour, was not 
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a novice but an old hand who used his knowledge with calm 
superiority. 

For several minutes we circled each other without result. Grasp- 
ing the stick with both hands I tried to force the ME into tighter 
and tighter circles as I followed the apparently effortless twists of 
the Russian. The centrifugal force drove the blood from my head 
and for a few seconds 1 hlacked^out. At last I succeeded. The 
Russian turned a split-second too laic. I was inside him, when 
he crossed the line o£*my tracer incendiary bullets only twenty 
yards away. He toppled over in a nose spin and fell downwards. 
But again he had deceived me. Two miles below he pulled out 
and tried to escape to Stalingrad, flving low. At 2,000 to 2,500 feet 
wc chased him and ran into a wild fare of the light flak. I gave 
my corporal * free hand to attack. Like a hunting dog he pounced 
on Ris prey but missed the circling Russian by yards and in his 
eagerness got directly in front of him. Immediately the Russian 
saw his chance, tore after him, fired— and at the same moment fell 
a prey to my last, already unsteady, burst. The Rilssian plane 
reared up, fell and exploded. 

It was my fourth enga^^ment on that day and^this air battle 
had lasted only ten minutes. My eyes burned, my head ached, my 
shirt stuck to my back. I had had enough and wanted to get home. 
But just then I discovered why the Russian had sacrificed himself. 
Thirty Russian bombers and at least sixty lighters were over 
Kalatsch ready to attack our base. They must have reached it in 
under ten minutes. When wc had started out from the base some 
forty JU 52's, the best parr of our transport fleet su])plying the 
Stalingrad Army, was lined up in xdose order. A bomb in the 
middle of these would mean lliat several^ divisions would be 
marooned. For four to live minutes I racefl my machine all out 
to cut them off. Without a break I gave the alarm signal over the 
radio^: ‘Attcntioti, mass attack on Tusov, mass attack on Tusov, 
All hands to! All hands to!' 

I could aljl^ady sec over the Don the clouds of dust raised by the 
Messcrschmitts taking off. We turned* and hurled our.sclves^irfo 
thr middle of the Russian figHtejs. The battle lasted for twenty 
minute% thirty Germans against ninety Russians. I had further- 
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ammunition and could do nothing else than keep an eye on my 
novice. tRc Russians w^cre finally driven back. Their bfjmbs fell 
somewhere in the countryside. They had suffered terrible losses. 
Everywhere the flames of crashed aircraft could be seen, and 
parachutes drifting down. The ME’s whirled around in disorder 
as they landed on the base. 

The pilots gathered at the squadron command post and 
reviewed the engagement. Thirty pilots, their sunburnt faces, 
* tense and full of expectation, the it hair l)!o^^ing iti the wind, were 
standing bcfoie their Comniandcj, thi‘ ‘Prince’ as we called him. 
His head had sonu'thing of the expression of those medieval 
statues to be seen in the gieat c.Jthedrals of Western Eui\)pc. This 
group piescnkd a coloiiilul pi^ turc in the red glow of thf* evening 
sun. One was dressed hl.c a trapper, in leather fiom liead to foot, 
another in fur boots and shorts, a thud with a coloured scarf and 
embroidered Ukrainian cap -oik might h.uc thfnigljt they looked 
a little plaNc<l out, if one had not s<cn the [>assu)ii and excitement 
of the battle fin then ra<lianl iaa's ami if one had not known what 
this little gioup had finly jiist aeliKved. 

Foity enemy planes wci' down tor ♦?ilain, and not one of the 
IL 2 \s had reached its base. I tried to imagine the same discussion 
among the Russians, How often it must have happened to them 
that a whole sfpiadron did not retiiin to base, .ind yet they seemed 
to become more and more numerous and to fly betlri from week 
to week. How they managf'd this in view of such losses was a 
mystery to me, aiul cwn .i greater nnsteiv when onr saw the 
captured Sovid pilots wlio, as a rule, had such diHl and primitive 
faces. ‘The Russians are simply t*»o stupid U) run awa),' Ooebbcls 
had wntteii in The I^uh. We had token this as an insult to the 
front. But whencf' that eountr\ derived its strength, which seemed 
to increase with each day the wai, 1 did lu't know. It warlike 
the fairy tale of the gieat undefeated giant who draws his uncon- 
querable strcngth*froin tlu motbr earth. ^ 

This evening our old Comniaeder Lutzow look leave of the 
^jadron. He had bf'en ^[ipoinlcd Pijjhter Cfnnmander of the 
•Eastern Frqjit. Only a few wce^s ago I had raced behind him»in 
a fighter +)omber on a low level attack on the airfield of i-ipzek, 
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north of Voroncsh, When we landed 1 had asked him *h it not 
a strange feeling, sir, to repay hospitality in this Lutruw 

shrugged his shoulders and did not reply For it wis htrt m Lip 
zek, at the time when the Rcichswchr was training in the Soviet 
Union, that he, like so m inv of our older and more successful 
airmen, had leaned to be a fighter pilot 
Our oftensisc in the direction of Voronesh was suddenly broken 
off and diverted to the south towards the (^lucisus Lutzow had 
called It anothcr^brillrtnl idt i of ♦ht Fiihrer’s Hut when we were 
unexpv.ctedly ordcied to mike mother left turn, in the direction 
of Stalmgrid, and oui ground foues hid been sueecsshill) sc par 
attd into*three jmts ht no longer thought it the n pintion of i 
genius And now i fourth pirt w is on its w i\ to Icningrid In 
his fnt well •’>petc.h I striul i vti\ dilTiunt note ‘C>rntle 

mefi flving for fun iiid stung wlio ein shoot down tlu most 
encmv craft ^miist stop Tht position cif Gcrmui) k in e\er> 
respect more th in critic il md the p isition of the nr foree is eata 
stropliic Duiin^^thc next ve ir h* ivv ni ittieks must lx expected 
in the West And wc laivc onl> two fighte i sc|u iduuis there Fvtrv 
maelmie ever) diop of pelr >1 t\eT\ hour s flMngts iruplue ihK 
The cis\ ground life wc ire le ichn is lOPipIculy iriesponsiblc 
in the nr it u esen inc»re so I verv shet must g4> to issist the 
infantry li there is no nrgtl for it in the iir 1 \er) bomber wh eh 
IS available must be usefully employed it ill times 

He wis nghtjp both ui wh it he s nd ibout our iKing tor the fun 
of It arc! iboiit the [itncril situ ilio i Hut ht w is not luidu^tood 
The oflitcrs giiimbled ‘low k\el ilti k on the Uussnns^ He 
must be en/\ f)ne hit on the engine ind \ou irc being rotsltd 
line In the Russnns He 4 in lilk now he do».s no flving himself 
He tilks ol n re place ihle machines and set he wint-* to sacrifiLt 
us mcielv to nise the moi ilc ot the ground troops 
of couisc these irgiimcnts too hid^scjinc jiulihe ition Low 
level ittacks, when th^^v ate nor undertiken 141 miss formition, 
entail risks which ire qiiik out of proportion to tlcir tffcil But 
was thit a itason to fl\ home with ofir immunition if there, vr^s 
n© target in the an ^ I h ul long igp idopu d the pr iet(^e of chasing* 
transport vehicles in the Russ* in rear ireas, if on^y to ^vc target 
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practice to the newcomers. But fundamentally the problem was 
insoluble, ft was true that we were tackling five problems at the 
same time. Stalingrad, Leningrad, Baku, El Alamcin, and air 
defence in the West. But Lutzow had at least tried hard to break 
up the fog of illusion which clouded the brains of most of us. 


30M Augmt, 1942 

Tht Group Commander, my Squadion Li.adcr gave the signal 
to stait. The two michincs lan ilong the runwiy After two long 
hops thc)^ were clear ol the ground and in the air. Under the 
wings of my ME were two new inaltipk c innons. I was curious to 
know what they eould do. We wcit fl>ing towards the Don. To 
the noith, on the left flank ot the ^)th Arm), the Russians were 
making ficr^.c ma ^ attacks. Regiment atlei regiment fell hctSrc 
the tlim Gciman lines. The troops gi\c thr impression they were 
very demoralised Numerous dcscrteis painted <i sicl picture of 
conditions in whr Red Anny These wcie hbour disisions which, 
as was diSLlosrd in a cajituicd Older, hud been set iij') on tlie model 
of Crcrman laboui battalions h) direct 01 Jei ot Stahn. To justify 
this measure the order lan on the following lines 

‘Many millions of oui hrotluTs and sisters have already fallen 
unden the Cjtimin yoke Vitil ^^erritones of our iMtherJand have 
fallen into the hands of the CJeiman fascist conqueror. A further 
i( treat would exhaust to a d mgerous point the strengtli of our 
dearly he loved I*' itherlaiia Theielore an i nd must be made to the 
disastrous idea tlial the surest wav ot dtslro>iiig the opponent is 
to entice him faith* r and tailhei into our country and even if 
nctessary retreat is far as the Lhal . This kind attitude betrajs 
nothing but eeiwaidicc.^faint-lieartedncs^ and panic. The enemy 
IS not so strong. Comrades, the time of ictreat is at an cndl Not a 
squaic yard ol oui belovid Fatlieilanel is to be saenfieed to Sic 
enemy. He who re treats 'is a traitor. Death to the German 
invaders * ’ * 

Ttfis captuied document wjs regarded as i sign ot the imminent 
ceJlapst ot the Soviet Union, and die order was given that it 
should be r^ad out to the troops togethei with a new ord<?r to 
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launch an attack designed to cut the cummunications between 
Stalingrad and kiLtsch 

tor this cn^igcmcnt according to the words o£ oui Com 
mandcr, ill the rmks uid armoured \ehicles m the region o£ 
Stalingrad were said to be concentrated — altogether scsenty in 
number Certain thit iht Comnnndcr hid misread the number 
I questioned it 

Did )ou siy T70 or ^00, sii 
‘Don t conti idict rfic lie sn ij i m h id* 

1 respettfulK bt e, >0111 jiirdon, sii*, 1 replied ‘hut 1 einnot 
imagine th it hnin^ n lehed the oi ill our operitions this 

>c 11 ind* It the pe ik of the b Utle loi ^ulingrid ind the Volgi 
wc should hive onlv scsciitv t ink nd irniouri d sehieles it our 
disposil Pe^lups tlieu his been i mist il c 111 thi ti uisnussion 
mit\ne]uines showtcl th U this li<n u wis, in 1 ^et eoneet Ihi 
Cxermin tink divisions hid been oieki d to t ik^, tlv ollensut at 
the end of 1942 without the 1 full cst iblishuK lU ol b iltle worthy 
tanks Morcosei the ineredible miiclus which^the Russnn 
retreats hid dem inde/j oi the Cieirn'in tr )ops nul Hiller s beetle 
re itringe merit e^t eli\isie% iiom \ iremesh te> i1k* 1 >wer LOiir of 
the Don ind then biek 12 un inte) the ^re il bend et ihe Don 
further eeinliibuteel te> we iken Uie (jeiinin ( inl- foiee luithei 
more our links is well is oui itroplines weu without the dust 
filters wliieh wcie s > neeessir> both m the stnel ol llic Suppes iml 
in the descft 1 he engi^ement U 11 Ahmtui sw illowed up the 
entire preKluelioi As i ii suit hie ikdowns le n hed e norrnous pio 
portu/ns In the fighter f >ie< this duiitige showed itsell m that i 
fighter gioup ol foit\ two miehints sele^om hul meire thin ten 
miehines cxjier ition il 

We were (aci Stilingrul bx^ited '>hoLirs in ni) c ii phones told 
me tint not fir liom us die in bittle hid begun S\st( m itieally 
my C)cs sc tuned the ni x 1 ligs with swistikis on them hid been 
laid out signils t<» si ow us thit we were flj^ing ej\er,thc front 
Onlv ten e?r twent) miles iwiy on the other bink of the Volgi 
•lay the Rnssiin airfields 1 he Russufi fighters were ilrcidy piprc 
Mig through the blinkct ot ete ijels in i eli\c m lek One of them 
appca#rd to hive lust his colk igues md aimed nght^n fiont of 
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us Mv commander, Major Ewild, only needc d to turn in slightly 
to gel inlcf position to shoot He fired, ind it wis apparent that the 
Russian had ban hit Rut Ewald was ilrcady beyond the Ligg so 
I turned my michinc liter the Russiin to complete the job with 
my three ( annons The major yelled into the radio ‘Leave him to 
me, leave him to me* ‘Certunly, Majoi,’ I icplicd There was 
irony in this bfciuse it wis not customijy for us to address each 
othti hy rank when in b ittle llul tins w is not the first time th tt 
the major hul plised this gmit with me ""ind itv^ is ilsu not tht 
lirst limt tint he u is too hu Before he w ibU to get into a 
Oing position a^un the Russun hid nude 1 belly 1 inding ind 
the tloiuls of inn iirerift fhe ir ninel us si owed tint ite Ind not 
thosfn t Ind phee 10 1 nid Bit build Ind irolhcr idia 
Tinsiedcl yon h »ve thin i muons set hiui on lire * I he belly 
linding of the 1 igj^ on hn (wn terniory would not count as 1 
\ictoiy tor him unl< ss the ni ithuu wcie de tioyed on the ground 
Hi ordns were tin hit is I wis ilu ld^ Hmi^ to ittiel the 
miehine on tht gionnd but in m\ in ^er tnn sijth iinntetssir) 
txjKiimoiU littN niiks bdiind the fr int 1 onld not resist iskuig, 
But sir wouian t y )ii rithti youiscll^* 

But thni I lired In die (irc ol ms ue ns the l igg brole up 
on the grouptl ind went up in fhtnes I pulkd up agnn On the* 
south side of St ilmgr id where the Viil^i licnds sbarpls towards 
the south c isl, twenty oj thii<\ sindl ejinek Ritas md older 
Rusa in models sw iiiiicd hkt be< s ^\ e nuild not make out whit 
lluy were eldeiulin > o thi jround foi the Riusiins ire mistirs 
111 e imoiilligc Hkic \\ IS no sense in our going lor these smilJ 
phiKs riits ily too low o\n ih d mger nis li ht mti nrei ift (ut 
iiid Huy He too «^ilc (01 oui 1 uhints fhe isk f 1 outweis^hs 
the chuiccs ot suci ^ but is we could see no othei oppement in 
the ui we ne'irlhtlcss ittempted i few Utieks on the swirm 
The Russiins flew <\e 1 lowei brushed ilong.the Volgitliffs 
dued and loopoj^osei is then Uiuv d duir maehmes almost in 
their own length, incl t ime it m hr id on It w is entfl-cly \ m^ttel 
ot eh met it we hit the einmv A ter om of tliese duels I pulW 
up my ME jfo tollow i R U 1 1 h jjd Hire idv hit on^e, whe n a scorch 
ing smeli suddenly blled m\ cibin The liejuid poured in4ri broad 
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stream out of my right cooler. A shot had torn it open. In vain I 
pulled at the handle of my cut-out but this old type ot machine 
was not yet fitted with one. Flying at 2,000 feet, I could just get 
over the Zarepta hills. Hot oil and fumes poured out of the engine, 
the pistons worked harder and harder and then with a sinister 
jerk the propeller stopped. 

1 tried gliding towards the front. One after another the small 
compact machines of the Russians passed me. Like gravel on a tin 
roof their shots rattled on my rear armour. Keeping my head 
down I climbed on to the side seat to get f)Ut of the line of fire. 
Every movement meant loss ol height. Anti aircraft shells hit the 
wings. The left cannon liroke oil. 'The machine was falling. Once 
more 1 attempted, with a VK)lent heave on the stick, to pull the 
aeroplane up a little, but it hit the ground, bouiucd, crashed, 
rolled over, and then came to a stop m tcnilying silence. 


Twice my head banged hard against the instrument panel. Halt 
stunned, and with gicaf effort, I forced back tlic rcx)J of the cabin, 
which had jammed tight, «i^d jumped out on to the gioimd. Forty 
yards in front of me lay tin* Iragmenls of a Russian aeroplane, 
scattered in the shape of a horse shoe. hVoin the west, against the 
setting sun, troops in loose forinarioii came over the steppes, 
apparently infantry detached from their units. IVt^m th( Russian 
emergency landing ground, on the edge of winch 1 had landed, 
shots were fired at me. Ground staff tame running towards me. 
I put up my hands. 

This was the moment which wc liad so olicn thought of, and 
been unable to picture dearly. 

With raised hands I awaitcxl the Russians. jW\ ('ves luined to the 
west. There, fifteen minutes’ fiight aw'jy, my colleagues would 
be stat.ding on th^ landing ground waiting for me. It was all over. 
Here I was alone, not knowing what to expect. I lc*oked down at 
my leather covered with oil, at my well-worn flying bools 
ai\d my pilot’s gloves. Finally, 1 undid rny belt and hancled my 
pistol to the first Russian who came towards me. Without a word, 
he emptj^d my pockets • handkerctiief, cigarettes, wallet, gloves — 
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he took them all Meanwhile an officer in pilot’s fur boots came 
forward ife held out his hand A littk golden star glittered on 
his thest ‘C^omradc, he sjjd, rolling his r's At last I could put 
down ray hind> Cireatly r(lic\ed, I look the hmd he offered me 
W ith the air of an expert he ex imined the wreck of my machine 
]\ing sadh on tlic sincl, with its buckled wings, bent body and 
tvasted pjopelkr blades When he saw the little white lines on the 
controls and the i ock ides and So\k t st ns he g uc in exclamation 
of astonishment He eounted them (|uieklv~ ten* twentv, thirty, 
thiity h\e-“then he nodded his head trioughtfiill), and forming 
the bgure twentv two vMth his hnjjcxs, he pointed to the golden 
* ir on his enest and sud somethin 111 Russnn As I^did not 
understmd, he idded, ' 1 — hero of the Soviet Lnion I didn’t 
u ill e thit this was in ofli 1 il dev.01 ition, gi\( i for sf^ceial merit, 
md could hirdly su| press i sm le But he seemed to Mkc it xei! a 
sign of recognition ind hughed with pk isiut 

\t th n moment i lort) drove up lull of pilots The men 
lumped i)iit # 1(1 ruslud it me sinking their hsts One enormous 
121 11 I ai<d to hiid ni 1 blow wink )nm^)ing fiom the lorr\, 
whuh nnjit hut c( st me scvei il rv.( 4 lf, I ur I ducked md the 
fellow, c lined b\ his own nnpetus tell over me sti light into the 
um 1 1 the leio wfio t iking him In the lipels of hu uniform, 
pushed him isick ind give him a dressing down ol the kind one 
used U) I e 11 on 1 I^russiin buraek squaie 

1 hid to like few moic knocks md blows before the first 
(\citcment dkd down, Uxd then interest was turned to ‘profes 
su ml ejiKsiions \\ hv hid ^ imd( i foicca Imdiirg'' How many 
f»l n s hid I s^ui diwn Mbit deeo alions hid ihrarued Was 
1 rnir 1 d nJ where wu my hoin All these eja'^^tiois were 
spoken in broK nCjcii?! r imid 1 luahs i d with cliildish curiosity 
1 in illv lh( Cnoiip Ciptiin give tin )ider to Icivc and 1 was 
t iken to the C omma id Po t ol the 1 mding giound Here, twifntv 
ihrct. Sups undijgymiul • u Inst nilcnogition took phee 

‘\imc and r ink The ( noup C ip» u 1 vvith the golflen star put 
ihe^ v^ucstious hmunt I it^fltitcd \lv tuuk hid remained at mf 
heidquirtcrs and I had no on mv leithcr j icket, I h-id 

nothing Oil ftie which could give iwiv mv identity I wondered 

B 
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i£ it wouldn’t be better to keep quiet about my rank and title. 
However, I decided to tell the truth. I gave my mother’s maiden 
name as Countess Bismarck. The officer jumped up and shouted : 
‘Bismarck, Bismarck, Reichschancellor? You son of Bismarck?" 

I explained laboriously that I was only a great-grandson. He 
went into the next room and I heard him telephoning, shouting 
the name Bismarck over and o\cr again. 1 waited for further 
developments, somewhat puzzled. Opposite me a pilot officer 
perched on a bCnch stared at me incf'ssantly. Suddenly he got up, 
grasped my left hand and raised it to his face as if he wanted to 
kiss it. It was rny signet ring he w'as after. With a quick move- 
ment, he transferred it, together with my wrist watch, into his 
trouser pocket. With a threatening gesture he left, ordering me to 
keep my mouth shut about ihis little incident. 

Tlic interrogation led to my immediate removal. Blindfolded, 
I was pushed into a car and an officer with a drawn pistol squeezed 
in beside me as wc drove off. I managed gradually to slip the 
bandage off my eyes a little, 'The car was moving down the steep 
bank of the Volga and into the streets of Stalingrad, wffiere dusk 
was already falling. The'r reels were emjUy and lined *»vith smoke- 
blackened ruins. Through the holes which once were window's, the 
dark red glow of distant fires euuld be seen. In a green patch be 
tween the ruins of huge concrete buildings lay a practically un- 
damaged Hcinkcl III. 1 recognised the batige of tlie Lbwen 
Squadron. I wondered wliere my comrades had been taken. 

With my face to the wall, 1 had to stand for hours in a dreary 
office. One Russian offered me a chair, another hit me so that 1 fell 
down. I’hey intCTrogatcd me again in the night. Ifie house shook 
as bombs fell near by. At last 1 was takeji into the street where a 

lorry and several soldiers were wailing. ‘’i:^ou officer; I officer 

W’e comrades,’ said one of them and sla[>ped me on the back. A 
sm^l of vodka gave away his condition. 

It seemed an endless journey throUgli Sialingrad tliat night, 
particularly as the Russians had their tommy guns dug into my 
^ribs, and I was afraid each time the c‘ar bumped that one of them 
would go off. 

In t^:e basement of a large tenement house, I lay'dewn on the 
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wire mesl:^ol: an iron bedstead. Later, with a guard on either side, 
I stumbled through daik passages where resting soldiers and 
civilians, male and female, were copulatipo; shamelessly. 

The officer who smelt of vodka was sitting in front ol me Slit- 
t>ed Mongols and Cossacks sat beside me "I he Russians were not 
unfriend!) Two of them spoke biokcn (lermin. I again had to 
answer iniiumeiablc questions about niv personal life and about 
Cycrmanv The) hid the sime illusions ^bout us that we hnd 
about them (iiidiiill), the eouxTr** iiion Uiok i political tuin. 

‘Whv did \ou <ittack us^ Wh it ha\e we done to \C)U^ What do 
)ou want at SLihn^i uP 

If onl) I h hI known the propci r»sweis I thought to mvself. 
l‘h(\ w iited a little, anel then tept ited llun ejuestjons I reilised 
thil 1 could not ^tt out of leplvn u 

‘W'e (rtrmins havv nothing igiiast Uit Russnns,' 1 begin self 
conseiousl) ‘Tluic has never betn a teihng oi h^.istilit) agunst 
the Riissi ins amonj the Ciirmin piopk ^^Illnst the breneh pc^r 
hips, ind peThijis il nnst the English on leeountof the list wii, 
hilt not iguna the Russians 

‘Rut wh\ did vou itt ek, and win dl> \ou flest^ov eveivthing^’ 
I he ejii 'ytion w is tin no d fble 

‘1 lliink It is 1 gicat disistei b'l (ieinnn\ and ie>r Russn to be 
lighting ag nnst cme inothei The only ones to ,at ^ nv ad\ mtige 
out ot It lie the Ameiu in iiid t' e I nglish Without doing an\ 
iightinj, lliev hne nia'ieiinied (lenninv into .this id>enUin ’ 
I Slid this IiopehilS, in Jer \o slid out oi th.. situ UK in After 
all I did not w nil to tch dn in t » iheii fiets th il wt h/d come to 

J_ lix 

()\e 11 Lin then 1 »nd iiiel to i <>l(»m/( it Noi wouleMlux like to hcai 
ol the ‘( rus ide ignn^t Jvolshtvisn 

"lo in\ suifirise the Cile t of m) words w is isioniiding I had 
no idea th it I h d struck 1 note which tor \cus hid bfc% the 
odici il line of Soviet ptopiginda 
The opinion th(«e Riis?iaps h id ot the I ngh>h seemed espeeully 
lenv, miinl) on aeeenint ot tjic de li\ 1 t)pening the Second bront. 
lire) began lo inteipul my words t< c ich other and nodded in 
igreemcnt ^Thc) lolled cigirettrsToi me in strips of newspapci, 
licking thf ends and tlKu lighting ihcmi for me. Ror a moment, 1 
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forgot my position and felt like an explorer who has discovered an 
interesting native tribe, rather than a lone prisoner with a com- 
pletely unknown fate. 

The officer was the first to break the pleasant atmosphere. He 
clearly wanted to destroy the favourable impression my words had 
made, and not x.o let sympathy be aroused for the ‘Fascist’. In a 
curiously singsong voice, he said: ‘Hitler capitalist.’ 

The words fell into the room like stones thrown into calm 
water. Everybody looked at me w;^h expectati()n and hostility. 
The officer leaned towards me, breathing vodka into my face. 

‘You, you tell us what Hitler is!’ and he took hold of my coat 
and rocked rnc slowly backwards and forwards. 

I tried to laugh and feigned indilTcrence. 

‘Oh’ Hitler,’ 1 said condescendingly, ‘maybe he is a capitalist, 
I don’t know, but 1 do not think so.’ 

At this the room broke into an uproar. 

They punched me viciously and pushc'd me on to the bed. The 
officer drew his pistol — winch 1 noticed was attached^Vo a German 
rifle cleaner — and witl'^ a face distorted with rage struck out at me. 

I closed my eyes. This is^the end, 1 thought, and had no time to 
be frightened, but suddenly, unaccountably, rlic room was empty. 
Only the little Mongolian sentry remained at the door with liis 
gun, which, with fixed i)ay<met, was twice as large as himself. The 
sight of him made me laugh. 1 shook with hysterical laughter, 
tears streaming down my face. 

I did not come to until th<‘ sentry pointed the bayonet at my 
chest and fold me to shut up. A feeling of utter forlornncss over- 
came Jne, I tried to imagine how my colleagues at the aerodrome 
would be talking together about my fate. Did the major know 
of my forced landing, and my survival? What would he tell my 
parents? I shivered witli fear. When my mother heard 1 was miss- 
ing she would certainly think the Russians had tortured me to 
death. If only I could get a message through to- her. I wondered if 
it was possible to send letters through a neutral country to Ger- 
many? Possibly through Papen in Ankara? Would I have to 
remain a prisoner for years, kho\/ing that my mother was worried 
to deam at home? I remembered saying in an argumcift with our 
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doctor ‘J[f wc do not take Stdmgrad and BAu before tins 
winter, wc shill cert only lose the wir ’ 
liutvKtois 01 dfft it— -when would It end Ihitwis 1 question 
which I had not thought about at ill Lkir]\ ‘If peiu suddenly 
brciks out\ we hid sometimes slid jokingU lor some of the 
more pissionUe lighter fwlols this was not re ill) a pleasant pros 
peet What wemld be the end A m\ jmpn>c)nmcnt? How mmy 
prisoners w< ic there lire ids ^ W here were c Lamps ^ In Siberia'^ 
Wdl wc sufTcr the fuc rif The Aitny behind birbcd wire" 
o\tr agnn, 01 will il Ik differ* nt this timi Question after 
(jiKSlioii Piu n insuei 


Att\^ust 1942 

I w i^ sent lor to lx ml rro^^iled igun It w c 1 dirt) birrack 
loom with lilth ill o\ei the flooi In the middle j\ere se ited a 
eoupk of fi<K( looking living cuiciturcs of ( omnuimsts as 
dfpieted nihe Vol isdu BcohuhU) The ir h Us well hack on 
tn 1 h( A their distmelled h in 1 11^0^ ovei rlitir fore he ids, 
duv lolkd tlun ei>ncU( ( inJs iioin ofic cirnd ol t k n month to 
thr otlur 1 sp t simnowe steels on to the il )oi drink vodki, 
sho >k 1! ( It }' tt sh 10k thr it pisiols ind \\hi[ s in the iir and made 
I krnb’e dm 1 In oil ^h ill this thL\ shemted tluii ejiicition^ U me 
W hen I lelu ed to n ime m> n up ilu v pimehf d me and l)cat me 
witli { whip \\< slnll in il L sou tilk sou dimntd Gtrmm 
winr 

J hi phr se with di( ex ( [)Moii ol ihe woid an 1 had 

lire ul\ lit ird fr 'in 1 Cust ipo olh iil in to h wlitn I hid to give 
in i conn* m> k i^lersl ip ot ui ide^il ’^onip of vrmng people 
Pul tli( CTestloo mm hnl leklt el when we no lonjer hive 

to b' consider ite 

Pnit heie, they h jd no i ted to h eonsideratt Prisomis were 
* utl iws tod n i » is 1 filtlc mcK cnctiil H mswtr^ng the next 
question and no longc 1 ^directl\ ^elus d infoimilion I lied, 
feigned ignoi mee ind pieterdtd not to undcrstind In this wav 
1 got iwdv ^ompii itnely unse ilhed 
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i>/ Stptem^tty i ’942 

Two guards led me out ot Slaliiigiad and a ferry boat took us 
across the Volga, fkucafh the tices in the valley wcic the Soviet 
suppi) columns, well eamouflaged A Luge number of officers and 
other ranks gathered around me ind agam began the questions I 
already knew so well; questions th it were a mixture ot garrulity, 
hate, euriosit) an<l fnendlincss Suddenly one of the officers 
rushed at me and gi iblxd me bs the collar. 1 did not understand 
what he said to the others But lous ol laughter weic the answei. 
My guards appeared to pi oust, but the v could do nothing. Amidst 
shrieks and bursts ot laughter, I w is buffeted into the wood and 
placed in Ironl ot a tree A pi itoon nmed with fiimni) guns was 
formed, up in front of me With luMic^r 1 re ihsed tht\ intended 
to snoot me, and my first thought was that no one would e\ii 
have news ot ni) death. I did not know what to fight agimst 
most, tears, or a UrribL fee ling ol sickness l>nl\ the hope that 
they might miss kepi me hoin t unling I hcdd shouts md oideis, 
the pressing ot triggers, uid then w^iild »i idled iiviund me 

When I rscntuallv eim^^’ionnd, 1 w is still !e ining^agiiinst the 
tree, I could hear nothing, but I eouid s(t the u>ust, liioul rices 
elf people, roiring with laiightM W<1| intended s' ijis and [iiods 
findly biouglit me to, inel then 1 tell to the gie>und. lapsing te>n 
irol of mvsclf, I beg in to erv wiihout n sti unt The Russian> stood 
around, eompLuK it i L)ss F\er\onc wished to do something 
for me One man bioughl me w itei te) drink another pie>dueed a 
piece of m/ !on,'i third otfered me a eigaie tu — but 1 wanted none 
of these things. A feeling < f etimpletv indifieren*e’ v line iner me 
I was even unabit to hate the sc iiV n 

Towirels the evening our loii\ rolkd entr a jiontoon bnelge, 
w hiij \ erosse cl the noithei n arm of the Volga to Sicdnai i Arlituba, 
and across which 1 hid lleiwn so oltcn when miking low level 
attacks e)n the ncaibv aiilield V\ e stop[xd in awillagc street, ind 
one tif m) companions disaj^jKared into a farmer’s cottage He 
returned aecompanicd b) a \oung odieti, a t)pc 1 had not yet 
seen in Russia, a healthy yoiingivriian with line features, whose 
demcarlbui and dress could not have been better had he^xen to a 
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western iniiitiry college in eoiitrisi to the m ijority of slovenly 
RijssMns I hid so fir s^.cn Ako he spoke Germm witlioul an 
iLLcnt PoliteK ind (oruetK, ind even with i touih of fricndli 
ness, he invited me into the hou e I lie loom into which he took 
me wis el( in It hid i bowl of flowers on the tible a tidy bed, 
anothc^ lible with pipers on it, two eh iirs ind on the wall a 
ti lined picture oi lenin 

He hinded me his cigirettc r \ e Plcise help yonrself ’ You are 
( oiint } insicdel, Cneaip III hghu r sqindron Udet, iren t yoii^ 

‘How do sou k low th It I rculied imvcd 1 hive so i ir not 
nienuoned mv unit tj injone 

Oh soil ire not the hi t of th it se] 1 dion whom 1 hivi spoken 
to 0111 losst ' ovei Stiliiiiiul lie hn>h Ic nd 

‘Phit IS how von < e it I 1 plied h r cver^ one \ve We we 
shoot down si\ts of ours Ibis w is in o agger Uion Thu h*d 
nothippened inre 104T 

Ihe Riissnn >h kiI nis !i id ^011 don t- even bdieve th it your 
V h It It w K ti le how Is T tl It 'SOU hue sr» few.fightcr plines 
ovei Stilin^i id In un i is v )ui iigun^ ife me itiblv misleid 
in ^ \e>iJ e ii not empire soui tighter Ws es witJi oui losses of ill 
Ispes ^ 11 I lb 

Ihe Rnssi in s r ,umi it w is of eour e 

‘V\ ell v/li\ (live the (lernins o tew iighi r plirus it Srilin 
u id he in'-isfed 

Miijv c)r iev\ >ou will h irehv e>peei me to ^iv^ \ ni mlormi 
IK n on til It p )int 1 s id 

Oh 1 dt n t IK ed imlii II mi) u itio 1 tiorn \( u Ii^ '•id ^s he 
h 111 to inn ov r his pipers Ik P tn be ’ in r idmg ( u*' ro rn 
the imnbcis oj sejuie^ois ind sc^ 10 m the ‘"lilmgriel iita 
ind then i\ei ige opv.i Uion il slrdi uh lust ovei one hundied 
m le hints It most 

The Rnssi m 1 inched 1 lehistd to bt Ik ve those figures it hist 
but they h ive iKemceinlnfiKd over iiid ovci gun b\ the prison 
ers’ St ilemc nts 

Yes you hue no sauplts m tne wi^^ \nii intei rogue prisoners, 
\ou don l sloj It thie its* I slid 

So you fe been lie iteii Well, it does h tppen, but most df \our 
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people are so terrified of being shot in the back of the neck, as 
Goebbels told them they would be, that they say everything with- 
out even being asked,’ he said curtly. ‘But actually, the Germans 
arc hardly the people to talk about the rights of men ! ’ 

For a moment, the officer remained silent. ‘We’ll talk about 
that later. Let’s go back to the one hundred fighters. It is very 
little, don’t you agree?’ 

‘It’s apparently enough,’ I replied, pointing at the open window 
through which, for the past few m'nutcs, the noise of engines, the 
sound of firing and the thunder of light anti-aircraft guns could be 
heard, a proof that yet another violent air battle was taking place 
over Sre'dnaia Achtiiba some forty c>r fifty miles behind the front, 
I said: 

‘Ov.er out air bases such things do not happen. Recently, when 
some ninety of your machines approached our base, only twelve 
miles behind the front, not n single bomb hit the target. Instead 
you lost forty bombers and fighters.’ 

The Russian gestured me to be silent. ‘Your arrhy reports lie,' 
he said. 

‘Whose army reports efo not lie."’ I replied. ‘ButH m).sclf took 
part in that particular air battle and it was not the only one of 
its kind.’ 

‘Don’t let us quarrel over such things, but answer me one ques- 
tion,' he said. ‘Do you think Germany will w'in the war? Think 
about it, for we shall talk again tomorrow.’ 

W^ith this, 1 was led av/ay with a guard on either side. 


My qu-arters for the night were fallcn-in^<;oat shed without roof 
or door, but only broken-down clay walls around a small square 
of ^ard steppe earth. 

September nights arc bitterly cold on the steppes. But I was not 
allowed m move about to get warm. \^fien o»ce I tried to do so, 
the guards raised the butt end of their guns at me. I began to feel 
Yeverish. My skin was burning and itching — obviously the after 
effects of the tetanus injection.* 1 had received after my shell 
wountJ. I had spent hundreds of nights in the open airy^'whethcr it 
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had been ^ night on the northern flank of the Piz-Palii at ten 
degrees below zero; or fourteen days and nights in the hills in 
Lnppland, covered in wet clothes and tormented by mosquitoes; 
or even as a small boy of eleven, when T had been sent at night to 
walk ten miles through a mountain forest with neither map nor 
torch, almost dying with fear at the sound of my own footsteps. 
Compared with this night, all those were paradise. ... It 
appeared that the icy cold air of the entire world was concentrated 
in the infinity of black sky above me, and sceme*d to press down 
upon me. Mv teeth chattered, 1 was hungry, my body burned 
and all my limbs hurl. All sorts of things went through rny mind. 
How strange it was meeting that )oung officer. In any other 
circumstances 1 might have' wanted him for a friend. Were there 
many men like inm among the Sf»viets I wondered^ bfelt ijiat our 
next conversation Wv^uld be iniciesling. Hut what should I sa^ ro 
him.^ It is, of course, the natural, the obvious duty of a soldier to 
believe in one's cause and its victory, or at least to appear to do 
so when faccS with one’s opponent. Most of my comrades really 
did’believe in it. Hut I didn't know if I did*. And if I had doubts, 
could I admit ihcnir Would not the oflier man mcroK think that 
1 W'as trving to keq) on ihe right side of lumr But 1 wanted to 
knc>w what this man, wlio clearly belonged to the Soviet elite, had 
to say to all these questions, the answer to which 1 did not really 
know myself. I cursc'd all regulations. This situation was not one 
which had been foreseen. 1 decided to talk to hiip freely. 

Suddenly I imagined du L I saw in Iront of me the blunt rough 
faces of the Russian soldiers which rericcled jew at having a 
defenceless being in their power, rhe distorted *niouth behind a 
loaded pistol, the fLsis and hors whips of the interrogating 
commissars. 

How w^ould all this end? How*^ long could it last? If only I ^uld 
send a message. If only those damnable stars up there could at 
least serve one purpose. Suddenly 1 seemed »o feel the futiliw of 
this vast globe tearing round throu black nothingness, while I 
lay on my back trembling and .shivering. I jumped up. Let tlft 
sentries shoyt me. I had to mi>vc, gel warm, and change my 
thoughts t)r I could not stand it any longer. 
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The sentries swore and shouted and threatened me with the butt 
end of their rifles and their bayonets. I, too, l)egan to scream, to 
wave my arms about, stamp my feet, and storm like a madman. 
At this, they moved away and sto<jd in the doorway suspiciously 
watching my nocturnal dance. 


2 nd September, 1942 

With the rising sun came warm h, the courage to go on living 
and refreshing sleep. My conversati(Mi with ihe young lieutenant 
W'as not resumed until the afternoon. 

‘WclK”lic began, ‘wh.it do you think about the war? Will Ger- 
many win? Can it be called a just war?’ 

I tri^d to <hink of a suitable reply. But before I had time, he 
corfdnued : 

\Surely you must have ideas about the w^ar. A man like you 
docs not fight at tlie front for vc<irs without having thought about 
the meaning, purpose and aims of such <i l)anlc.' 

‘The meaning, aim and purpose oi this war is to give (k*rmnny 
a place among the nation^ which would c()rrcsj)ofK>to Iut size, 
population and achievv-monls !’ I iin.ilK said. 

‘And is it only by means ot war that this is possible?' he 
asked. 

‘It looks like it,' J said. 

‘Dt) you believe that (icrmany has no raher choice than to make 
war, attack other countries, octupv and plunder all Europe — all in 
order to take ufj her rightful place in the world? You believe that 
making war TrCicrmany’s missk»nr’ 

‘No, I most certainly do not believe that^ l)Ul . . 1 began to 

enumerate the facts, which, to my mind, had led Germany into 
the war, and had brought about the Third Reich, her claims to 
equality disregarded at V^crsaillcs, unemployment, indebtedness, 
over-population and the incompctciu:e dt the Weimar system to 
deal with these questions. 

•‘After I had finished, lie asked. 

‘Have you ever considered \h,v in America, where there was 
no cnfolced Versailles Treaty, w'hcre there is a much lowlr density 
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of popularicjn, where they have inexhaustible sources of raw 
materials and overseas export markets, they have nevertheless 
suffered periods of crisis as severe as those in (Jermany; production 
fell almost to the same extent, unemployment rose just as much. 
But America did not use these as an argument to produce a 
Hitler and to start a war." 

'No, they did not,’ 1 replied. ‘The very facts you mention gave 
them greater possibilities to overcome their crisis.’ 

‘So you believe that the war was inevitable a nd* necessary ?’ he 
insisted. 

‘Whether it was inevitable and ncLCssarv 1 cannot say. I am, 
atier all, neither an econr>niist nor a politician. But the* facts I 
mentioned help to explain it,' I replied. 

‘Tlicrcforc, your war is a just one^ You have justly mvadc/1 the 
Soviet territory^ You have justlv Liombarded Stalingrad, Woicy 
nesh, Rotterdam, lielgiurn and London?^ justly you ^murder the 
lews, Poles, Ukrainians, Frenchmen, Yugoslavs^ Or . . . 

‘No,' I said^MTiphaticalK. ‘The war is one thing, the murders 
nnoLher.’ 

‘You are an oHicer^' 

‘A fighter pilot"’ 

‘Yes.'’ 

‘You have been in battle?’ 

‘1 have.’ 

‘How many enemv plan».s have you shot down"' 

‘Thirty -five.’ 

‘To what purpose?’ 

I could have said : Ciernvany.’ But I was incapable cf letting 

the words cross my lips. It would have been loo trite. No, not even 
trite. It would simply have been impossible for me to do it. j^ut 
in my mind, I continued this conversation started by the Russian. 

Himml(T and key? (fr perhaps for (n)ermg, in his blue silk 
plus-fours or red boots made of Russian leather with their golden 
spur^? For the Reichstag fire^ For June or the concentration* 
camps, or for jhe C^estapor Or tor»rhe deportation of Jews and for 
the torture?? For what? Whv^ 1 did not know' the answer* and 
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suddenly it was clear to me that I had never kno^n it. I was 
twelve years of age in 1933. Already, as a boy, I had heard a great 
deal at home about the ‘Thousand-year Reich’ which had not 
exactly increased my respect for its ‘Great Men’. The conflict be- 
tween the independent ^'oiith Movement and the Hitler Youth, 
and my love of criticism and opposition did their part to produce 
in me a reaction against the Nazi system. 

War as an adventure and war as a political fact — these were, 
however, two Very different things io me, about which I had 
never tlioughr at one and the same lime. 

But how was [ to explain all this to the man in front of me 
now ? • 

The Russian watched me silently, but 1 turned my eyes away to 
avoid his. Finally he broke the silence. 

»‘Well, you have no answer. Ihit do you think 1 litlcr will win 
the war?’ 

‘I fear not.’ 1 said. 

‘You fear not, so you would like him to win itf he asked. 

‘A lost war can hardly he a good thing for any country,’ I 
said. 

‘Do you«sunposc that it would he a gexx! thing for other 
countries, if Hitler won the war?’ he eiujnircd. 

I slirugged mv shouldeis. Suddenly, the whole discussion 
nauseated me. What did r!iis fellow want from me? War was war 
and wars tlier^^ have always been, justified wars, unjustified wars, 
well and badly cv)nducted ones. A (German fights for Germany, a 
Russian for Russia, a Briton for the Empire. Never had it occurred 
to me to ask’ll* captured R.A.l". officer what he was fighting foi’ 
and why? Jkit wc had drunk whisky with them and run races 
with them. Thev were soldiers and we were soldiers, bitter 
enemies in the air. but comrades on the ground with a respect for 
each cither which w'as taken for granted. Why could these 
Russians not do the same? The Russufn conlinucd his questions, 
but when* he saw that I could find no answer, he had me led 
^away in a perfectly mattcr-of-fact manner, without changing his 
expression, without triuinpH'. And vet I knew that he despised 
me. 
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I returned to my ff)iir clay walls, depressed and ashamt d, furious 
With mysclj', with the Nazis, with the war, ind with the Russians 


Aijun the ms^liL seemed ciuil ind ikvci Liidini* I felt feverish A 
punlullv iriititino rish hid spn id ovci m\ hodv In tlu morning 
1 imnigcd to cxjlnii l«) the 411 lul tint 1 w is sick A nit died 
orderly arrived with i thcimomctcj Holds lud h ur clippers, 
objects which 1 w IS iiii i/cd to sc cxistec^ here 1 hen 1 liughed 
It myself If the) possessed i rophnts mil > tomniv jfuns and 
mowing michiiics, lh(\ obviaislv hid llicrmomder^ nd hair 
clioptrs But when the Russn i I gin l > ipplv nn liiii clippers to 
the bitk ol I u net-V md nev » st )pt‘ <1 nnt 1 he tt iched m) fou 
held I unnpttl np to J f nti 1 i\s ll tin n inir o But 

It wjs e>l no use I h t ill m> li m In noiigiih upsd, 1 piss^.d 
iiV h md over in\ Dild h d It vs ju 1 is thoiidi 1 hid been 
c i( pi d Hid ir t(V)l b ms b< ic t I 1 t( \eKil rn\ o iposuie I 
iciiKniivi d "4 ims( n nd ix il li ^sow 1 imel istnoj wh\, lor 
(w.ntnMe , 11 v.< nvi ts lu\c Lid i leit Idi nc 1 01 by doing 
> 111 in i (hj^M c<^ ot I pn hi ^ 1 )n lit irul his self 

<e >pcv.l 


Anothci cross exnnin tion \ 1 u bdd iiiin c\id^.ntl) a 

InjiKr i inking olluii i K 1 1 t> id s it 

WeU how do von lik' Ik in^ b hi c itjuncd iioniudi\ 

‘1 prcfcirtd die oih( 1 sick i uplict* stnu^K 

I did not hi c the tru uin\ h ol ol i ns 1 n I k might wdl h ivc 

bci n 1 publi pioseciUor one ot ihos whot jjon c i nnin d pios< cu 

tion bee luse il ^i\es iht m in oppoi Limit) to h isk in tl c icilcction 

ol llitii own power At the sum tune lu hid soinclhirig ol 1 

monk iboui him as one seks th m on ids iti dnents tor Biv irum 

beet Idis h iiiels were loldcd idos^ Ins st mi k h ind In tins, laugh 

iiig*()ej in his lOund 1 ilc iooktcJ 01 1 it the wi rid witli m uv 

of sell s Italic tion md hencsoLnef B\ the w u hw inlcnors 
« 

addressed Rim, 1 githcred tint this wns ( olonel J ulpmos ^ 
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‘Well, wc did not exactly invite you to come and sep us,’ he con- 
tinued sarcastically. ‘As an unwanted guest, you must be satisfied 
with what you are given.’ 

In my unshaven, filthy state, my hair shorn, my stomach aching 
from hunger, tliis mockery made me all the angrier. 

‘In the iron works of Siberia, you will have plenty of time to 
think about all this,’ he continued mercilessly. 

I was tempted to say that I had hardly expected anything else, 
but I kept mys'elf under control. Di'^cretion seems to me the better 
form of valour, wlien one is up against this type ot man. After 
this he liegan io ask me particulars about myself and my family; 
he wanted to krxw what relation 1 was lo Ifismarck. Then 
followed questions about my education, my military training and 
other such matters. All (.>1 a sudden, he asked me what I knew 
about Karl Marx. 1 remcnibercd vaguely that somewhere iji my 
early Jichool years, before 19^5, Karl Marx had been mentioned in 
history classes. Ihit I remembered little more than that he lived in 
the last ccnlurv, that \w was a jew and the father eff Communism. 
The ironical smile oi the fat fellow maddened mt because I knew 
what he was thinking*. /There w.is I, taking [xirt #n :i crusade 
against Ilolslicvism, and 1 liad no idea what it was all about. 1’lic 
fat, bald fellow c(»ntinued Ins cross-examinatum. 

*k)o you read a great deal? What have you read^’ 

I said the first books which came into my mind ; Wiechert, 
binding, Rilke, Hermann Hesse, [linger, ] 5 eumcll)crg, Dwingcr. 
Then I thought Ka- a moment: Russian literaliire^ I mentioned 
Tarns Iiulba,*somc short stories bv Lermontov and Pushkin, but 
Krasnov’s Vrom the Eagle of The Tsar to the Red Flag I rcl rained 
from citing. 

^ f 

‘It surprises me iiow little you know of world literature,’ he 
said. 

f had no tunc then to refkvt on how ^ne^ peeled it was for me 
to have a T>olshevik, of all jxople, eliuminc.mc on my literary 
knowledge^ I was turious at the persistence ol the man. What did 
♦he imagine? I was twcniy-onc years of age, three years a soldier 
— ^what should I know of woild^litcTaturcr Td have liked to know 
if the#Russian Hying ofificers had read any more. The f<' w captured 
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pilots and the stupid officers at the head ot the prisoners’ columns 
I had met fiad not given that impression. 

‘Do )ou know whal 13isniarck thought about war with Russia?' 
he asked. 

‘Scseral things, but lu ccilainly thought it would be a very 
dangerous undertaking for Cjciman>,’ I replied. 

‘Do you think he was light?' 

‘In his time, Lcrlainl\.’ 

‘And todays*’ 

*Vcrv liktlv also today 
I)o\.3U think HitUi will iosL llu wai 
‘1 liat dcp( nJs on 
How'’ 

‘II tlic V' ar in tin i isi is not o\er b\ tht tncl of this star, Hitler 
has lost It* 

‘]')o you iliink ih it it will Ik ovtr" 

‘I L mnoi ir|l wlwt (lit cl the [^isablt i ill oi Si.llmgrail and 
llakn will h i«( 01 sour ilnhu to 1^0 on iigluing. but I rcgaid 
]t IS out o*" tin c]U(sti(»n 

‘In tliat 1 . is( wli' ui. \oi, Koht'na" 

‘\\ h If h th If U) with n Tic («erni 'ti p iMon is at W'ar and 
btlicsLs in u^torN I h iw known onlv «uc '*1 t^Ti people m (ttr 
many who do nut beheve in a \Ktoi\ lv)i Hitler and rnv comrades 
used to liu^li it nil when 1 duuntccl it 
‘l)o \uu wish lo I Ictki h )nu 

‘Ol uMiise but ii >w ^ in \v)u » it tin u 

‘In ifiv foim cl a ic ifict, il 'ui will express \uuf doubts ibout 
I liilc I \ victoi\ in It 
‘\o, I won’t do It 
‘\\ hy ? 

‘It haulK i< c|iiius ( ' [il in itu.n 

‘So MUl IK MI giu ^ \j>K ,slOil to M.ui f lullSts W hll( OU tilt 0?Ik T 
side 

‘Amongst m\ iiunds. \is 
"I’hcn why not now"’ 

1 did not itplv. Why not rRnv''Jt^as anains! all imlitir^ codes. 
I5ut the n#w* that I was missing would soon reach homi,, and 
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then what? The last surviving son missing in the Soviet Union I 
It was worse than to have fallen in battle. 

The man opposite me interpreted my thoughts. 

‘Well, if you do not want to do it, no one will force you,’ he 
said. 

I asked for time to think it over. 

The guards led me hack to my mud hut and left me there. A 
leaflet? It would be high treason. A return to Germany, so long as 
Hitler remained in p1)wcr, would he iinpossihle after that. It was 
a decision which would afTect my whole life. In the last war, this 
sort of thing was unheard of. An oiliecr of the Kaiser would never 
have thought twice about such a suggestion. But how could one 
make the comparison? In those days the Reichstag existed, peace 
resolutions, strikes and anti-war demonstrations were still possible. 

^’flat would 1 have done ten dav-s ngo, I asked mvsclf, if I had 
heard of a plot to overthrow Hitler's armv" Would I have de- 
nounced the men concerned? What a question! Was I to play 
the martyr for those madmen, th.ose drug fiends .hhI drunkards, 
for those mcgalomaiiiacs and .'ulveiuurers whose siiipidify was 
written on their faces ^ 1 ^ernerul>er(‘d m\ stepfather, vdw, to the 
horror of the foregathered famiK, had pinned a life-size oil-paint- 
ing of Hitler to the wall and iiad then stood for a long time 
watching it thoughtfully. Suddenly he had hurst (^iit: ‘Can’t you 
sec, all of yon, how^ cretinous this fellow looks, what a contempt- 
ible mess?’ 

And yet, onl'y Ii\e days ago, I hail been lighting under his flag, 
wnth the sw.'Klika on my unitorm. What w’ould the Russians 
think if I turned against it ai! now. as a piisoner of war? 

I had no further time to relied. T he guard liad come to fetch 
me and to take me into tiie room wliertf m) interrogators were 
waiting. 

*v\'cll, wfliat is your dcciskui?’ 

I was still undecided. What should I #10^ I Iclt shame and anger 
at having*to make such a clioice. All my loyalties wcac torn and 
^strained. Why was there no postal Arrangement for prisoncts of 
war? Had I not a perfed Agnt to do or not to do whatever I 
thougiit best, now that I was entirely my own m!isti*r, with no 
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rights or laws to bind me and with no protection from my Father- 
land? Even to say or write whatever I chose, in order to give my 
mother a little consolation and a little hope? 

The Russian had put his question again and I made my 
decision : 

‘Yes, I shall write the message,’ I said. 

I sent greetings to my parents, and to my friends; I said that so 
far I had been treated correctly; that I wa^ of t^ic opinion that 
Germany would lose the war and that Bismarck’s warning against 
a war with Russia had once again been confirmed. 

As 1 left th<' room, the Russian gave me his hand: ‘Gqod bye,’ 
sa»d. 

I did not reply. 



CHAPTER II 


Anti-Fascists 


ist October, 1942 

1 T R I E D to keep my bahince on the rough path through the boggy 
wood, bent double by the weight of an extremely heavy sack. 
There were twelve Italian officer'', in front of me, all equally laden, 
equally tired, equally miserable and weary. Behind me walked 
the guard with the butt end of his gun raised, swearing furiously. 
‘Son of a bitch! Forward, faster!’ 

Red spots. began to dance in front of my eyes. The blood ham- 
mered in my temples and the infected wound whic]\ I had received 
on August 24th was very painful. I tliought I would count an- 
other hundred steps and then would throw my sack into the bog 
and myself with it. But then I found myself counting anothei 
hundred and yet another. Finally we reached the end of the wood 
and dragged ourselves up a little hiil. The leader of the convoy 
ordered : ^Stoi I — H alt ! ’ 

With a sigh of relief the thirteen prisoners lay on the ground. 
They closed their eyes and breathed deeply and heavily, [t was 
some time before the first man pulled himself up to roll a cigarette 
with tobacco leaves and a tiny strip of newspaper. Now ag.nn we 
felt the pains of hunger, violent, cruel pangs which made some 
of the men snatch anything green they c(’-.ild and eat it. 

It was on September 7th that I met the Italians. I had been taken 
to*=^a transit P.O.W. camp on the Volga, .after a three-day march 
of one hundred miles. I had spent tiv; night in the ice cellar of 
the camp. together with two other pilots who were suspected of 
Jtrying to escape. The following day. the first batch was marched 
away. Two hundred men iia columns of four, the twelve Italian 
officers at the head of the coluinns, majors, captaiifs, jieutenants, 
and, in front of them all, myself, the only German. In this way, 

34 
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we marched straight on to the steppes surrounded by thirty to 
forty heavily armed Red Army men. They drove us forty miles in 
twenty-four hours. Then followed a few hours of rest at the side 
of the road and then a further twenty miles in twelve hours, until 
we reached the Astrachan-Saratov railway. 

Until this morning, we had been hanging about the railway 
station. During the whole month of our move, we had received 
only a chunk of bread the size of a fist cveiy otli^r day, and as 
much sugar as would cover a sixpence. If we were lucky, we had 
a mug of oily water from the engine. Fifty men were squeezed 
into every higgage \an. Most of them bad already contracted 
dysentery, and death had begun to gather its harvest. The dense 
traffic of Soviet supplies had been formidable on this stretch. Our 
train often had to stand for hours in sidings. Without [tausc, 
trains packed with troops, arms, tanks and other war material 
continued to roll past the cracli of tiic sliding doors through 
which the bucl^ct was pushed for sanilarv purposes. 

I had begun to reproach myself for not having t;¥ken a greater 
interest in ground tactics when I had# attended the military 
academy. But even without this, ! was able to work out for myself 
that a giant army was being transj)orted into the Stalingrad region. 

Finally, this mornitig the officers wore told to get out. Only a 
few seconds remained to sa) g(X)d bye or to make an attempt to 
take down an address or a name, when the carriage door was 
shut with a bang and our comrades were gi;nc. The train was 
taking them towards the north, the direction in which we had 
been heading lor the past three we<!ks. We had 114 idea where we 
were now. Acconling to my caleiil.itions it ought to have been 
somewhere west of the i/olga, but the oiners said that if this were 
so we would have been bound to have noticed when we crossed 
the Volga. 

Having left the goods train, we continued for a few hours in a 
passenger train, buf soon we were all told to get our again. The 
guards loaded us with hcavy#sacks of p^:'^i'^ions, heavier than we, 
could carry. Bread, sausages, sugar, fi^h, fat and groats, the rations 
which we lyid not received. After^walking a few more mil^s, we 
reached a hill. I wondered where we were as I let my eyes wander 
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over the large valley v^^hich stood before us. Vast potato fields 
stretched between autumnal woods were all that there was to see. 
Here and there a white church could be seen peeping out of the 
coloured foliage of birches or the dark shadow of the fir trees. The 
smoke of the fires made by people roasting potatoes in the fields 
rose straight as a candle into the bright autumn day. It might have 
been in Silesia or southern Pomerania. But I tried not to think of 
this, as the nostalgia would have been too great. 

The leader of the convoy came tow^'rds us: 'Vot’ (There it is), 
he said, pointing at one of the churches: 

‘Camp, seven hours— then eat, wash, shave and sleep.’ He 
accompanied every word with appiopriatc gestures, so that we 
might understand. Then he said something to the guards and wc 
were given a meal, the like of which we had not hoped for even 
in our wildest dreams. But first ^^x had to assure him that we 
held nothing against him, that he had ircaK^d us w'cll and that he 
was a good man (a /(arosh/i chclovek). He was wearing a blue hat 
of the N.K.V\D. [brigade, which guards convoys c^f waj' prisoners. 
The sacks soon disapf eared in the ncarh> village. The guards 
who carried them there came back with them hllcd with bottles 
of vodka. Now we knew why wt had bad to go hungry. Mentally 
I prepared the complaint I would lay l)cf(^re the camp commander. 

Shortly after, w^e arrived at the camp gilts. The camp, we 
learned from a peasant boy. was the ont' time Oranki monastery, 
somewhere in the neighbouihoocl of (mrki, west of the Volga. 
Wc were led in single file tliKUigh a small guard room into the 
camp. The guards were furious bcc.iusf* they could find nothing 
more on us to steal. I'hcTe was not a person lo be seen on the 
road leading to the camp. The white gabled m< mastery church, 
which seemed to shine in so friendly a way at a distance, now 
tihned out to be a dirty broken-down building which was used 
as a shed. 

Prisoners brtmght w^ooden bowls, wooden spoons, two pots of 
rsoup and porridge dishes. They sp^‘)ke not a word to us. Their 
movements were automatic and v/cary, like robots in ragged uni- 
forn\s. Uneasily they looked around. Their presence seemed to 
make the sunlit street appear haunted. We, the newcomers, 
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remained silent and uncomfortable. After the meal was over, a 
civilian came towards us. He had a peaked cap on his head, and 
on his hawk-like nose was perched a pair of spectacles which had 
been mended with wire. In his crooked teeth he held a grotesque- 
looking, discoloured and chewed pipe. The fellow was dressed in 
a spotty black coat with a motlieaten fur collar. 

‘All Italians?’ he asked in German. 

They pointed at me : ‘One German.’ 

‘Come with me,’ he .said. ‘Your rank?’ 

‘Lieutenant.’ 

‘Oh, an officer!’ he said, and malicious pleasure rang in his 
voice, ‘You don’t look very elegant. Where is your uni£orn»? Why 
are you so filthy?’ 

At this I l(jst my tcmp('r. ‘How do vou expect me to look clean 
when everything, incku^lng mv handkerchief, has been stolen 
from me? When we have not been aide to wash for a whole 
month? When I have hod mv hair shaved off, and when we have 
had hardly a rfiing to cat for three weeks, because the guards 
wished to buy vodka with, our rations? They hopefl to keep our 
mouths shut by giving us a bit of sausage* last night: I formally 
protest against this treatment.' 

‘So you protest,’ he sneered, ‘And what is ycAir name?’ 

‘Camnt Einsiedel.’ 

‘Oh, so you arc the one who \vT('*te the leaflet near Stalingrad. 
Is that right?' 

‘How do vou know?’ 1 asked with ama/cment. 

‘You will .soon learn liow. Now you may go into the baths to 
be dclotised and after that you will ask lor me. M\* name is (’om- 
missar Wagner/ he said. 

F)Ut I did not cvcii gef to see a bath. A giiarrl came for me and 
rook me into one of the ihich waikd buildings of the monaslerv. 
Ho led me into the cellar, unlocking and locking heaving iron 
doors, and finally pushed me into a dark tell. I found that I was 
not alone. A lower-ranking ojTicer, who had been giveit a job in 
the camp kitchen, h.id been slfui in here for ten days for cxchang- • 
ing a wooden bowl of porridge for •tobacco. But now, he was 
thankful for* his punishment. Here it was at least warm he 
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did not need to work, and his comrades from the kitchen did not 
leave him in the lurch, he told me. He was more than glad to see 
a newcomer from the outside world. 

‘When will the war be over? Will we be home by Christmas? 
Arc the Russians about to capitulate?’ he bombarded me with 
question after question. At first, I thought the fellow must have 
gone mad, 

‘Home by Christmas?’ I said. ‘But how do you imagine such a 
thing? The wqr will go on for another few years and nothing is 
certain except that Germany will probably lose it.’ 

‘You must be an anti-F'ascist,’ he said. ‘Where have you come 
from, Anyway?' 

‘Why anti-Fascist? I am a figiitcr pilot who was shot down over 
Stalingrad a month ago,’ 1 replied. 

‘Well, if the German lighters arc already over Stalingrad, surely 
the RuSvsians will vsoon be done for,’ he said. 

‘Not only' arc the German fighters over Stalingrad, but the 
town may well have fallen by now. When I was, taken prisoner, 
the German tanks vycre oittsidc the town gates,’ I said. 

‘There you are. So shall be home f(;r Chrisrrmi^ after all,’ 
he insisted, 

‘All right,’ 1 said, ‘if you insist in believing this, go on believing 
it, but congratulate yourself if you arc home by Christmas 1944. 
But tell rnc, what do you mean by an anti Fascist? And who was 
that man with the peaked ;,ap and the broken spectacles w^ho 
speaks faultless German? What goes (yn in this camp and why did 
the otlicrs net speak to us wiun we arrived?'' 

‘Well, my dear fellow, anti Fascists arc those wlio talk as vou 
do. Those who say that Hitler will lose die war, and make propa- 
ganda in the camp with the Russians and^thc cfiap with the hawk- 
like nose whom you asked me about. His name is Wagner, and 
tftey call him our political instructor, commissar for the prisoners. 
It is he who gives out the jobs in the kitchen, and if die men say 
they are^ag.iiiist ola Adolf, then they are ^imti- Fascists to him. 
That is why no one talks here. There are spies everywhere. If any- 
one spreads news of successful German ofTcnsivcs, then he is a 
Fasc^ist. They also publish a paper here called The^Free Word, 
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but not a true word is written in it. It is all about German defeats, 
about another ten German divisions which, after unsuccessful 
attacks, have been destroyed. Quite considerable “unsuccessful 
attacks”, I call them, if they have reached as far as the Volga! I 
think the Russians will be defeated long before wc have died of 
hunger here,’ he concluded. 

‘Why die of hunger? Is there as little to eat here as there was 
during transit?’ I asked. 

‘You’ll sec, 400 grammes of bread, two b»wvls watery soup, a 
quarter pint of Kasha and 20 grammes of sugar. And that is what 
you arc to keep alive (jn.’ 

‘What is KashaV 1 asked. , 

‘It is porridge made of buckwheat or oat-chalT, which is why the 
anti-fascists arc called Ka^bi^ts h(Te,’ he said. 

Of course it was impossible ^or me to imagine what 400 
grammes of bread amounted to. I had never eaten bread by weight 
bcf(W. What 1 heard from hint was not exactly encouraging. So I 
was an anti-I^iscist because I believed a German defeat possible. 
At the same time, 1 was a Fascist because I had said that wc were 
outside Stalingrad. Mow could one nirik^ sense of it all? I could 
not imagine what type of man Wagner was. 

‘Is Wagner a Russian?’ I asked. 

‘No, he is a German Communist. He was in prison for murder 
and rescued from Moahii prison !)y force,’ my companion in- 
formed me. 

‘And how do you know ail this"’ I asked. 

‘Oh, everybody talks about it.' 

‘But why should all (Communists necc'^sarily ]^c murderers?’ I 
asked. 

‘W'hy do you try to Jefend that murderer? You wdll get to know 
his sort soon enough, Wagner ivS a swme, you can tell him that 
from me. Wc shall kiiow what to do with him when wc !*avc 
won the war,' he jeered. 

‘I hope you wilPhavc no other worries by then,’ I Hughed. 

‘But who are you really r*nd what is vour rank?’ he asked, 

I introduced myself. 

‘Well, ]ipu see, so you arc an ^nti-Fasclst after all,' 
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‘Why?’ 

‘It wns you who wrote a leaflet, wasn’t it, saying that we are 
losing the war and that the Russians had treated you correctly? 
You also said that Bismarck had always been against a war with 
Russia.’ 

‘But how do you know about this?* 

‘It was all printed in the Free Word,' was his reply. 


f 

Tjth October, 1942 

For six or seven days 1 w^as left in this cell. At night they sent 
for me interminable interrogations. I was loki to disclose what 
military secrets 1 knew^ to prove lov ‘not nnfrierullv’ attitude to- 
wards the Soviet Union. Otherwise, 1 was lold, 1 would stay in 
that c'ell for ever, ns I had made seditious spe(‘ehes in the camp. 
Herr Wagner had reported to the Russians m\ protest against the 
treatment during transit. During the iiUerrogatirins 1 continued to 
protest both against my treatment during ilie m^ve as well as 
against my imprisonment in the cell, though 1 had long ago found 
out that it was much ^aiore f)!casant to 1 h‘ in tins teli th.in in 
the enormous, ice-cold, bug-ridden cjunraniinc room where the 
Italians had been put. 

Finally, I was given a room with a bed, a stove, and 200 
grammes of bread above the ration. Here I was to ‘rest’ and to 
write down ‘everything’ I knew. A Cierman prisoner was dis- 
charged to guitrd and serve me. He was an anti-hascist, so he 
assured me. He had been deprived of his rank in the Wchrinacht 
for drunkennesSiand incivility towards a superior ofliccr and had 
been pushed into a battalion made up of convicts. Now he was 
passing himself olT as a deserter to tlic orhtr side. Bv profession he 
wns a road engineer. One day, when he had forgotten to lock me 
in,*I discovered, in the room next t(,> mine, plans showing German 
military targets, which he was prenaring for the Russians. These 
plans WTreibased on inroimation received dnril’lg the interrogation 
gf prisoners. At the same time he wat batman to Wagner. 

The day finally arrived wli^'n even this period of trial was over 
for me. As not even ‘friendly’ p'^rsuasion had managc(;j to extract 
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military secrets from me, I was thrown out of my room and bed 
and pushed into the quarantine room with the Italians. With them 
I was moved, twenty-one days later, to the General Camp. Here, 
imprisoned officers, Germans, Finns, Hungarians, Rumanians, 
Italians — some four hundred men — were living in vast unheated 
halls, squashed together with hardly any space to move in. Every 
few days somebody died of weakness. Tlie food was the minimum 
required for survival. Bestial hunger ruled our life. Every step 
taken into the damp, cold, Russian winter ah was»a serious effort 
for the prisoners in their thin, ragged uniforms. In many cases, 
their boots had l)ccn stolen and they had to make do with primi- 
tive wooden shoes. Needle and thread ic. !iiend our cloih(is which 
liad been torn during potato picking or felling wood were a rarity. 
If our clothes had onc<‘ got wxt during outdoor work, they some- 
times would take weeks to get dry again. To catch cold in'lhese 
circumstances meant death. At night millions of hugs attacked 
the sleeping men v/ho were packed so close togeth.cr that they 
could mostly oiily lie on ihcir sides. Wagner had profited by these 
circumstances. Only six years later I was to discovclr in Germany 
who Wagner really was: Otto Bjaun,^\TPt:‘li known in the early 
twxmtics tlirough a sensational trial. At that time he had played 
a j'jromineni part in the German Communist Party and in the 
spy organization oi the Comintern. I>y taking advantage of the 
differences lietween the pro-Cierman and the pro-Frcnch elements, 
he had managed to undertake a house search in the home of a 
Rus.sian colonel where vain, -le material oii ahti-Communist 
activity in Russia fell into his hands. He had stolen from the desk 
of the security officer of Berlin, a fn* nd of his, the necessary 
fiajKTS with the order to carry out the l ouse search. But he gave 
himself away In leaving Ins altat he case in a taxi. In the case 
brought against him he clcs^nbed hiinsCf .is a key figure in right- 
radical circles. The Rcc^ feigned indignation. His hcl[#:rs 

theatrically reduseJ to sit next to him in court. 

But, after having*scrved a short term t>f imprisonmcwit ordered 
by ttie court for minor olTcntcs, they all .clcbrated llie success ot 
this comedy. Later on, Wagner was regain arrested* over an espion- 
age affair, lyid as the German Communist Party feared a s<^ndal 
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of larger magnitude their men did, in fact, rescue him from 
Moabit prison by force and he was sent to the Soviet Union. The 
papers, of course, remained in the hands of the examining magis- 
trate and were inaccessible to the public . In the Soviet Unnm, he 
was given vaiious tasks to perform in the Far East, but he fell 
into distav(nir and disappeared. Duiing the war he was brought 
out of oblivion again, but it w«is necessary for him to rehabilitate 
himself in some way. In order to do this he used methods of 
corruption an(l opjrcssion to be ab'^' to leport as many ‘con 
versions’ as possible. 

He invited tvervonr to discu'^siOii exenin^s, and those who 
came received jobs in the kitLhen oi some other reward. When a 
man had got used to these favr^urs, Wagner would ask him if he 
would like to join the hinti b'ascist' git>np in the camp. If die 
man‘iefuscd, he was iinmtdiatcly diprued (»f his favoured posi- 
tion. In this way one had, in fact, already lapilulated mcrelv by 
attending ,1, *>ingle discussion evening. Near tlu camp there was 
said to be an antiFasvist school whci. (i(‘iniiii n^fugu' lectured 
on Communvmi. From dim to time the inliabitant'. o\ the camp 
were ordered t(') atuncl,the‘e he tup ‘ I itlendu^ one them. It 
was exactly a> I had imigincd the soMicrs' assemblies oi iqi8 to 
have been. The ofl'iccis’ coips was presenkd as being one large 
criminal organisatuui. ('omlusions, quite fan in themselves, were 
over-simpliiiefl and gtiu lalisaiion*- diawii tioin the nioial eor 
ruption which the octupation cjf iie iilv the whole of Eiirc-pe, racial 
hatred, and the war in general had pjodu^ed. All this wa>. used as 
a weapon ig.nnst the oHicer (lass 

The onlv result ot thesi denuMistiatioris w' is that no one who 
did not WMTit to lx iflentified widi die Wagncnle ‘anti Fascists’ 
ever said a single word oi ciilnism agaiut tla ‘Thud Reich’. 

c 

j\th Nouewher, 104:^ 

I spent, ten days in this ]u)isoije‘d aimospht^'c of self protection. 
One morning at four a.m. a Rusd^m awakened me. 

‘Get up, W(. are offi’ he slY)iited. 1 had no prepanitions to make, 
as I had gone to bed in rnv th*in leather jacket. I dragged myself 
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to the camp gates through the icc*cold winter morning. I had no 
farewells to make. It was true I had met several acquaintances 
from school, from the military academy and even from my squad- 
ron. They had listened with enthusiasm to my account of the 
summer offensive which had made them dream of the fall of 
Stalingrad, of Baku, of early victory and release. But when I 
expressed my scepticism, and when I admitted that I had written 
the leaflet without pressure, I was barred as a defeatist. Therefore 
I parted from them without regret. 

On the 3rd November, we arrived at Kursk station in Moscow, 
tired, broken and hungry, and yet full of expectation to see the 
capital of the Soviet Union. Unfortunately, wc were nqt able to 
see anything but the front of the statical, where w\: spent several 
hours. The Moscow youths crowded around us in the street and 
even the sinister threats of the N.K.VM). soldiers did not disperse 
them. The children stared at us wnth wndc eyes as they chewed dry 
crusts of bread. Finally, a green van arrived to pick^us up. 

One of the; men who had already been here once before felt 
sure that this meant that wc would be taken to a Moscow prison, 
either die Lubianka or the Biitirki, or^|V)Ss*hly U) a camp eleven 
miles soutli-west of Moscow, in the industrial part of Krasnogarsk. 
When we had been on our way for some time and his surmise 
was obviously wiong, wc fell upon the provisions which the 
guards had carelessly pushed into our dark cabin. I got hold of 
the box meant f(>r them and remeinbcred the saying: 

‘In a case of great hardship one can <‘at sausage even without 
bread.’ 

Wh('n wc arrived at the gates of the camp thcr,c was hell to pay. 
My nose was still covered w’ith butler* and the others were still 
stiifling food into thnr overfull mouths. But wc only laughed 
at the furv of the Russians, liecause even a prisoner cannot be 
deprived of what is already in his stomach. 


25f/2 November, 1942 

Camp 27 was tiie transit camp f^r the central part of the front 
and at tl\c same time the intefrogation centre for the Moscow 
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agencies. All the prisoners whom the Russians considered of any 
importance passed through this camp before being taken to that 
famous Moscow prison, Lubianka, where prisoners were inter- 
rogated by representatives of the Ministry of the Interior. Condi- 
tions in this camp were scarcely better tlian at Oranki, but the 
commandant kept corruption to a minimum. There was no terrori- 
sation here, no rousing the men against their oflicers, none of the 
bitter political animosity which existed in the oiTicers’ camps. The 
fact that Moscow was so near, the oc. nsional visit of a German 
Communist from Moscow, the dailv translations from Pravda, a 
large-scale library and the frequent arrival of new prisoners, acted 
as diversions from daily worries. There were some forty officers 
in the camp and some hundred other ranks. There were the 
quarantine liarracks, the living barracks, the b.ospital barracks and 
the wbrk building — that was all. Among the officers there was a 
Captain Hadcrmann who was founder of the anti-Fascisl olTccrs’ 
group. He was an officer in the First World Wai and this time 
was taken prisoner in )uly 19.^1 after being woundct^ out on patrol 
while in comnt'uul of an artillcr^' battery. In peacetime he had 
been a teacher at a secondary school in Cassel. This ofiic5:rs' group 
had come to life in the spring when it had sent a petition to the 
Wehrmacht asking for the overthnAv of ITitler and an end to the 
war. But only a few top ofiiccrs had subscribed to it although even 
his bitterest enemies knew Ha<lermanM to be a man of absolute 
perscmal integritv, honc’sty and rectitude. After my arrival, 1 spent 
many hours talking to him in the dim light of the passages in our 
barracks. 

‘The illusions of most of our comrades a[)OLit the outcome of 
the war arc terrifying.’ he said. 

‘In 194 /, when 1 was taken [prisoner, andVc were taken farther 
east from Moscow, 1 was nearly beaten to death for expressing my 
doiiots that the Kussians were taking us to meet the German Army 
which had surrounded Mosciav. I’oday. the situation is not much 
better. When the day comes and our defeat will be obvious to 
everyone, theie will be a terrible av akening. The Nazis have 
known how to persuade the ^jieoplc that they arc Germans and 
that if Germany is defeated they will perish. It is against this that 
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wc must fight, even as prisoners. Wc must try to give our com- 
rades a new purpose, and new hope. Today we arc still laughed 
at and accused of being traitors. Our words, our manifestos and 
our leaflets have little cfTect as yet. But within the next year, or 
perhaps by 1944, situation will be different and then we will 
need people here who will be able to use the sudden shock to our 
advantage. Why shouldn’t we work with the Soviet Union like 
the greater part of the civilised world? No one can tell what will 
come from this. But the fact that wc have to rely on ourselves, and 
everyone is agreed that our Fatherland is governed by a criminal, 
makes the situation so unusual that wc must use unorthodox 
metliuds.’ 

I put forward my doubts hastily : ‘And what about Wagner and 
his Kashists, his spies a id deserters?’ I said. 

‘We shall have to guard ourselves against them as much as 
possible. In our circumstances it is difficult. But we have no other 
clioicc. Wc ciuuiot suddenly turn ourselves into Nazis and sing 
the Horst Wessel song because of these people. Tha Wagners will 
do their work without us, but it is up to ys to mobilise the decent 
elements and to help them U) get the u^>per hand,’ he insisted. 

‘A great many [leople have used these words to justify their 
capitulation to the Na/is,' I intervened. 

‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘but todav it is the only possible way, now 
that the lawlcssiK:ss has become icality. What arc we to do? We 
can no longer appeal to international law with a clear conscience 
since Hitler violated it long iK'forr hostilities with the Soviet. 
Prisoners of war, civilians, )cws, commissars, and the fact that 
he has denied our existence here as prisoners — all make for a 
situation which leaves us entireh responsible to our own 
consciences.’ 

I was not quite able to subscribe to his arguments. I had nothing 
in common with the fanatical Nazi who saw (Jerrnany’s future 
irrevocably tied up^ith Hitler’s, nor did 1 agree with old and 
new Communists who, havyig lost all sense of proportion, knew 
only one standard; the wonderfu^ Soviet Union — apart from 
which everything else was both vs^cked and bad. And yet we had 
to take up aome position, find some common purpose Vhich 
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would hold us together, and make it possible to bear our imprison- 
ment. The ruling powers in Germany had already written us off. 
That alone gave us the right to help ourselves. Whether we liked 
it or not, Russia represented certain truths and forces and could 
not be ignored, especially as wc were wholly in the power of 
the Russians. These were the facts we had to face, now that wc 
were on our own. 

Had I been Jiilled instead of being* taken prisoner that would 
have been a fair price to pay for my flying and fighting. I had 
never been afraid of that. Jhit as it was, I was alive and life would 
continue* even when the ‘Third Reich’ was nothing but an un- 
pleasant memory. Was it not nght therefore, to form a group 
who would attempt to work loyally with the Soviets, who would 
try to enlighten those whose brains had been befogged by the 
Nazis and who would organise propaganda against Hitler, there- 
by helping llie interests of the C^crmaii })risoncrs of war in Russia? 
I had no scruples in subscribing U) such an atrei,npt. 1 saw no 
‘treason’ in this. 

If anvoiie had bctiay<vJ Germany it was Hitler and his friends, 
and wc had no alternative but to judge things soberly and without 
illusions. I therefore decided to join Haderrnann’s group. 


5 /A December, 

Camp MeetiiJg, Subject: The reading of a special announce- 
ment bv the Soviet Information Bureau. 

The speaker ,was the camp Lommandant, Colonel Voronov, a 
broad-shouldered fellow, from Siberia, a man with a big heart, 
shtroJ^ayu natum as the Russians call it, a J/md voice and bear-like 
appearance. He made a point of listening to the complaints of his 
prisoners, and did what he could to prevent corruption in the 
camp, r'ull of expectation, some two hundred prisoners filed into 
the hall. This must have been the first time tliat a Russian Army 
communique was read to prisoners, ^The slogans for the celebra- 
tion of the twenty- fifth anniversary of the October Revolution still 
decorated the walls. ‘The Red* .Army is the finest aimy in the 
world!’ ‘Death to the German invaders!’ 
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At last Voronov entered the hall. His announcement was, in 
fact, sensational, Along the Don river and south of Stalingrad the 
Russians had gone over to the offensive and were reported to have 
encircled German divisions. 

‘We too will have reason to dance in the streets one of these 
days,’ Stalin had said in his speech of November 6th. If this 
communique was correct, his prophecy had come true very 
quickly. 

But I was sceptical. When Voronov asked us our opinion about 
the news, I remarked ; 

‘While I was being moved from camp to camp, 1 had occasion 
to see something of your armies' advance, sir. The situation at 
Stalingrad showed that such a disaster was inevitable. Neverthe- 
less, twenty-two (jcrm: n divisions surrounded sounds •like 
exaggeration. Perhaps they have taken prisoner men of a number 
of difierent divisions, and nf)W they think that all thc;sc divisions 
have been surrounded. Ihc Soviet comrniiniquts, about the 
strength of German units and their losses, have* always been 
very exaggerated.’ 

The colonel smiled. 

‘You arc still half a Fascist,’ he said. 

‘What has it got to do with Fascism^’ I shouted indignantly. 
‘I consider it simply unlikely that the German Army command 
would have failed to anticipate this danger. Any person of average 
intelligence would h. ivc seen vv! » was coming and •made arrange- 
ments accordingly. SurcK the best attacking forces would not be 
lefi exposed to encirclement wiimuit th 'v flanks^bcing covered. 
This is not a [lolitical but a inilitaiv qin stion.' 

‘Very well,' saiil the %aIoi»d. 'Wc shall talk about this again in 
a few weeks' time,’ 



CHAPTER III 


The National Committee 


Afh Marche 1943 

FOR WEEKS 1 had been lying in the infirmary of Camp 27. I 
had been broiighi there with icrri’hlc pains in my head and only 
half conseioiis. I lay feebly in my bunk among the other patients 
from Veliki Liiki, all of whom were reduced to skeletons like 
myself, after typhoid, or malaria. The rooms wcie not heated. 
The watery soup and the mould)’ bread nscil to Ireeze as hard 
as stone. 'The sick men would get into bed in twos, to keep each 
other warm and avoid freezing to death, although it was not un- 
known for someone tcj^wMkc up and find himself next to*a corpse. 

Now and again, in niy more lucid rnorricnls, 1 had opened my 
eyes to find the grey-haircd woman doctor of the cain[) leaning 
over me, asking : 

‘What is it, Einsiedel? I wish you wanted to get better,’ 

How well and with wliat kindness that Jewish woman, wdiose 
only son had been killed in the liisl year of the war, looked after 
us. With no medicines, no heating and no means ro make a 
proper medical examination or diagnc^sis, she managed to save 
many a life by kindness and encouragement. 

The battle of Stalijigrad was still tlie^main subject of conver' 
sation in our sick room. At tlie beginning c^f February, Colonel 
Voronov had read out to us the news f)f the ca[)itulation oj the 
Sixth Army nc.ar Stalingrad and ha<l given the names of some 
twenty generals and sc\’crai dozen colonels who were said to have 
been taken prisoner. Already in December seventy Rumanian 
' staff officers had arrived in the camp and had given us news which 
did not make the Russian succVsscs sound so improbable after all. 
Latc\, Hadermann had gone to the Stalingrad front together 
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with several German refugees and two comrades to give propa- 
ganda support to the Soviet proposals for the Sixth Array to 
capitulate. But in the camp we continued to have our doubts 
aboiii the scale of this battle. Three hundred thousand men, 
twenty-two divisions, could surely have broken through any en- 
circlement if they had wished? If the Russian superiority had 
really made this impossible, was it likely that all the generals 
would have survived to witness the collapse of their divisions? 
Never before had this happened in a Prusso-Gcrfrian Army. 

‘I would have to sec the generals before I could believe it,’ I 
had said to Vorono\ when he had spoken to me after that meeting. 

He merely laughed at rnc. ‘'khcir ai rival has already been 
announced; they arc coming to thi> camp,' he said. 

And so they did. An orderly entered our room to report; that 
the Stalingrad generals and three hundred otHcers of the Sixth 
Army had arri\cd in the camp. 1 was still too weak to get excited 
over something whicli only hnir weeks ago 1 had considered im- 
possible. One of inj' room-mates was scraping the ice oiT the 
window-pane v>/ith a kniie. With the help oi*iny comrades I had 
been able to sjt up smliciently to see the fr*id leading to the camp. 
What 1 ^aw was a giotescjue spectacle. i-augl)ing loudly and 
gesticulating, the gcncials entered theij qujiiers with glittering 
medals and mouocies, with lur coats and walking-sticks, with 
scarlet linings to their generals' coats and with fur-lined boots of 
the finest leather. Every now and igain amid this^ colourful and 
elegant picture, a grey spot could he seen, the stooping figure of 
an old inliabitani of the camp, in a ragged Russian* jacket and a 
torn German unifonn, rags tied to his ieei with string instead of 
shoes. The expression (m Ins face was worn and lifeless as he 
gazed at the ground. learned that these generals had been 
brought from Stalingrad to Krasnogorsk in a special train w^h 
sleeping coaches and sheets on their beds. We, the old prisoners, 
had listened inercdylously to the tales of how condensed milk, 
butter, caviare and white bread had been plentiful during their 
tran^ler to the camp. Ncvcfthcless, several of the new arrivals* 
were already sulTcring from spoti^cf typhus. 

1 had caught sight of a pile of luggage among which were 

D 
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several metal trunks of the type made specially for the Mercedes 
cars used by higher commanders. The miserable prisoners nearly 
broke down carrying these trunks to the rooms of the generals. 
I fell back into my bunk. Another attack of fever made the effort 
to think about what I had seen too great. 


6 th May, 1943 

During the next fortnight, while T was slowly recovering from 
my illness, two things happened which pointed to a new stage 
in the development of the anti-Fascist group in the prison camp. 
In the prisoners’ paper, The Free Word^ a report about an illegal 
‘Peace Meeting’ in West Germany had appeared. At this 
meeting, it was said, all classes and all groups of the opposition 
were repre.«^ted and had decided on a joint programme ot action 
against Hitler. Judging by its tone, this report had been written 
by Commuhist German refugees in Moscow. It set olT a wave 
of meetings in the prison camps during which tlte idea of a ])eople\s 
front against Hitler was for the lirst time put iorward in concrete 
form as a subject of discussion. 

Soon after that the Russian camp commissar. Major Stern, 
visited me in the militarv hospital. He asked me to make a 
declaration that I would pledge myself to work honestly with the 
Soviet Union in the light against 1 litlcr. I had no scruples in 
giving such a >vritten declaration, as there were no otlier means 
of fighting Hitlci in the circumstances. Major Stern also advised 
me to do all i could to get into conversation with the Stalingrad 
officeis. It was important, he .said, to exploit the shock they had 
suffered in their defeat at Stalingrad, in order io win them over 
to political action against Hitler. 

jBut there was no question of my doing this. 1 was the only 
officer already in die camp kncjwn to he a member of ilic anti- 
Fascist group, 'riicrcfore I was boycotted hy the ofiicers from 
Stalingrad. To return my greetings, or to talk to me, was con- 
sidered an offence against their esprit de corps. Even those 
officers who severely criticised Hitler’s way of conducting the 
war, ♦and in particular his treacherous behaviour towards the 
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Stalingrad Army, would never even have considered discussing 
the possibility of an active demarche against Hitler. The ex- 
tremely primitive approach of some of the anti-Fascist officials 
only served to strengthen them in their point of view. But the 
teachers at the anti-Fascist school, which had been moved nearer 
to Camp 27, considered their ‘educational efforts’ extremely 
successful when their scholars marched past General Paulus into 
the camp singing the Internationale and yelling wild abuse. 
Meanwhile, Moscow had obviously, long before, intended to win 
over Paulus and his comrades for political action against Hitler. 


2nd June^ 1943 

All the generals and nearly all the officers had been moved fcom 
Camp 27 in the middle of May, and transferred to the famous 
monastery, Susdal, about 180 miles from Moscow. This had up 
to now been reserved for Rumanian, Italian and Idungarian 
[)risoncrs. t)nly a small gioup of oflicers remained yi Camp 27, 
though their number was always on iht increase, for when the 
interrogations were finislicd at Luhiafik^t prison they were sent 
hcic. 

The cold winter, hunger, disease, and the danger of epidemics, 
together wuth the mental oppression which the ‘attitude’ of the 
Stalingrad officers had put on me, i)ecamc a nightmare of the 
past. Ldc in the carnj) was again quiet and bearable. The sun 
had begun to shine and the joacls in tlic camp began to drv out. 
On the other side of the fence there was a small lane and here 
the young people of Krasnogorsk cr^o\ed themselves just as wc 
had done in our lanes a^home. 1 bavi nearly recovered fi<»rn my 
illness and was able once again to do ten kneebends without 
everything turning black before mv eyes. 

Nevertheless, die anxiety about the future and about the fate of 
my cQuiury remained. From now' on it was tJ'air to me that final 
defeat was rapidly approaching. Wh ^ would the end be*? Stalin- 
grad ftad showui the lengths to which Hitler’s obstinacy w^ould go. 
Was he really determined to figUt*to the very last German 
battalion, on the ruins of the last German town? On both Sdes 
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hatred, bitterness, and the desire to destroy were bound to increase 
with every day of the war, and cause more casualties. Was there 
really nobody in Germany who, now that the madness of the 
whole thing was apparent, could put a stop to it, who had the 
power to make a sensible end r There was only one group that was 
in a position to make such an attempt, the officer corps and the 
High Command. They controlled the armed forces and had an 
accurate view' of the situation. They had the organisation and the 
education which rnade it their duty to act. Or had Stalingrad, 
which was an example of unconditional surrender to the orders of 
Hitler, no matter what the consequences, been the final act of a 
drama*whi( h had begun with the murder of Schleicher, the drama 
of the gradual capitulation of the Wehrmacht to the Party? 
Evc;i here in the camp, despite their own immediate experience, 
only very few had felt indignation against the Dictator. Most of 
them considered the sacrifice of the Sixth Army entirely justified 
from a moral and militaiy point of view, 'riity even believed in 
Hitler's ‘star of destiny', in new victories, and in new German 
offensives. One day, a Russian bomber had been making a trial 
flight from the ntarbv factory aerodrome and hacVlefl a trail of 
smoke behind as it circlet! around. wS{>m<' of rhe anti aircraft 
officers had assured rnt' that this was a (kTinan scout plane mark' 
ing targets for the German artillery in the Krnsnogoisk industrial 
centre. Nobody had contradicted this utter nonsense. A major of 
the personnel liranch of the Army had assured m(‘, amid the 
applause of those who were listening, tliat (Germany had so far 
only struck Russia with one linger, hut now that total mobilisa- 
tion had been 'reached, she would do so w'ith her whole fist. He 
had said I wtjuld be surj)rised to fimi myself hanging on the 
gallow's, and verv soon Ujo. 

It this sort of talk was going on inside ( Jermanv, there could 
be little hope of opposition on the part of the generals and officer 
corps. 

I had ‘found refuge from these dark thoughts in the works of 
Marx and Lenin, in our camp libra/y. Already, last winter, liadcr- 
mann had prepared a kinePo:^ curriculum for my studies in order 
thats-'I might gain a clearer understanding. During this course of 
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reading, 1 was mainly impressed with the consistent way in which 
world history, and in particular the history of the past hundred 
years, was here presented in the light of technical and commercial 
development. It is true that I lacked the all-round knowledge of 
history whicli would have enabled me to judge whether all the 
factual material on which these theories were based was correct. 
Nevertheless, I found 1 was suddenly put in possession of a per- 
spective of history. I was })articu]arly impressed by the conclusions 
Engels and Lenin drew from their analyses of the world they 
lived in, conclusions which ofnai bordered on prophecy. 

At last I had ioiind an answer to the c]uestion which had been 
S'* much to the fore in previous conversations, discussions and 
arguments about the Na/.is. The cjucsticm was wdicther the war 
had been inevitable, whether (krmany could not have foimd a 
method of ovdvomiiig the 1929-32 ciisis without obtaining the 
military and political pc»wer she wanted by force of arms. 

Nobody had been able to answer this. And the inability to give 
a clear reply to this cjuestion had been the fundameplal cause of 
of the iiicoiisequcnlial fatalism with which •we had grumbled 
at the Nazis while set lakitig [lart with all^our energy in their war. 

Iwen if one left the (juc^tion open as to whether the social 
(‘xpcriinent in rlic Soviet Union had succeeded or would succeed, 
one laci was clear: one reason lor our failure to Kght the Nazis 
cticctivciy in Uerrnany was tliat wc Germans had lacked the 
Mvirxisi co:K'e[)t of sc»ciety. We had lacked a pc»sili'\;c aim, which 
the (annmurisu had, as \v 11 a practicii insight into internal 
and external power politics; vve had not knowm hcjvv to master 
such problems as mass uncmployrn.' u. Moral inefignation alone 
was no basis for hghtinc^ Na/ian, especially if one had ro better 
alternative to olTer. 

That is why I feund the Communist ideas so convincing. To l:^ 
honest, f was compk’telv nowerh'ss to contradict them. I could see 
no jxjw'er and no ide:*s which had a more p(vsir’.ve, a more realistic 
conception of the future. IVrheo'. the Church? Perhaps 
Democracy? had they been aluc to alter or prevent tlie 
catastrophes which had swxrpt acrots the world? W'as there anv 
sign that they would be able to do anything now? 1 saw norft. 
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The only fact which often made me doubtful was the terrible 
similarity in so many things between the Soviet State and the 
Third Reich : their penetrating propaganda — which was more 
vulgar even than the nationalistic banalities of the Nazis: the 
fanaticism with which they too clung to their preconceived ideas; 
the indoctrination tu which one was exposed; the general levelling 
down and the corruption which seemed to prevail everywhere. 

It was, of course, difficult to see things in their proper perspec- 
tive from a prison camp. I found myself looking for excuses for 
all these things. Long before I was taken prisoner, I had been 
upset by the bitter and arrogant attitude of the oflicers who had 
always seen only the bad sides of the Soviet Union. Now they 
were forcing me to the opposite extreme. One could not overlook 
that, much of what wc disapproved of here was a condition special 
to Russia, which the socialist system had had to face owing to the 
centiiry-old stagnation of this vast sub-continent. It was bound to 
take time tor a new elite, a new society to come our of the revolu- 
tion. As it was, the war had already altered a great deal. The 
Soviets were beginning to recognise the cultural values of the past, 
and were abandoning 'die ‘revolutionary' le\clling process. The 
reinstitution of shoulder insignia in the Army, the references to 
Kutuzov, Suvorov, Peter the Great, and Ivan the Terrible were 
only a few signs of this ch<mge of attitude. I believed that if the 
Soviet Union had a breathing space after the war to enable her 
to catch up with the economic, technical and cultural progress in 
the West without having to live in constant tear of being smashed 
by an overpowering capitalist c(>aIition, she would herself be- 
come more liberal both spiritually and ideologically. It was surely 
the aim of Communism cvciiUially to abolish the State altogether, 
and with it the Secret Police, the Party, ifie Army and the Ministry 

Propaganda. 

If the Communists and ^Social Democrats had come into power 
in Germany in 19^3, instead of Hitler, their, problems would have 
been much fewer than tliose which faced the Communists in 
Russia in 1919. A great deal depended on the extent to whibh the 
social revolution could counuon the support of the intelligentsia, 
ratlter than wasting its strength in struggling against it. Maybe 
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it was necessary first to overcome one’s aversion to the primitive, 
brutal and uneducated masses in order to raise them to a higher 
level. 

These thoughts tormented me. If only I had had someone to talk 
to, someone who was completely neutral and unbiased. 


17M ]nne, 1943 

A few days before two Communist emigres, Walter Ulbricht 
and Erich Weinert, had arrived at the camp. They invited some of 
the oificers to a meeting. Among these were Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bredt, a former member of the Stahlhclm and an official of the 
Pan-German Society;’ a Maic'r Schultz, who had once been to 
America as a journalist; an expt>rt merchant, Major Biichler; the 
archaeologist, Dr. Greifenhagep; a former test pilot from the 
Luftwaffe resting ground in Rechlin; the air staff officer, Trenk- 
rnann; a cavalry officer called Captain DommaschkJ myself and 
a few others. They were mostly men who had displayed sober 
judgment coticerning the situation in t jermanv and who. without 
being declared anti Fascist, had taken^part in the political dis- 
cussions and meetings organised by the teachers and pupils of the 
anti-Fascist school at the camp. 

The Communists had put forward their plan for a National 
Committee, which was to invite people of all political parties, pro- 
fessions and rank to write in action against Hitlcn With the help 
of the wireless, newspape. lcc;fiets and s[)ecial cnvo\s to the front, 
the Committee was to organise a resistance movement of all 
Hitler's opponents inside German'. Endless discussions between 
those taking part had begun. Most -»f rhe officers had thought the 
proposals of the Communists much too far-rcacliing. Their idea 
had been more on the lines of establishing common interests J[or 
the prisoners. They envisaged the reinstitiiiion of the salute in the 
camp, they planned make lists of officer > killed (other ranks 
were not mentioned) and they hoped to arrange for postal com- 
muftication between the prSoners aru their homes in Germany. 
These had been rhe main points*ol\ their programme. ‘Against 

Alldeutsc/ier Verband. 
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Hitler and for a democratic republic !’ had been their only political 
aim. The word ‘fight’ had been carefully avoided as being anar- 
chist and an invitation to civil war. Ulbricht, who lacked all 
sensitiveness and any skill in negotiations, nearly broke up the 
discussion several times with his monotonous recital of Com- 
munist slogans. Finally Weinert, thanks to his great conciliatory 
powers, had succeeded in persuading the officers to draft a mani- 
festo which was to be the basis of the programme of the National 
Committee and to call a prisoner-of war meeting. At this meeting 
we ceremoniously agreed to the text which was to be jmblished 
in the Free Word, Ihit at this point most of the officers suddenly 
withdre^v their signatures. It smelt too much of high treason, and 
it frightened them after all. 


2nd July, IQ43 

In the meantime, the announcement concerning the founding 
of the Committee had been published. It carried the signatures of 
Hadcrmann and also of several (»ther anti I'ascists, who, however, 
knew nothing about fniir signatures appearing n«r c>bout the 
‘historic iiiitiati\c’ which Iiad thus been taken by them, for they 
were away visiting otlicr camps for publicising the hnindation of 
the Committee. 

When I asked one ol the lecturers at the anti-Fascist school 
what the reason tor this great huriy was, he had replied that it 
was feared in Mosc(jw that the Allies in the West might anticipate 
the Russians along these lines. 

A few days before the first groups of .inti-Fascists had arrived 
from the camps in order to organisf the ('ornrnittec. ‘Delegations’ 
they called them, liut who w^as to drlcgaV^ The r)ffiaTs' camps 
were against the Ck^immittcc and what the attitude was in the 
soldiers’ camps nobody knew. Behind llicir ready consent to 
almost any political resolution ami their ^signatures to anti- 
Hitlerite fippcals lay deep mdifl’cicncc or c\cn despair resulting 
from the difficult conditions in the diimps. 

Hadcrmann was back frorfi JJpsdal. lie visited me and asked me 
wheiter I was prepared to accept a pissiblc nomination to the 
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board of the Committee He said that he had proposed me and 
the Committee had no objection, but I was to think it over care 
fuliy and to decide whether I was prepared to expose myself m 
this way Nauirallv, 1 did not si\ no At list something was begin- 
ning to happen. Whether we would be iblt to achieve \trv much 
through such a Committee God onlv knew, but at any rate it 
was an attempt to rilly whit still could be sued 


Gth 1945 

Oi Jul> 5th [ wi mov d to the »nti I iscisr school where were 
he othei tuiurc members of iht C iinmittec I here were? a tew 
licuten'ints who h al lire id) completed 1 course it the school and 
who h lel h(c)inc decl ired Coiimunists 1 number of delegates 
from the s )ldi rs c 11 ips mostl\ or < t rnc olHci ils of the woikiiig 
elass pirtKs ind 1 few mijois ind ij)! 11ns from the officers’ 
c imps I hes included Hciniich Ilommn, iiiillcr) tilhcer, son 
of the he id ot Rul nu is Shipping ( oinp in\ two engineer majois, 
kirlHct/ iiuMisiIxit St )ssl in < pt in 1 leisc her, 1 leeturcr on 
cconomit from brunswick 1 rit/ kiick(»1 incmbei of the Berlin 
hdik itio 1 il ( 01 n il Mijor Krnisntck 1 b ink ofhcul ind one 
urn^ member ot rnc St ililhehn ind iinillv in icluc )oung man, 
C iptnin SioL 

AlUr iinl)(lie\ ible hndships nid periods ot hunger, tlic 2,500 
olliccr of riu il ngrul Airn\ fuu]^\ irruce’ m the Oi inki and 
jelibuga c imp Spotted 1 i id r^d ioi months in these 
c imps ind u m )si onl) It ilt th( ir n n te s ur\i\^d ‘'he epidemics, 
the trinspoit tio 1 ^nd him > 1 iiK de ilh* 1 itc Ind onh 

b^gun to dcclin wnen winter \ is < nr 11 d w nt i in April and 
Ml), th( 1 itioris ill the *nip> were suddenh iix «c istd The bread 
r itjon h ul gone up to tio ) or immes 1 he olhcers now rcceucd up 
to 70 gr irnmcs ot hi itei ind f ( ^rimm-^sot >11 gar per cl i\ ind the 
oth i r inks in m )si^c ises it Ic ist 20 gr imr it s C ondenseel milk 
and dried tggs hid been distnbiitetl t 1 the suk I he qlJantit} ot 
othei? foods hid ilso gone uf I he 1 11 loui had been eircuhtcd 
thit these mcisurcs hid be^n nk p ^s i ic^ult of i direct order 
from St dm who, afur he till ot Stihngrad had asked feir a 
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report on the conditions in prisoners’ camps. Several N.K.V.D.' 
officials were said to have been liquidated as having been respon- 
sible for the terrible death rate in the camps. Rumour had it that 
the entire administration of the Frolov camp had been brought 
before a court martial and had received frightful punishments. 
Out of 5,000 piisoners in the Frolov camp 4,000 had died in a few 
weeks. It had soon been realised that the farther the camps were 
from Moscow the less chance there was of survival. When con- 
ditions begarl to improve, the denh rate among the Stalingrad 
prisoners of war had suddenly shot up, since the emaciated bodies 
could not deal witli the sudden increase of food. 

According to the account of the survivors, out of 90,000 officers 
and men who had been taken prisoner at Stalingrad, 60,000 now 
lay^in the mass graves of Stalingrad. Even the most favourable 
calculations counted 15,000 survivors at most. 

With the exception of some higher stalT officers, the prisoners 
were mostly so enfeebled and already infected with every sort of 
disease when they had been taken prisoner that they had been un- 
able to stanci up to the hardships of the first few weeks. In addi- 
tion, the entire Stalin§;rr.d area had been razed andt there was no 
shelter. The nearest undamaged railway stations were over a 
hundred miles away. In view of the German refusal to accept any 
offer of capitulation and the order to of^en fire at Soviet officers 
carrying flags of truce, the Soviet Supreme Command had appar- 
ently felt justified in not making any arrangements for the main- 
tenance of large numbers of prisoners. 

Condition?; had only begun to get a little better after the spotted 
typhus epidemic was on the decline, that is towards May and 
June. The improvement in the food bad helped the men to get 
back some of their lost strength. 

According to the reports of the officers from Oranki, the appeal 
for the foundation of the National Committee had been received 
in icy silence. Wagner had stirred up violenj, hostility among the 
prisoners* of 1941-2 with his terrorisation and corruption, and their 
attitude had naturally had far greafer influence on the Stalingrad 
officers than the propaganda of the ‘anti-Fascists' and the 
Rustians. In Camp 97, Jelabuga, which consisted only of 
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Stalingrad officers, an anti-Fascist group had just been formed. 
So far, only a few dozen officers out of 800 had joined the 
group. 

Captain Dr Hadermann went personally to Camp Susdal. But 
although — or perhaps just because — the officers here were to a 
large extent staff officers and had been treated by the Russians far 
better than anyone else, they could hardly complain of their con* 
ditions of life, and the appeal had little success. The outbursts of 
anger against Hiller in the first weeks or even months were for- 
gotten. The summer and the warm sun had raised the hopes of 
these officers for further offensives on the part of the German 
Wchrmacht. They began to circulate incredible rumofirs, and 
some of them even claimed hear, at night, the gunfire of the 
approaching front. 

A man who used to turn up at vSusdah and who had even less 
success than Hadermann, was Professor Arnold, a secret official 
of the ('oniintcrn, about whose origin and past noboefy knew any- 
thing. He was a little hunchback with a boozy voicj* and a C]ueer- 
shaped, crooked licad. His external appearance and the fact that 
he was a few were suflicieiit mike Ifim ridiculous in the eyes 
of the officers. Ills unquestionable knowledge of recent and 
present-day German liistory and his brilliant analyses of Adolf 
Hitler’s politics and strategy did not help him. The majority of 
the officers were far too full of ihcir own importance to let them- 
selves be involved in the intellectual effort of a ^serious political 
discussion. The few rciu .mng thinkerr. let themselves be led by 
the majority. 

The presence of the generals ' » Susdal camf) had hclj-ied to 
contribute to this, though they w 'rc by no mc.ins .is united in 
their attitude as they appeared to be. The one time President of 
the Supreme Militarv Court. Goloncl-General Heitz, had now be- 
come leader of a strong 1 liilcritc group and the voung divisional 
commander, Lattni.inn, who, at the artilb^n' school at Juterbog, 
was known to have been a ronvii 'Vcl National Socialist, was his 
rigKt-hand man. During a* fierce argument with some of the 
generals who had referred to Hitler in private conversation as 
being a criminal dilettante, Latlmann had said: ‘Since we did not 
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revolt before we have no right to make accusations now that we 
are in misfortune/ But they had all been united in their rejection 
of the ideas of the Committee. Quite apart from their objection, 
on principle, that to break their oath to Hitler was incompatible 
with an oiricer’s honour, they had subscribed to Field Marshal 
Paulus’ point of view' when he had said that it was impossible to 
have a clear picture of the situation from a prison camp. It 
was not certain, they said, whether Hitler would not after all 
succeed in re-establishing Germany’s military strength. It was 
also not impossible that he would succeed in splitting the alliance 
which had been formed a^jainst him. But even if neither of these 
happened, action against Hitler should be left to the military 
leaders inside Germany, they argued. 

Our counter-arguments tha.t Hitler had betrayed the German 
people a hundred times over and that the oath taken in his name 
no longer held good were all useless. They also refused to listen 
to our arginncnt that only a non-lNazi (ycrmany might perhaps 
succeed in making capital out of the dilTercnces betw'cen the 
Allies, and that it ^vas utter nonsense to hope for a renewal of 
German military povvei^'iic view of the vast superior!^’ of England, 
America and Russia. We tried in vain to show that the C'rcnnan 
military leaders outside Ciermany must be spurred on to action 
against Hitler and given psychological suj)porl by the destiuctiun 
of the Hitler myth, and by telling the (*erman people the truth 
about the actual military situation. It was imjH^rtanl, wc argued, 
that all opponents of Hiller, no matter to what parties they be- 
longed, should, bv our example, l)c encouraged to united action — 
if an attempt lo^ovcrthnjw Hitler was to succeed. But our argu- 
ments struck against the iron wall which the generals and other 
ofliccrs had built for themselves. They were frightened of accept- 
ing the responsibility. 


Who werb these people who suddenly found themselves at the 
anti-Fascist school to take part in fne foundation of the Com- 
mittee? I had not yet met the ‘Communist lieutenants at the school. 
Charifiiis, a fighter pilot, and Rcyher, an old sergeant-major of 
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the Reich swehr, who later commanded an engineer company, had 
helped to found the anti-Fascist officers’ group. Bcrndt von 
Kiigelgen, a journalist; Kehler, a post-office official; and a flight 
lieutenant, Willms, had all passed through Wagner’s hands. A 
Major Homann, a winy and charming talker, belonged to the 
Hamburg business circle which had never been very keen on 
Hitler’s methods of political and economic warfare. They knew 
that they would have to foot the bill in any case. In addition to 
this, Homann belonged to a regiment where opposition against 
Hitler was particularly strong among the officers. Captain 
Fleischer seemed a sceptic and a pessimist by nature and a walking 
rext book of statistics. He had bccii a member of the Democratic 
Party and had always thought that Hitler’s dilettantism would 
end in catastrophe. 

Rucker and Kraasneck 1 had known before. They had been 
commander and adjutant of a ‘Landsturm’ battalion and had been 
taken prisoners at Veliki Luki in January. 

‘My wife had always said that I would one day have to pay 
with my blood for Hitler’s policy!' Riicker.had told us in his 
strong Berlin accent, when he and Krau»i?ck arrived in Camp 27. 
Wilh boots which were far too big for him, spectacles which 
perched on his huge nose, Jus peaked cap and his vviriter cloak, he 
looked like a little gnome. 'The sight of him had horrified and at 
the same time amused us. 

‘They spat at me when I refused to hoist the old swastika at 
school/ he continued, 'an Invausc I bckaigcd to the “November 
Traitors”, and was a vSocial Democrat too. Yes, thtv spat at me 
and turned rue out.’ 

Their battalion had not even been sufficiently trained or 
equipped to defend the* railway lines in France. It had been sent 
into action against T. 34 tanks. Before they had even had time 
to realise what wcas happening and had recovered from the first 
shock, these two ^orld War I veterans lound their battalion 
overrun and the Russians in the o'^iddlc of their unHs. It had 
therefore been an easy maftcr to vin tliem over to the anti- 
Fascist grotip in Camp 27. 

By far the most intelligent men in the ranks were th$ two 
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Communist deserters, Hans Zippel and Max Emmcnddrfcr, and 
a young don, Dr Kertzscher. The teachers at the anti-Fascist 
school had chosen them for our Committee. 


The date ior the foundation of the (Committee was set for July 
I2th. In spite of this, no one was quite clear what the political 
character of the C'ommittee was to be. The Communists had 
brought a draff t proposal with tl‘em from Moscow but it was 
more suitable for delivery before a Soldiers' Committee or a Com- 
munist Pails meeting than for a National Commitice. Those 
officers who were not declared ('ommunisls completely rejected 
the draft. After violent arguments between the non-Communist 
officers and the Communists, agreement over the text of the 
declaration of the National Committee was finally reached. As a 
result of these arguments, strong emphasis was placed on the 
desire for national self prescr\ ation m the fact oi Hitler’s catas 
trophic politics and sirategv. Reference was rn idc to Stein, 
Clausewitz and Wck and a strong line taken to jirtscrvc the 
Army, not to return to'V^cirnar politics and to abjthdon all refer- 
ences to the class war that wen n<»r connected with the punish 
ment of war criminals. 

Curiously enough, the Russians had shc/wn much more sym- 
pathy and understanding for these demands than the German 
Communist refugees. In generril, the refugees displayed an 
astonishing lack of comprehension of the situation in Germany. 
They were, for example, living under a complete illusion as to 
the strength of the illegal Workers' Parties in the Third Rc’ich. 
I had even read a statenient by Dimiliofl in which he had said that 
the civil war in Spain had proved that llic Fascist armies were not 
in a position to undcrtikc large scale military action as their 
armies would use their weapons to tight their own oppressors and 
exploiters. Such pieconccived ideas were the origin of the com- 
pletely faUc conception the Russians had of the relationship be- 
tween oflicers and men in the Germany Army. The refugees 
underestimated the social chJngcs which had taken place in Ger- 
many,- since 1918, and particularly since 1933. They had nev»r 
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understood that the Third Reich had brought with it a large 
portion of Socialism, that the younger officers had not received 
their cdutation in selective schools, but in the Youth Movement 
and the Hitler Youth, and that the much-talkcd-of class conscious- 
ness of the workers had— to a large extent — disappeared. They had 
become victims of their own propaganda. Instead of analysing 
the facts, as their eminent predecessors had done, they projected 
their preconceived ideas, which they imagined to be true Marxism, 
into these facts. 

It had actually liappened at an officers' meeting in Oranki that 
the old parliamentarian and public speaker, Ulbncht, had been 
Imghcd to scorn when he had troiicd out his eternal jihrasejf 
about ‘the watch dogs of capiUihst monopoly’ — ^^fhyssen, Pdnsgen 
and Z.mgen. He had not undersiO(»d th it ever with the best will 
in the world the (ould have no id(‘j what he had meant 

by this high sounding phrase, as it would have required a certain 
knowletlg' of Marxist teaching winch c'nlv very few •|:)ossessed. 
Furthermore, thf rcfugc'ts did not und< rstand tliat the mere 
mention of ihe Weimar Rcpub!i< produc' d a violent* reaction in 
most (lermans. Weimar was, lor most of#them, the symbol of a 
weak, aimless society, Ik king in iorc^ and backbone, which had 
not wiilioui good reasiai come to an ignuininions and inglorious 
end. 


13/A fidy, 1943 

The National (^oinmittn wa* bninded. Three to htur hundred 
people gatherc'd m the krasnogoisk ‘Hall ot the Soviets’ which 
had been dceoiated wilh hi »ck, wbr ' nul red flaj's. Th" Oim- 
munist refugees from %fosv.ow, the tutnio members of the 
National Committee' chosen among the piisoners of war, student^ 
fiom the mil Fascist school, the ‘delegations’ Irom the camps, 
the Russians, Piotesjor Arnold, Lt. Colonci Prof. Janson (the 
head of the anti Fascist seluxil), Mavr Sttin and sevcAl other 
officers from tlic Politbuicnif who .iad helped to bring the 
National Committee to life, were jll* present. There were also 
several ‘sympathisers’ from (\imp 27, officers who belonged to 
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the original group which had backed out so ignominiously and 
which was now reinforced bv Colonel von Hooven, the Com- 
munications Officer of the Sixth Army, Colonel Steidlc, a member 
of Catholic Action, and Major von Frankenberg, one of the most 
experienced pilots in Germany. 

After long speeches of good will, the text of the declaration of 
the National Committee was finally read out: 

MANIFESTO or THE 

NATIONAL ‘free OERaIANV’ COMMITTEE 
TO THE WLIIUMACHT AND THE GERMAN PEOPJ.E 

Circumstances force us Germans to take immediate decisions. 
The National ‘Free Germany’ Committee has been formed in 
this hour of supreme danger to Ciermany’s existence and Ger- 
many’s future. Workers, writers, soldiers, officers, professional 
men, and politicians, men of all political and ideological views, 
who only year ago would not Ilhc thought such a union possible, 
have today joined the National C^jmmittee. I’hc National Com- 
mittee expresses the thoughts and desires of millions of C/ermans 
at the front and at Ifcviic to whom the Lite of their fatherland 
is dear. The National Committee feels itself justified and considers 
it its duty to speak frankly and unsparingly in the name of the 
German people in this hour of destiny. Hitler is leading Germany 
to destruction. 

At the fronts: 

The defeats suffered in tiie past seven months arc unparalleled 
in the history of Germany: Stalingrad, the Don, the Caucasus, 
Lybia, Tunis. Hitler alone is responsible for these defeats and yet 
he continues to stand at the head of the Wchrmacht and of the 
German Reich. Scattered ovei thousands of miles of front, the 
German armies stand far away from their home, relying on allies 
whose fighting capacity and reliability was j;lubious from tlie be- 
ginning, and exposed to the mighty blows of a coalition which is 
gaining in force every week. The English and American ;b.rmies 
are knocking on the gates of Jiuropc. Soon (}ermany will have to 
fight on all fronts at the same time. Encircled by overpowering 
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opponents the already weakened Wehrmacht cannot hold the 
enemy back much longer. The day of collapse is approaching ! 

At Home: 

Germany has today become a scene of battle. More and more 
towns, industrial centres and ports arc being destroyed. Our 
mothers, wives and children arc losing their homes and belong- 
ings. The free peasants arc expropriated. Total mobilisation is 
ruining the artisan and the trader and is sapping* the nation’s 
health and strength. 

Without consulting his people, Hitler has been preparing this 
^var for years. Hitler has isolated Germany politically. Without 
scruple he has provoked tlie greatest powers in the world and 
united them in a merciless war against Hitlerite domination. Jic 
has made the whole of Europe into an enemy of the Get man 
people and sullied his nation's honour. He is responsible for the 
hatred which surrounds Germany today. 

The facts speak for themselves. The war is lost. Germany is 
only able to keep going at the cost Cif terrible sacrifices and 
deprivation. To continue a hopeless battk* (v^ould mean the ruin 
of the nation. 

But Germany must not die ! It is a matter of survival or death 
for our Fatherland. If the (jcrman people continue to let them- 
selves be led towards destruction without raising any objection, 
they will not only become weaker every day but tjicy will also 
become more and more g«.‘ Ity. Then it will only be possible to 
overthrow Hitler with the lielp of foreign guns. Tins A^ould mean 
the end of our nation<iI independence It would meaTi the breaking 
up of our Fatherland. And we could blame nobodv but ourselves. 

If, on the other hand, the Cjcrrnan people pull themselves to 
gether in time and prove by their deeds th.it they really want tf^ 
be a free people and that they are resolved to free Germany from 
Hider, then they wiH have gained the right to decide their own 
future and to demand the respect of the world. This is the only 
way t <5 preserve the meaning f>f freedom and the honour of the 
German nation. 

The German people want and need immediate peace. But 

£ 
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nobody will make peace with Hitler. Nobody will even negotiate 
with him. It is therefore the urgent task of our people to form a 
truly German government. Only such a government will enjoy 
the confidence of its people and that of its former enemies. Only 
in this way can peace be brought about. 

Such a government must be strong and must have the necessary 
power to render harmless the enemies of the people, Hitler and 
his followers and ^proteges; to put an end to terror and corrup- 
tion; to produce a stable govcrnn.'ienl worthy to represent Ger- 
many abroad. This can only be achieved if all classes of society 
join together in a fight for freedom assisted by fighting groups 
who are united in their aim to overthrow Hitler. The patriotic 
forces in the Army must play a leading part in this battle. 

Such a new government must pul an end to the war immedi- 
ately, must withdraw the German troops to the original frontiers 
of the Reich and enter into peace negotiations renouncing all 
conc]uercd territory. In this way they will bring about peace and 
will lead Germany back into the comity of nations. The German 
people will only then have the chance to })rovc their national will 
in peace and to rccon.^titutc their sovereignty. Our aim is a free 
Germany. 

Wc demand : 

A strong democratic power which is in no way similar to the 
apathetic Weimar regime, but which will ruthlessly suffocate 
any attempt, at conspiracy against the nation's righl lo freedom 
or against the peace of Europe. 

Com[)letc elimination of all laws based on national and racial 
hatred, and all other dishonourable institutions of the Hitler 
regime, as well as all ccK'rcive laws passed by Hitler against free- 
dom and human dignity. 

e The reinstitution of political rights and the furthering of social 
progress. The reinstitution of freedom of speech, freedom of the 
Press, ^freedom of organisation, of conscience and of religion; 
freedom of enterprise of trade and craftsmanship; a guarantee 
of the right to work and to possess legally acquired property; 
the handing back to their fightful owners of property stolen by 
the National Socialist rulers; confiscation of the wealth of those 
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responsible for the war and of war profiteers; the rc-establish- 
ment of trade with other countries to ensure a healthy national 
prosperity; immediate release and compensation for all victims of 
the Hitler regime; a fair unsparing trial of all war criminals, war 
leaders, men behind the scenes and their helpers who have thrown 
Germany into ruin, debt and shame. 

Amnesty, however, to all supporters of Hitler who have proved 
by their deeds that they have broken av/ay .in time and have 
joined the movement for a free Germany. 

Forward, (xcrmans, into battle for a free Germany! 

We realise that sacrifices are incviiablc. But they will be all the 
smaller the more determined the battle against Hider. The sacri- 
fices in a battle for the liber aticjn ol C^ermanv will be a thousand 

j 

times smaller than the senseless sacrifices which a continiialiofl of 
die war will entail. 

German soldiers and officers on all fronts! You have the 
weapons! Keep your weapons! Under the leadership of respon- 
sible leaders wlio are united with you in the fight aj^iinst Hitler, 
be oravc and make vour way home to pieace. • 

Working men and women at home! \*ou arc in the majority! 
Use it for organised action. Form battle groups in the factory, in 
the village, in the workers’ camps, in the high school, everywhere 
where you are together! Do not follow Flitlcr any longer! Do 
not allow yourselves to be cx[^loited to help to prolong the war. 
Fight with every means in voui power, each one in. his own way, 
in his own place, in die ufe of die Slate, in society and in 
commerce ! 

We have a great example in ou. history One Juindred and 
thirty years ago, wfiep^^Cierman troops were still fighting on 
Russian territory, the verv best (jermans, von Stein, Arndt, 
Clausewitz and Yorck, called upon the conscience of the Gcrmai 
people to fight for frcedc*in, addressing them from Russia above 
the heads of their troiichcrous leaders. Like lliem, we shall do all 
in our power, even at the c^yieiisc our life, to continue the 
battle for the freedom of our people and the speedy fall of Hitler. 
The battle for a free Germany requires courage, action and deter- 
mination. Above all have courage. Time is short. Quick actidn is 
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required. Those who continue to follow Hidcr from fear, 
despondency or blind obedience are cowards and are helping 
Germany on to national catastrophe. Those who hold the demands 
of the nation higher than the ‘Fiihrer’s’ orders and will devote 
their lives and honour to their people will save their Fatherland 
from deepest shame. 

— For our people and our Fatherland! 

— For immediate peace ! 

— For die salvation of the German people! 

— For a free and independent Germany! 

— National Tree Germany’ Committee. 

Errick Wernert, whom the Communists intended to be President 
of .the National Committee, had been acting as chairman at the 
conference. He was known as the author of political ditties in 
cabarets, Commissar of the Thalmann l)rigacle in Spain, radio 
commentator in Moscow, translator of Russian poetry from 
Lermontov to Mayakovski and the author of crude pacifist poems. 
Together with a* sort of bouigeois bonhomie he combined a 
fanatical devotion to the Soviet Union. This canic^ easily to him, 
as he was obviously more at home in the s[)hcrc of ‘poetic' fantasy 
than in a world of reality. 

Two days of the .conference were devoted to endless speech 
making. 

In so far as the speeches were made not by the pupils of the anti- 
Fascist school who reeled off phrases they had learned by heart, 
but by qualified speakers such as Iladcrmann, Weinert, Willy 
Bredcl, Homann, Fleischer and Hetz, the conference was an 
impressive balancing of accounts with Ilitler, his wild ideas and 
crimes, and the terrible disasters which he had brought upon 
^Germany. However contradictory, muddled and doubtful the 
early history of this conference may have been, however two- 
faced and filled with the motive of personabgain the intentions of 
those participating, and however much the Communists may have 
regarded the whole thing as a clever propaganda trick— a real 
hatred of the regime to whifeh Germany had fallen a prey and a 
sincJerc hope of dealing it an effective blow, permeated the confer- 
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cncc and gave it a note of sincerity which made me forget all my 
scepticism and doubts. 

The chief sensation of the conference had been the appearance 
of the first oflicer to have deserted on the Eastern Front, only a 
few days before. He gave a shattering account of the breakdown of 
the new German summer offensive near Kursk and of the Soviet 
counter offensive. Lieutenant Frankenfels had been a party mem- 
ber and S.A. leader, and had been an infantry officer on the eastern 
front since 1941. It could not have been cowardice but more 
likely a sudden decision under the shock of the complete destruc- 
tion of his battalion which had made him decide to go over to the 
enemy. In his report he had analysed coolly and clearly the* hope- 
less mistakes of the higher military command seen from the point 
of view of a front line officer. He had painted a picture of J:he 
inadequacy of tlic (icrman equipment and arms and the vast 
Russian superiority in material, especially their mass supplies in 
tanks and artillery, which had served as a perfect illustration of 
the false hopes of the generals for a military recovery^ One could 
only wonder how it had bex'u possible for the military experts to 
have had such a false picture of the situation. 

I too spoke at the conference. My theme, as it seemed an 
appropriate one, was Bismarck's policy towards Russia. My talk 
was based on the followang ideas: 

Bismarck had always desired political co-operation between Ger- 
many and Russia, but onlv under the prc-suppositicui that Russia 
would never be given a cha.jce to play the part of the extortioner 
towards Germany. It was ^this self imposed condition in Bis- 
marck’s politics towards Russia that Hitler had igi*iorcd when, in 
1939, began a war leaning heavily on the German-Soviet Non- 
Aggression Pact. Even if it were true that the Soviet Union had 
not played an honest game with him in 1941, he alone must carr^ 
the full political responsiBility for the present state of affairs. 

But today, when Germany was in such a hopeless situation, 
there was little time to choose. A C ^‘ ^^rnunist Germany at the 
side of a Communist Russia *would always hold an important 
place and play a significant role ir* fiuropc. Problems of trade 
markets and unemployment would no longer exist, nor the danger 
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of a war on two fronts. Who would make war against such an 
alliance? Orientation towards the West, on the other hand, 
would solve none of these problems and would only make Ger- 
many the target of all conflicts between the capitalist and socialist 
worlds. Quite apart from this, could there be any way out of the 
recurrent crises of the past thirty years other than the socialist 
transformation of society? Could this transformation take place in 
any other way than in the revolutionary way througli the dictator- 
ship of the ploletafiat? Had anything ever been achieved on these 
lines without resorting to force? Had the Nazis not merely 
usurped the place which the Socialist Parly had held in 19J8 and 
which^, in Russia, the Bolsheviks had gained for themselves — 
the place of a revolutionary chte? It is certainly more pleasant 
and more civilised to live in a democratic State, than in a State 
like the Soviet Union which no longer recognises a man’s right to 
live his own life in his own way — provided that the man has 
money and work and provided that the democratic State is capable 
of maintaining the conditions of normal life. But )i seems that 
for the past thirty years this has no longer been the case. The 
atmosphere of laisser-jtMire may be pleasant so lf>ng it docs not 
leave humanity to the chaotic and destructive influences of blind 
economic forces, so long as it does not mean that absence of ideals 
and moral values which gives a free hand to exploiters such as 
Hitler. Was it not futile to be indignant aliout the lack of freedom 
in the Soviet Union, so long as the mass of the people were tied 
to their place of work, tormented by tlie anxiety for their daily 
bread, incaf^able of deciding their own fate owing to lack of 
education? A Communist revolution in Ciermany would have had 
few victims compared with the victims and destruction of this war. 

I concluded with the sentence: * 

^ ‘To work together with a rcvoluticmary Socialist Russia was 
bound to be more positive an arrangement for Germany than 
was Ihsrnarck’s friendship with the “Gein^arme of Europe”.’ 

At nhdday on the second day of the conference the list of 
speakers had been exhausted, when Weinert rose to rcAd out 
the names of the candicfal^s for the Committee. There were 
thir<y-two names, of which one-third were Communist refugees, 
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one-third officers and one-third other ranks, Weincrt had put the 
list to die vote. 

‘Those who are for the list should raise their hand/ It was 
unanimously accepted. The newly elected members of the 
National Committee then signed the manifesto. Finally, the Com- 
mittee elected its leaders, consisting of Weincrt, Major Hetz and 
myself. 

The conference wound up with a communal meal, innumerable 
glasses of vodka and a performance by a growp from a Moscow 
theatre. From this day onwards we were to broadcast to Germany 
on several wavelengths. We had chosen, as our theme song, the 
first bars of Arndt’s Song of Freedom. Our newspaper ^ Free 
Germany, with its black, white and red border, was to replace 
The Free Word in the camps and was also to be dropped over 
the front in leaflet ff>i m. A representative of the National Cbm- 
mittee was to be appointed to every Soviet division in order to 
organise direct propaganda with the help of leaflets, kuidspcakcrs 
and men sent to the front. At the same time these men were to 
collect material for the G)mmittce. Whenever^ possible a student 
of the anti-Fascist school was to go out ^s^ assistant to the repre- 
sentatives at the front. 

To begin with, the National C'.ommittcc w^as to hold its meet- 
ings in the hall of the anti-Fascist school, which was a large, low 
cellar. After a week they were to move to a trade-union hall on 
the Leningrad road tw^erity miles from Moscow. The emigres were 
to remain in Moscow and ’ -tc -..mly tc^ conic out fo meetings or 
to do current jobs on the radio and newspaper. The\fc were to run 
an office of the Commiut^* in Mo'^eow and ta deal with the 
Soviets on any 4nesiioris of organisation which arose, such as the 
printing of the paper, thf management of radio transmissions, and 
the journcYs of the envoes to the front and to the camps. 
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Officers and Generals 


2%th Jtdy, I9i,3 

I WAS s E A T E I) on the deck of the river steamer, Rosa Luxem^ 
burg, and surrendered myself complctelv to the feeling of liberty 
which 'these voyages on the vast Russian rivers gave me. My hair 
was growing again. The diin living hoots in which I was taken 
prisoner were now replaced by new boots. Wc had been given 
new captured Cierrnan clothing, distributed loot, but received 
Russian Army clothes for diis journey so that wc would not be 
.conspicuous w^hen walking alone in the streets and on the stations. 

We left the Volga and turned cast into the Kama river. The 
journey was to take two days upstream to Yclabuga, the officers’ 
camp 97. As far as K&vtjn we had been given sleepcrs«and after- 
wards, until the departure of the ship, we had spent several days 
in the government building <)[ the Tartar People’s Republic. ‘Wc’ 
were a delegation of the ^^ational Committee consisting of Fried- 
rich Wolf, the doctor and Cierman playwright, famous for his 
plays Zvan\ali and Professor Mamloc'l(, Major Homan n, Captain 
Stolz, Lieutcnant-Ckdonel BaratofT, a member of the political 
headquarters administration of the Red Army, and myself. We 
had two other \')fficcrs with us who were to prepare the ground 
for the foundation of a League of German Officers. The idea for 
this came from Professor Arnold, i.e. \rom the Russians, and 
i^om the officers of the Committee. It was clear that our propa- 
ganda w(ajld only have a chance of success in the Wchrmacht if 
Paulus and the majority of the higher Stalii-igrad officers were to 
back it. 'But as well as all their other scruples, these gentlemen 
were unwilling to be connected wi’th party politicians, especially 
Communists, or to accept*- pacifist-poet-agitator as president. 
They were also reluctant to sign anything such as our appeal to 
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found illegal groups in preparation for the coup d'itat against 
Hitler. But an Officers* League would give them the opportunity 
to express themselves in more moderate and ‘officer-like* terms. 
They would be under the impression that they were playing an 
independent role and would gradually get used to our way of 
thinking. That is why wc wanted to make the decision to take 
part in our plan easier for them. 

All these ruses would hardly have been necessary if the Com- 
munists had not been so clumsy and had pos'sessed more know- 
ledge of the German mentality. There were n few Communists 
like Brcdcl, Wolf and Zaisser who were quite good at dealing with 
the officers. But spokesmen of the Party> such as Ulbricht with 
his soulless ‘dialectical’ monologues, were insufferable. Yet Ul- 
bricht seemed to have the most influence with the Communists. 
One of the students at the vinti-Fascist school compared him with 
a trade-union leader who was alwavs arranging something 
behind the scones and then presenting the workers with the ]ait 
accompli. 


We had a pleasant impression of Moscow and Kazan in summer, 
as wc drove through the streets. I fell, though, that to form any 
real judgment one would need to know what life was like inside 
the houses. But the people in the streets looked happy and con- 
tented. Friedrich Wolf toid us an interesting story^as we entered 
Kazan. In the winter of 79. i, when the Germans w’ere at the 
gates of Moscenv. he had been evacuated to Ka'/an with the 
Authors’ League. Panic an(! defeatism reigned in •Moscow. There 
were tw’o or three days of complete ch.' os and rumours w'cnt about 
that Stalin was dead. It le German refugees were in a desperate 
state of mind. Kazan is far from Moscow^ but they were in sucji 
terror of the Germans ccj^ing south that they were already discus- 
sing the best mctho^ls of suicide. However, u\c Government of 
the Tartar People’s Republic had phms to send these “‘eminent 
visitdlrs from Moscow’ to th 5 northernmost frontier in order to 
have a free hand in Kazan if the ^(tviet State broke up. It was 
only with the greatest difficulty they had been prevented from 
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carrying out this order. It would have been a death sentence for 
the refugees. In fact, a number of German refugees had died of 
starvation when a similar thing happened in Tashkent. 

No, the Soviet system was not as unshakable as our propaganda 
made it out to be. Only a few days before, an engine driver had 
argued with me that the men at the head of the Government must 
be criminals, as it would otherwise have been impossible for the 
Germans to break through in one push to Moscow, Leningrad 
and Rostov. • 

‘Wc have deprived ourselves of millions and millions for the 
sake of the Army,' he stormed, ‘but our rapacious Government 
must have lined their pockets with the money.’ I realised, of 
course, that this way of looking at things was verv primitive and 
unfair. It w'as true that the Soviets had disposed of a colossal 
quantity of war material in 1941. But the superior German tech- 
nique, mental alertness, and the experience of the German soldiers 
and junior.oflicers had far outbalanced this in the first two years 
of the war. 1 had become sn much of a Marxist that I enquired 
at once what the class and background of this man was. He 
informed me that in 19^78 his father had still owmed lao hectares 
of land in the Ukraine. No sooner had he told me this than he 
began a violent tirade against the collective farms. But I could 
not help believing in the idea of modern industrialised agriculture 
on a collective basis. Goering was right when he said that the 
Ukraine was a land where milk and honey flowed. Where would 
the Soviets be today if it were not for their mechanised large-scale 
agriculture v’hich they had only been able to develop with the help 
of enforced collectivisation? W^ilhout this they would have been 
completely overrun and would liavc starved during the war. It 
was true that enforced collectivisation st'l.mcd to have swallowed 
the revolutionary freedom of the 'twenties and created a new 
aosolutism. Stalin's [position was strengthened in this way. And 
yet the question remains open whether a more liberal method 
would have achieved its grial. It is impossible to prove this at 
present. Certainly, other methods w*Duld have required more^time, 
and it was exactly time which the Soviets could not afford. 
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5/A August, 1943 

I found myself addressing a meeting of oflicers in the Yelabuga 
camp. It was a compulsory meeting organised by the Soviet camp 
directors. A little while before, a group of staff officers had stated 
that attendance at the meetings of the National Committee of 
one’s own free will Vv^as in itself treason, and would be punished 
accordingly after final victory. In view of this we had asked the 
Russian camp authorities to make use of tlieit*pow«r by ordering 
the camp inmates to attend; thus they would prevent the camp’s 
Nazis from coercing the other officers. 

Refore me were gathered some cigh»^ hundred officers f»om the 
Stalingraci Army. About one third of them ostentatiously turned 
their backs to me. In the expression on the faces of most of the 
others, I rend extreme .eserve, if not active dislike, 

I began my lecture : 

‘Gentlemen ! Comrades ! 

‘You will proiiably be surprised and even consider it treason 
that the National ‘ffuec (Germany” Committee is "organising a 
meeting in this camp under the black, ^^^hite and red emblem. I 
can assure yon that i( was .1 very careful and considered choice 
of colours. Under this flag, the old dream of the Cicrmans for a 
unified empire once came true and the deep longing ot the Ger- 
man people to become a contederation nr states under one flag 
was realised- Today, wc fight for thi^ same empire, the existence 
of which is threatened hy Miller. Hy his hypocritical use of 
imperial ideas. Miller has enticed us Ck*rmans to ff»lJow him. But 
he has used the strengtli oPthe CkTir.m people and their State in 
a blind and deluded way, and now he seems determined to en- 
danger the very existent * of our empire' and to plunge it into the 
inevitable nun for which he himsell is heading. That is why we 
are fighting against llitJer. That is wliy we have chosen the flag 
under which our empire was foundctl as our sy mbol. Our,. 4 ecision 
does not lose in vafiie, even though ('ommunists play fin impor- 
tant ‘role on our Committees The Communists, ffoo, require the 
existence of a German State in omlcr to put their ideas into 
practice. It w^as a moment of great personal experience for me, 
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when, at one meeting connected with the foundation of the Com- 
mittee, I first saw the hall decorated with the colours under which, 
seventy years ago, my great-grandfather saw his task of forming 
the German Empire realised. I hold the profound conviction that 
the great work begun by Bismarck is not to die. We must now 
take up the threads spun by him and which have been so light- 
heartedly cut by his successors. 

‘ “I have helped the German people into their saddle, they will 
know how to ride by themselves,” Bismarck once said, and it 
seems to me that these words have a great deal to do with our 
present situation. The German people have been unable to get 
back into the saddle alone; nor have they taken the reins into their 
hands; since liismarck dicy have allowed themselves to be run 
and the reins to be held by more and more incapable people, and 
today we must realise that these reins are in the hands of a traitor. 
We must tear them from him and show that we arc determined 
to ride by ourselves if wo wish to avoid terrible misery. Here in 
the camp we must not shut ourselves awav from what is happen- 
ing. Here, as everywhere, we too are responsible for the fate of 
our Fatherland, Altholigh we failed to oppose the Hitler clique 
in the past, and the voice of reason can no longer be heard in 
Germany, we must now become the loudspeaker for that voice, in 
spite of the fact that our newspaper and our leaflets arc printed 
in Moscow, our radio station is in Moscow, and we are accused 
of treason by the voices of evil and stupidity. Why should it not 
be Moscow? Ifismarck always regarded co-operation between Ger- 
many and Russia as the basis of his foreign policy. Developments 
have proved him a thousand times right. In view of her position 
in the heart of Europe, it has been proved over and over again 
that Germany cannot survive in the struggle for power unless her 
relations with Russia are on a basis of honest and equitable co- 
operation. Such mutual cooperation is bound to be of value to 
both sides, 

‘1 cannbt see why the radical changes in government and in the 
social order of Russia, since Bismarck’s day, should mean a funda- 
mental change in German-Russian relations. 

‘You may ask yourselves why this young man is addressing you 
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on this subject and under these circumstances. I know too that 
many of you, who are convinced National Socialists, will despise 
me as a traitor, and others will dismiss what I have to say as 
rubbish because of their higher rank. Nevertheless, I think I have 
a right to speak to you. I have been brought up in an officer’s 
household and am proud of the fact that my two grandfathers 
fought in the cavalry battle of Mars-la-Tour, in the days when 
the German Empire was wrought in blood and iron. Hitler's 
national and social promises had their effect also id the home of 
my parents, especially in the years of crisis before 1933. And the 
people in my circle watched with growing anxiety how, after 1933, 
the Nazis were heading for war. more cind more clearly. They saw' 
how Hitler, against the advice of the Army and of experienced 
diplomats, continued his increasingly adventurous poliev of 
extortion and breaking of treaties, a poliev far worse than the 
escapades of William II and one which was bound to set the world 
against Germany, The murders of June 3uih, 1934, wlicn several 
good friends of my parents were amcaig (he victims, produced 
violent indignation against Hitler. The increasingly insolent 
attacks of the Party and the S.S. agiiin^t the Army and many 
deserving patriots such as, to cjuotc t)nly tine of many examples, 
Baron von Fritsch, caused many to reject the system. I, my- 
self, had ray first serious encounter with the system as an 
enthusiastic suj^portcr of the free youth movement which believed 
in a free development of the sj)irit and body of the individual and 
encouraged comradeship, anu love of nature. This movement was 
opposed to the Hitler Youth with its uniforms, its ridiculous play- 
ing at soldiers and its misuse of the word “comradeship’". My 
hatred of the system began when in\ friends and leaders 'n this 
movement were cxposco to the methods of the Gestapo and sent 
to concentration camps, and I myself was only released because <jf 
my name and the “consideration'’ the Gestapo still felt it had to 
give in 1938. It seerged to me that the English system of govern- 
ment was an ideal to be aimed at and I r^^'grcticd that w*c entered 
into a war against England ^in 1939, with an alliance with the 
Soviet Union, instead of the other* v?ay about. Nevertheless, for 
Germany this alliance seemed the only way out of a hopelessly 
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mismanaged situation. But, as early as the autumn of 1940 , 1 heard 
from one of Himmler’s adjutants that there was to be no attack 
on England as we intended to march against the Soviet Union the 
following year. The air attacks on the British Isles were to 
“soften” the English into making an alliance with Germany 
against the U.S.S.R. 

‘To force an alliance with bombs! To throw away the only 
chance of avoiding a war on two fronts 1 To speculate on the hope 
that England and the world would Sit back and watch Germany 
take the Ukraine in order to be able later to fling herself at the 
others’ throats ! This seemed and still seems to me the height of 
political madness. In spite of all this, I was an enthusiastic fighter 
pilot and by no means a pacifist. 1 have only now, through rny 
work with the National Committee, taken upon myself the con- 
sequences of my horror of the Nazi svsiem. But 1 prefer to take 
the corisccjuenccs now, late though it be, rather than never. 
You may look upon this as treason. I [relieve it to be the putting 
right of what was an excusable mistake. Hitler lias betrayed all 
his promises and oaths, as well as all our standards. We owe him 
no loyalty. But if you iii!fisr on your oflicers’ conception of honour, 
if you wish to call us traitors, 1 should like to remind you of the 
way your officers’ honour has been dragged in the mud by Hitler’s 
Wchrmacht. If you are lionest with yourselves, you will admit 
that we have all — without exception — been under the destructive 
influence of National Socialist morality. Which of us was immune 
from the temptations which the c.impaigns in Europe — so 
successful at first — brought with them? Which of us did not 
participate in the loot of France, for example, when Sperrle and 
Goeriiig said : “Buy all you can, even if vou go bust on the other 
side of the frontier.” Which of us really believed that it was a W'ar 

defend our Fatherland.^ Were we not quite clear among our- 
selves that it was a war to subjugate Europe — at least Europe.? 
How different is the present-day Army with its swastika on its 
chest to the Army of 1914-18, even allowing for a certain false 
glorification of the First World War. 

‘ “What you are is more important than what you appear to be”, 
was the slogan of the old Army. In the Hitler Arni; a wild chase 
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after decorations, from marshals down, has replaced all respect 
for achievement, soldierly feeling and real comradeship. Which 
of you will deny that things have gone pretty far when a new 
commander arrives without a Knight’s Cross, the soldier will 
swear because he assumes that reckless offensives will now take 
place. I was told by a commander of mine, who was one of 
the wildest daredevils along the Channel coast, that after this war 
he would like to become commander of an aerodrome and a 
landowner along the Black Sea, so that he could rule* “those serfs"’ 
with a whip; here in prison 1 learned that a commander of my 
III J.G. 3 squadron had left his squadron in the middle of the 
Stalingrad disaster to take the leave granted to him on the* award 
of a war medal. I heard that a few hours after receiving the 
Knight’s Cross a pilot asked to be transferred home, which .was 
granted, and that another avoided taking part in any further 
attacks after gettjng the same order. I’hcse arc not isolated cases, 
but examples which go to prove wliat sort of thiiigs happen 
in a war ol conquest as opposed to a v/ar of legitimate self- 
defence. 

‘You will probahl) think that one slulild nol sav such things 
about our coimiry while we aie prisoners of a foreign power 
which is at war with (jcrniany. But if you accuse the supporters 
of the “Free Ciermanv” movement with abusing accepted stan- 
dards of honoin, then you must also be prepared to let yourself 
be reminded by them tliat there are very good rcascins for lighting 
the Hitler system in oidcr tv> del end the honour of our nation. 
You must let us ask you no^t to identify serving a system which is 
run by traitors with service to the Ij'errnan pchple. 1 will not 
pretend that 1 saw all things clearly before I became a pris- 
oner. But being a prisoner and seeing the inability of each one of 
us to defend with conviction the fairness of the cause for whioh 
we had so far been fighfing — and not least, witnessing the drama 
of Stalingrad, of ivhich you were the victims- -all this has 
developed my views in tliis direction. 1 ?icvcr up liope that 
the lieads of the Army woufd sooner or later put an end to the 
activities of the brown shirts, and k was the greatest shock to me 
when twenty-four generals carried out Hitler’s order to continue 
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a batde which was completely senseless from a military point o£ 
view and could result only in the Sixth Army’s destruction. They 
let themselves be taken prisoners complete with fur coats, trunks 
and walking sticks, at a moment when two-thirds of their army 
of 300,000 men had been destroyed, and the rest were on the 
point of death trom starvation and disease. 

‘I have often cursed my imprisonment and its consequences 
have been difficult to bear — ^for, like you, I have known hunger, 
long weeks of dangerous fever ^nd disease, without proper 
medical care, and I, too, have slept on hunks in unheated barracks. 
In spite of this, I know today that it is my payment for the fatal 
inconsequence with which I rejected HitUr and yet helped him 
conduct his war. And 1 am not tlic only example; it applies to us 
all. If you, today, tell me oi the victims among the Stalingrad 
prisoners, and demand that the Russians tic'at us in a manner 
more seemly to officers before they begin to talk of co-operation, 
then I should like to icpl) tiiat in niv (>pinion wc c.uinot ask a 
foreign government (cspeciallv not in our present circumstances) 
for something we never even demanded of our own govern- 
ment. , ^ 

‘I am even, in some ways, grateful to fate for having become a 
prisoner of war. For a young man like m\stlf, it may have been 
the best way out of the dilemma oi not believing in Hitler and 
yet fighting for him, of flying with passion and doubting the 
sense of the attack. I am also thankful bc‘c,juse it forcibly took me 
out of a mental state in which 1 could never have liad any real 
power of judgment, and bec.msc fate has foiced me into an 
encounter with ideas which we, in C^erman^, were called upon lo 
destroy without even understanding them, f have also IcMrntd to 
realise that notlung can be mor^ pcinicious than lack of under- 
.j.tanding and undcr-esiimatioii of your cnem\. I know dial many 
of you regard with suspicion anyone vvhe. takes up a Marxist book 
and occupies himself with the ideas 011 whi^h the Soviet State is 
based, diough this is merely a justified desire to catch up with 
something that my generation, at least, missed. I cannot share this 
attitude and I admit that x Cf'in see much truth in Socialist and 
Communist ideas. Germany would have saved herselt a great deal 
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if she had given these truths some consideration. I also do not 
mind admitting that I have found among the Communist 
refugees in Moscow who work with us on this Committee people 
whose clear-sighted political judgments have made a great impres- 
sion on me. These people in no way correspond to the picture 
which the Nazis have painted of them. They have answered my 
questions, the solutions to which I had consciously and uncon- 
sciously already searched for before my imprisonment. As long as 
1 have no convincing counter -argument, I shall not let myself be 
persuaded that co-operation with the Russians is out of the ques- 
tion, and an attempt to save Germany from Hitler’s grip is, with 
their help, impossible. 

‘I hope I have succeeded in making you sec why I belong to the 
Committee, and why I am spc.jkmg to you here. I hope that yt>u 
will have felt that it is not self advancement, but sincere concern 
for our Fatherland and oiu nation v/iiich prompts me. I hope 
that you will not reject our desire to take up, together* with the 
National Committee, the l>attlc against liitlu and hisjicnchmen, 
who arc determined to l<'t the wh^»l^ nf (r^rm^ifiv <;niTpr the Gtp 
of the Stalingrad Army.' 

When I had finished I was greeted with isolated applause here 
and there. 7 ’he majority of the olTlcers remained silent. But not 
quite as many backs were now turned on me. Friedrich Wolf and 
Major Homann spoke next. At the end of the meeting our camp 
was like a disturbed beehive, ocforc the meeting the anti-Fa,scist 
group was something not to be taken sciiously, but now view^s for 
and against it were heatedly being exci...nged. Imrhediatcly after 
the meeting, over fifty oificers decided to join our group and the 
others gave up not speaking to us. The road seemed clear for a 
serious and proper discussion of oui plans o( action. 


loth August, 1943 

But bur friendly discussion was not to be. On the following 
day, the counter-attack of the fanaticnlly Nazi officers began. The 
Icadcis of this movement were officers of the General Staff and 
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young front-line commanders who had had quick promotion for 
distinguished service at the front. ‘Fight on to final victory’ was 
their slogan and terrorisation of their comrades their method. 
From the start they tried to make any discussion with us quite 
impossible by being offensive and provocative. On ffie one hand, 
they claimed that we were all opportunists, and on the other 
tlicy demanded that the Russians should treat them in a way 
more ‘seemly to officers’, if they were to work with them. At the 
same time, they had all signed a declaration about the treatment 
in the camp long before die foundation of the National Com- 
mittee. In this declaration, 800 officers had stated they were being 
treatecl humanely and according to the principles of international 
law. The Russians had dropped this declaration in ler.flet form 
o\;cr the German lines, in order to dispel the German soldier’s 
fear of being taken prisoner by the Soviets. Yet these same officers 
who had signed this declaration of their own free will were now 
accusing iis of treason against the 10,000 who had died during the 
first few \yeeks and months ol imprisonment after Stalingrad. 
7’hcse men knevi quite well that in similar cases the same thing 
had happened in Gctmaii). They themselves told^liow, during 
the first year of the war» some 500,000 Russian prisoners died of 
hunger in Germany. At all events, tlie 90,000 survivors of Stalin- 
grad were already dying of hunger and were infected with every 
thinkable disease before they were taken prisoner. In a tempera- 
ture of thirty degrees centigrade below zero, the, lice sat in thick 
grey layers on the men’s collars. That is what resistance to the last 
shot meant: ‘Hold out, or the Fiihrer will kick us out!’ But they 
did not blam^’ Hitler for the number of deaths. On the contrary. 
One day when wc had arranged an evening of poetry reading 
and one of the officers sang Heine’s poem ‘The Two Grenadiers’, 
put to music by Schubert, the applause at the words, ‘Then my 
own gallant Emperor shall ride o’er' the plain’, turned into a 
demonstration of loyalty for the brown shjrls. 

Of course jherc were a number of things our side did which 
were grist to the mill of the Na/Js and strengthened the officers’ 
attitudp. The Russian anti German political instructors were 
constarttly choosing tlic most blatant opportunists for special 
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jobs in the camp, people one could tell at a mile were Nazis. 
Our Camp Commandant was a drunken hero of the Revolution 
whose only education was to have learned the history of the 
Party by heart, and who was at the same time thoroughly 
corrupt. 

Yelabuga was a singularly dcj)rcssing place. It had once been 
a famous place of pilgrimage with two large monasteries, many 
churches and an important unloading point on the Kama river. 
Today, most of the traffic comes by rail, and in winter, when 
the river is frozen, the town is virtually cut ofl from the outer 
world. The real nightmare in Yelabuga was the prison. Next to 
the broken-down churches and monastery buildings, it was the 
largest building in the place, a real Iiousc of death like those in 
Dostoyevskies novels. Before cmr camp was ready, several of the 
officers had been taken there to be dcloused, but they had only 
seen a few Russian convicts. Recently, however, the Russians had 
released a (Jerman officer who had been arrested from*oi!r camp 
ill 1941 for alleged instigations to riot and mass dempnstrations. 
Since then he had been in 5olitaiy conlincmclU in the prison, 
without any news whatsoever about tiic \\-fir. Me had cither been 
completely forgotten, or the authorities h.id been loo lazy to trans- 
fer him to Oranki, where the camp had been moved in 1942. 
When we asked the Russians how such a thing could haj>pcn 
they shrugged their shoulders. For them this w^as nothing unusual. 
They have no imagination in these things. 

One of the cpiestions we were constantly being asked in the 
camp was, what practical advantages could be gainccT by joining 
the camp group of the National Comj.'iiiec? ‘Sufelv. while we 
arc in these camps, we Ccy^; do nothing co influence matters:’ the 
oflicers asked. It was true that our propaganda could only have 
an effect in Germany and on the Army if the entire mass oh 
prisoners, especially the ofFicer5, were on our side. So long as wc 
did not have real success inside the camp the Russians were not 
likely to give the Committee much oi ' free liaijd. So far the 
number of editions otour newspaper and leaflets was ridiculously 
small and did not compare with the* number of leaflets we Ger- 
man pilots had dropped over the Kliarkov basin in May 1942. In 
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addition, the students of the anti Fascist school, who were chosen 
to make front-line propaganda, were on the whole mentally in- 
capable of drafting a sensible leaflet and used only cliche and 
abusive language. The whole purpose of the National Committee 
was to have only Communists and Communist yes-men doing 
the propaganda. But most people fought shy of such activities. 
Many fcaied that their relatives would be seized as reprisals, a 
thought which had not occurred to me. But the officers here did 
not draw tfie obvious conclusions abouv a system which was 
capable of such things. 


September, 1943 

The National C'ommitree was moved into a comparatively 
modern building, which iiad once been a rest home, with central 
heating, running water and pleasantly furnished rooms. It was 
situated in a little wood, more like a park, on the steej) hank of 
the Klyasn\a, a small tributary of the River Moskva. This was the 
farthest place the German troops had reached in their advance 
on Moscow from the tiorth west in December 194T. There were 
still mines lying about, and the damage caused by hand grenades 
could still be seen. About one hundrctl oillcers had arrived from 
the various prisoner-of-war camps, among them quite a number 
of stall officers who wanted to join c>ur Officers' League. The 
most striking names among these were Colonel Steidcl, Colonel 
von Hooven, Major Bcchlcr, Major von Frankenberg, Colonel 
Czimatis, Colonel Pickel, Major Buchler, several military advo- 
cates and doctors, as well as some lieutenants of the reserve, an 
educational oflicer, CJerlach, Dr Grcij.cnhagcn, Dr Arras, Dr 
Wilimzig, schoolmasters and lawyers. 

On the 4th September a fleet of cars arrived bringing six gen- 
erals; leading them was the large upright figure of the white- 
haired Walter von Seydlilz, (k)mmandingp General of the First 
Corps. Then, folio wed the divisiona ‘1 commanders, Edlcr von 
Daniels, Martin Lattmann, Dr Korfes, Hellmuth, Schlomer and 
von Drebber. The Russiant had brought them here from the 
generals’ camp near Ivanovo, although they had really nothing 
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to do with us. They did not even return our greetings and only 
associated with the officers with whom they were personally 
acquainted and on whose advice they had been selected by the 
Russians. Although they regarded our activities as ‘treason’ at 
present, the officers who knew them seemed to think that we 
would be able to win them over in time. Seydlitz used to be con- 
sidered a favourite of Hitler's. The evacuation of the Demiansk 
pocket took place under his command, f(jr which he received the 
Oak Leaves to the Knight’s Cross. Later, when it 1:)ccamc clear 
that the army before Stalingrad was encircled, he handed a 
memorandum drafted by his Chief of Staff to (kncr.il Paulus, in 
which he urged an immediate breakthrough ‘if necessary figainst 
Hitler’s orders'. Sevdlitz know what encirclement meant and 

j 

this was doubtless the reason why he took such a strong line. 
Now there seemed a kind of rivalry between vScycllitz and Paulus, 
because wScydlitz claimed to have taken the more definite stand. 
Paulus claimed that Seydlitz, as a result of his memorandum, had 
been appointed commander of the northern flank of the pocket 
and directly responsible to Hitler, and that be ha(5 obeyed all 
Hitler’s orders; Seydlitz himself had admitted this, and main- 
tained that Hitler had then tied his hands. A suggestion for a 
breakthrough in January on all fronts, also east across the Volga, 
was said to have come from the First Corps. That wtiuld have 
meant suicide for the entire Army* 

The truth of these things will probably never be known, 
Seydlitz was certainly not mentioned in the hraiouTs’ list of the 
Sixth Army. This meant that his demarche had rrtet with dis- 
approval. Lattmann was on*e of those generals who was continu- 
ally boasting of being a National Socialist. At the artillery school 
at Juterbog he used to rcTiukc liis officers in public if they had not 
read Mem Kampf. Everyone considered this a presumption oj 
his part. His lieutenants failed him ‘the peacock' on account of his 
vanity. 

Schlomer was one of tht most respected and pojmlar divisional 
commanders in the Stalingrad Army. We l;new next to nothing 
about Drcbbcr except that he hfd been a police officer at 
Oldenburg. The most controversial figure among tlicm was 
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Edler von Daniels. There were wild rumours about the condi- 
tions in his divisional staff owing to his addiction to wine and 
women. 


jth September, 1943 

This morning I nearly fell out of bed as I woke to hear, in the 
room opposite me, Scydlitz roaring and banging his fist on the 
table, so that the window panes shook ; 

‘As long as the case of Zij)pel and (jold continues, there can be 
no question of my participating,' he roared. 

Zippcl, a Communist, had gone over to the enemy in June 
1941, and had now been made Secretary of the National C>om- 
mittee. Gold, also a Communist and a deserter, had, dressed in 
German uniform, helped the Russians blow up the commander’s 
headquarters at Veliki Luki. For this, he wms decorated with a 
Soviet order. This distinction w'as furthermore mentioned in 
flamboyant style in the prisoner-of-war newspaper. By so doing, 
the Russians presumably thought they could convince the pris- 
oners of the intcrnatioml character of the Red Army. To make a 
pact with deserters, even though they were dcserlcrs by political 
conviction, was an inconceivable idea for the generals. But to 
everyone’s great surprise (the news had spread by lunch time) 
the generals, von Scydlitz, Lattmann, Schlbmer, Dr Korfes and 
Edler von Daniels, had decided to take part in the foundation of 
an officers’ league. It w'ill never be known what exactly decided 
Scydlitz and his fellow generals to swing round so suddenly. The 
most difficult point during the negotiations with them was the 
question of ‘turning round’ the armed forces. The generals 
declared that they did not wish to be a party to ‘decomposition’. 
^Undcr this heading they included our call to disregard orders from 
higher commands, the ap[)eal in our Inanifcsto to form illegal 
groups (which reminded them too much of the years 1917-18 and 
the Soldiers’ Councils), and our demand to fight our way back 
into our Fatherland, under the leadership „of responsible men. 
The latter they regarded aJ timtamount to civil war and anarchy. 
They wanted to go no further than to invite the commanding 
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officers of the Wehrmacht to ‘insist that Hitler should resign' in 
order to make way for peace negotiations. They did not want a 
revolution, but a high level revolt. The argument which finally 
convinced them was that no one could disintegrate the German 
Army more quicklj than Hitler himself was doing, and that they 
would have no chance of influencing events unless they took part 
in the overthrow of the present regime. Stalin’s speech immedi- 
ately before the battle of Stalingrad must also have had its efiect, 
for he said that no one had any intention of diVirming Germany 
or annihilating tlu (rcrman Arnu. The Communists brought 
this to the notue ot the German gtnerals as an invitation to work 
with the Red Army, 10 disown Hitler and throw in their lc 4 : with 
the East. 

Whatever happened, the road was now Ircc fi>r the foundation 
of the Officers’ League, Scydlit/ uid several odicr officers were to 
]oia Wilhelm Pieck in another attempt to persuade General 
Paulus and the icmaining gciicials to follow suit. 


^^th ScptevihcVj 104 

Major von I'Vaiikenherg told us the results oi the trip to the 
gcncials' canij). Seydlu/ and his fiumls armed in the camp late 
at night when all ihe generals had j^ont to Ixd. They all jumped 
up in their pvjnnis and gathci(d round him full of curiosity. 
Scydlit/ had Ixcn so cxciled that the fxily woid he could bring 
out was ‘1\inioggen\ Put the s^ant of Yor^k did not inspire the 
night attired geiKials On the following da\, in a otilmer atmo- 
sphere, thes again failed lo*con\iiKc Panins and his comrades of 
the necessity to aa. Paulus maintaiiKd lu-* jjosition that it was im- 
possible to judge the sifuation clearly and that one should not 
endanger the work of .i possible military opposition by premature 
action. They paid no attention to Pieck, who reminded them o? 
his mandate in the last fan Rcichsiaiz t lection. Vncl so, on the 
next day, the foundation iff the 'I/Mguc of Ciciman Ofliccrs’ took 
place without Paulus iind his^gioup. 
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12 th September, 1943 

We were standing in the camp hall of the building which now 
belonged to the National Committee. The walls were decorated 
with the colours of the German Empire. Hundreds of German 
officer prisoners of war were seated at the tables set out in long 
rows, covered wdtli white tablecloths and decorated with bunches 
of flowers. The hall was overcrowded and it was hardly possible 
to push ono’s way through among the ‘ables. 

The first speeches began. Staff officers and generals examined 
the situaticjn boldly, and critically discussed the aims of the 
League. Their speeches were a merciless condemnation of Hitler. 
Inevitably one thoiiiiht of the listcneis-in at the front and in Ger- 
man towns, whose wirelesses would be set to the lowest audible 
volume; we all hoped that the German people might be listening 
to these appeals and that they would sympathise with us. The 
League of„Gcrman Officers was in the making! The sober analysis 
of the position given by the intelligence chief of the Sixth Army, 
Colonel voi*i Hooycn, received universal [)raisc. He said: 

'It must be a uriic|y’c event in history that officers who arc 
prisoners of ar are able to come together from dilTercnt camps, 
allowed to air their vi(‘ws freely, and can fraind their ow'n league. 
It appeared at first tliat this experiment must be contradictory to 
the aims of an enemy who had slowly but surely won the 
superiority in this long and bloody war, and who can sec final 
victory in sight. 

‘The world situ.'ition today, and especially conditions in the 
Soviet Union \^'hich wc have only IcaVncd to know and appreciate 
as prisoners of war, show, h(>wcver, a unity of interests of both 
countries on many decisive matters. A gSeal many officers, at first 
ejuite independent of each other, have analysed the general situa- 
^rion for themselves and have recognised^the positive factors neces- 
sary for the life of nations. Thc\ liavc come to the conclusion 
that the time for immediate action has come in order to put an 
end to the waf. They realise also that political and economic co- 
operation between all nations would give strong guarantees to 
each one of these nations and that this Cran only be achieved by 
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an honourable peace, which will ensure the livelihood of the 
nations and exclude the possibility of another war 
‘Total war ofTcis no hope To continue it would be both 
mad and immoril It could onlv end in complete destruction, 
slaughter, mutiny, the division of Gtrmmv, rum to industry and 
commerce, hunger, mi cr\ ind si wcr\ Reason and humanity 
demand that this wir should end ind pc ice be midc before it is 
too hte Sometimes 1 tompinson is nude with 1918 But history 
dots not nptit list If FI is time the end will bt very much 
worse liter the ^^chrmlcllt his been defcited, beciiise this war 
IS not bein r fou lit onls ioi the politic il md ctonomic issues of 
powci politu s but iU ) He uelinjr to die doetiincs of tht; N i/i 
Parts, for id u lil e the icii nous w irs of the middle ages 1 he 
hiticd of ill the world is dir t d 1 iinst Gcrmmy 

‘Thi% Hint th(K IS no Rcuh^ti^r n C»trm n\ there ire no 
pohtie il pirtic no or ^ nisitiori is there were in 1918 There 
ue no clem nts >( oi(l^»- md seeuiin wh^h t n nic'cnt the worst 
from hipptnin’^ one the Wchrnncht is dc trowed Such an 
outcorn will le i\t (rtimuiv (hilling hkt i c vk in u'tern itional 
polities without in\ w( dll of it own '♦)nK n t irK pence enn 
nltci tht 1 itc w nth e\ul( lulv iw nt^'Cieiminv Only i timely pc ice 
ein nit r (jernnms t lU md onK out orgmisition exists which 
enn nir in »■ such i pt i md present 1 tite of subset] lit nt ch los-— 
the Gerinm \\ hrmi lit Now wc e m driw 3 eompiiison with 
the ] irst \\oild ir In iqK Gcimm\ rcnld h i\ e concluded a 
ehe p pe ee when iJson [u hshee^ his touiteen points and 
thereby threw the weight oi Aneiie i into the st ilcs that lime 
Germinv w^^s still \<"rv strong the United St ite h^^d not set 
entered the w 11 md the world w is in 1 ne<l 10 inik^ feiee We 
had mother gr nt oppoifunitv m 1917 Ru n h id ee ised to bt an 
enemy Pi mee wis ne ^rls it the end o{ hei strength, FnglnnijJ 
m the midst of \ eiisis, find the United States not 'yet aetnel) in 
th'’ w ir, whueis (mmmy \ is unbeiten on il' nonts At tliat 
lime blind delusion tliw irfLd the pence lesolution of the Reichstag 
And on ALiigust Stii 1918 Pudendenii hid to announce that it 
was now impossible to win the war* ifid pe ice ncgotiitioiis would 
ha\e to be opened thiough cliploin itie eh mntls But it wis much 
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too late. The German Army had been defeated on all fronts and 
the country was in a state of revolution. As there was no strong 
democratic regime to deal with the situation, we deserved the 
terrible conditions imposed on us at Versailles, which resulted in 
the complete exploitadon of Germany. In his memoirs, Wilson 
later wrote that America had not taken part in the negotiations 
at Versailles owing to lack of interest. Ciennany was no longer a 
power worthy (‘f consult ration. 

‘Today, the situation is verv similar to that prevailing in 1917. 
The German Wehimacht is still a f<»rc(. lUit as it was then so it 

today the very last moment for negotiating a peace, for the 
walls around the Cxcrman homeland are cc'llapsing and even the 
foundations arc beginning to crack. . . . 'J’(j end the war now 
would bring with it a guarantee that honourable peace conditions 
will be imposed in Clermany ensuring the stability and life of the 
nation. I am convinced that it is neither in tlu interest oi the 
U.S.S.R. nt^r of lingland, nor of an^ oihcr power to see Germany, 
the heart of Europe, destroyed. Ilia inin would bring about a 
political vacuum and coinjilete disonlcr in Europe for a great 
many years. It would .dso carry with it thi seeds of future con- 
flicts. Wc have a further guarantee in the formal dec 1 iration of 
Marshal Stalin delivered openU before all the worlil on Kovember 
6th, 1942. His declaration, which is to be the basis loi tlu* work 
of the League ol (uTinan Oflueis, luns: 

‘“The ]>ritish Soviet- American coalition has as its programme; 
the abolition of racial exclusiveness, cs|u.ilu\ (4 all n.ilions and the 
inviolability of their territories* the Iibciation of oppiessed nations 
and the restoradon of tliiir lights oi .sovereignty; respcM for the 
right of all nations to govern iliemscKes as thc\ wish; economic 
aid to all nations wliich have suflercd damage, and support until 
t(hcy have reached rnatiaial juospority; the icstoralion of demo- 
cratic freedom and the annihilation of Hitler.’' 

Tn spite of all the biticrness of recent years, the Russian people 
have not forgotten the centuries of peaceful co-opcrati( >n between 
our two countries. I'he creative cfTcJits of Cicrmany, her language, 
her music, her classics, her'vwk in all branches of learning, are 
still alive today in ♦he Soviet Union and arc objects of universal 
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respect and admiration. The continuation of the war would only 
foster hate among the nations and a desire for destruction. This 
is why imijaediatc peace and friendship with the Soviet Union and 
all other nations is an essential for the survival of Germany. 
General von Seeckt, with his great political intelligence, always 
stressed this point. 

‘Provided a timely end is put to the war, on the basis laid down 
above, the post-war world will have a great deal to offer Germany. 
By close co-operation with all the countries of the world and 
mutual trade, especially with the U.S.S.R., her industries will have 
unlimited sales markets. At the same* time (lermany would be a 
grateful customer for the rich excess produce of Russia. Only such 
a peaceful order of things can bring about a solution to the ques- 
tion of “living space”, a question which has been so misused .for 
propaganda purposes, and which has already caused so much 
blood to flow unnecessarily. Friendship with the Soviet Union and 
all other nations would bring the lasting peace to Genilany which 
she needs so much. Friendly relations with the S^niet Union 
would mean work for everyone and the mean* of livelihood, in- 
stead of unemploymenu hunger and m#Scry. Again, one must 
draw the parallel with lyiS and the years which followed. It is 
true that an immediate conclusion of peace will place heavy 
conditions on us. We have the courage to say so openly. In any 
event we shall have to make good what wc have: done wrong, and 
many lean years of deprivation arc bound to follow. Rut at least 
wc shall have the certain prospect of prosperity and of being 
treated with respect in the great family of nations,* whereas in 
the o{)posite case, ruin and eternal subjugation \^\]\ he the only 
result. Wc cannot count on the voluntary resignation of Hitler 
and his government, as the bosses in this system are afraid for 
their lives. Their consciences and their hands arc unclean. The'# 
will prefer a desperate Battle to the hitter end rather than face 
the fate which awaitg them, if the German jvjoplc and the people 
all over the whole world wRo have suffered loss of li^fc and property 
sit in judgment on them. They have no other course. The appoint- 
ment of Himmler as Minister of tf<e interior in Prus.sia and the 
whole Reich, assisted by the police force of the entire country, 
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and as chief commander of all S.S. units, shows clearly that Hitler 
has no intention of ever letting the executive power fall into the 
hands of the Wehrmacht. Both the Government and the system 
intend to protect themselves against the people through the police 
and the S.S. 

‘Germany has a very difficult choice : cither war under Hitler to 
the point of complete destruction or the overthrow of the regime 
and the formation of a new strong National Government which 
must give three guarantees: 

1 That it has the confidence of the entire German nation; 

2 That it will rely on the people and the Wehrmacht to uphoy 
order and represent the interests of Germany; 

3 That it is willing and in a position to negotiate the immedi- 
ate end of the war and to lay the foundations for an honour- 
able and lasting peace. 

‘This is why, comrades, we German officers consider it our 
urgent du^y towards our nation to raise our voices and demand 
the resignation of Hitler and his regime. Tlic war must stop, an 
armistice must bp signed, and the Germans must withdraw to 
their CJerman fronticn«. A government supported by tfie entire 
nation and with sufficient power behind it must give peace back 
to our severely tested people, and to the world. It must prevent any 
partition of Germany, must reinstate freedom of religion, freedom 
of conscience, and the right to free cxj)rcssion of opinion, must 
guarantee all lawfully acquired property and must preserve friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union and all other nations of the world. 

‘Stalingrad was a warning signal for our people of the catas- 
trophe which ithreatens them. The Sixth Army, the Stalingrad 
Army, was declared dead. Today, those who were declared dead 
rise again and call upon the people to come to their senses and to 
^‘‘savc our Fatherland in its last hour”. No one has more right to 
this than you. Long live free, independent and peaceful Germany.’ 

After Colonel van Hooven, it was Colonel Steidle’s turn to 
speak. As a practising Roman Catholic he analysed the Nazi 
system’s attacks on the Church, on the family, on the rights of 
men. He concluded with the .challenge that especially those officers 
who were prisoners of war ,should raise their voices to save 
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Germany, even though at home Aey had been written off as dead. 

Finally, Major-General Lattmann stepped on to the speakers’ 
platform. He discussed the meaning and value of the military 
oath given to Hider in view of our present situation : 

*Wc have given our oath to the person of Adolf Hitler, there is 
no getting away from that,’ he began, ‘and we have given it before 
God in solemn fashion- The question is therefore very serious: 
Have we a right to break it? Can wc justify our reasons for 
taking such a step before our conscience, before our God, and — 
less important — ^before tlic world? Let us ignore the fact that this 
oath was not always given of our own free will, there are examples 
in history where ihc breaking of an oath has subsequently ]:)roved 
to have been a great and saving act. Even in the Christian con- 
ception of life an excuse for 5ajch an action can be found in ^the 
Commandments to obey God rather than man. The ethical con- 
cept of loyalty depends in the last instance upon the relationship 
between leader and followers, when the loyalty of the latter has 
l)cen ensured by oath, 'llic really honest generals and officers at 
Stalingrad told their troops quite frankly what, the [position was. 
I should like to remind you of the order given by one of the com- 
manding generals, long before the battles were over. The order 
ran as follows; ‘‘The Fiihrer has ordered that wc light to the 
bitter end- That order is sacred, my men.” Generals and officers 
such as this one demanded from themselves and from their 
soldiers the fulfilment of the military (>atli to the last, that is to say 
even in a situation where, as compared with the spiritual and 
physical terrors, death had lost its sting. How^ deeply people like 
this general must have reaJisecI the need for pence if they only 
refrained from action against Hitler on account of their loyalty 
to their military oath. If one carries such loyalty to its logical 
result, one comes to the conclusion : “Let Germany be anhihi| 
lated, if only the military* oath is not broken.” This extremity pro- 
vides the justifiLatiotj for regarding a further adherence to the oath 
as immoral. Since wc believe that to continue the war will bring 
about the annihilation of tht German people, wc consider the 
oath, given to Adolf Hitler under vefy dilTcrent conditions, now 
to be invalid. Because he knew diat our oath bound us to him 
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he was able to devise plans which were to make him into the 
‘‘Greatest of all Germans”. For this idea, and no longer for 
Germany, the precious blood of our comrades is being sacrificed. 
Is not this bold presumption an abuse of our loyalty? He thought 
that he could count on our literal interpretation of the wording of 
the oath. But we never gave our oath to make Hitler or anyone 
else the “L<ord of Europe” ! We swear before God that we shall 
be as loyal as anybody if it means fighting for Germany. But he to 
whom we hjlve svvorn loyalty has made lie of this oath. Today 
we consider ourselves under a greater obligation to our people than 
ever before, and under such an obligation we feel that we have a 
right t?o act. In view of the circumstances in which we find our- 
selves, we can at present act only with words. With these words 
we call the generals, officers and soldiers of tlie German Wehr- 
macht to jenn us against a continuation of the war! Help preserve 
the men of the Wehrmacht for the German people! Our Father- 
land nccds’thern. Recognise the call of the hour! C'rcate the basis 
for an armistice and peace! Lead the Wehrmacht back to our 
frontiers! Help pr/:vcnt the disbanding of the Army and the anni- 
hilation of the Reich! Help save Germany, by using thc%V'^ehr- 
macht as a w^eapon for peace! . . 

Loud applause greeted his words. Solemnly, over one hundred 
delegates from various officers' camps put their signatures to the 
appeal of the Officers’ League, and the Vice-President of the 
National Committee, Major Hetz, declared at the same time that 
the officers of the National Committee would also like to sign the 
appeal and become members of the Officers’ League. To this he 
added his rcqu«st that the Officers' League should appoint their 
board members and several other members as delegates to the 
National Committee. Scydlitz was completely carried away by his 
new role and, forgetting his resentment against the officers who 
had founded the National ('ommittce, ht agreed to Major Hetz’s 
suggestion with tears in his eyes. For several minutes he shook the 
hand of the deserter, Zip[)cl, and addressed him as Herr Gefreiter. 
Scydlitz and hrs comrades did not’-'suspect t,hat with their entry 
into the National Commitfee» the Officers’ League had fulfilled 
its purpose and that its further existence had little meaning. 
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^ist September, 1943 

In a plenary session, the formal election to the National Com- 
mittee of nine members of the Officers* League took place. At the 
last moment the generals seemed to realise after all that by join- 
ing the National Committee they had buried their hopes of the 
Officer s* League. Maybe they consoled themselves with the know- 
ledge that the National Committee was bound from the very 
start to be of greater political significance, since the Officers' 
League only embodied people of a certain rank. But they obviously 
wanted t(j ensure a little more influence for themselves, by making 
it a cuTidition that, in addition to Scydlilz, yet another general be 
elected to the National Committee. They raised this point while 
the CommitUx* was already in sessioji. For this role they selected 
von Daniels. After a sign from the Russians, Weinert agreed to 
their suggestion in order that the whole project should not founder 
on this single, minor pt)int. However, fourteen mcmlxTS of the 
Committee, including myself, were sci shocked at tliis intrigue on 
the part of the generals, that we voted against ”this choice, 
emphasising the unsuitability of von Daniels’ character. 



CHAPTER V 


The Front 


15/A October, 1943 

A FEW DAYS after the hjundation of the O/Ticcrs’ Leaffuc the 

O 

Natioiinl Cornmitlec sent me, Friedrich Wolf and Lieutenant- 
Colonel BaratofT to the Southern Ukrainian front. We were also 
accompanied by five students of the anti-Fascist school. The 
journey to Rostov took us through Voronesh, Millcrovo and 
Kamenskaya, all places over which, barelv fourteen months ago, 
I had taken part in violent air battles with the Russians. It was 
with very mixed feelings 1 saw^ from the windt)w of my Russian 
sleeper the place where iny Messcrschmitt squadron had been 
stationed near Millerovb. 

From Rostov, we were taken by lorry lo the lieadquarters of 
Marshal Tolbukhin, Commander of iJic Fourth Ukrainian Front. 
There I met again the same Colonel Fulpanov wdio had interro- 
gated me at Stalingrad and on whoso suggestion I had written my 
letter which was dropped over Clcrmany in Icallet form. He was 
now chief of Department 7 of the Red Army political staff 
attached to the Fourth Ukrainian Front. His department was 
responsible for propaganda among enemy troops. In peacetime 
he had been a teacher at the Leningrad War Academy. He 
showed me the leaflet which had been printed on the basis of my 
letter. Owing to my shorn hair and swollen face due to the 
eczema which the tetanus injection had'^ given me at the time, I 
was unrecognisable in the photograph printed on the leaflet. In 
addition to this, Tulpanov had felt unable to include in the leaflet 
my statement that I had shot down ’thirty-five enemy aircraft. He 
had therefore had the figure -erased but had prefaced my letter 
with a statement tliat I was a well-known pilot decorated with 
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the Knight’s Cross. By so doing, without realising it, he had made 
certain that every German soldier would believe the letter to be a 
forgery. 

The day after our arrival in the area of the Mius position wc 
were received by Marshal Tolbukhin and his Chief of Staff. I 
fully explained the status of the National Committee to the 
marshal, who promised us his support in our work. Our task 
was to concentrate chiefly on strengthening and improving our 
propaganda at the front; organising illegal groups of the ‘Free 
Germany’ movement within the German units; and collecting 
information about the situation inside Germany and the German 
Army. The propaganda was relayed to the front by means of 
leaflets, cars with loudspeakers, and secret transmitters. Only a 
few leaflets explaining the fundamental ideas of the National 
Committee which were of significance to the entire eastern front 
were sent out from Moscow\ All the others were drafted by the 
representatives of the National Committee in the Russian armies, 
and by their assistants, and printed by the Red Army front-line 
printing units. Our most immediate task, therefore, was to draw 
up leaflets and to prepare broadcasts. Wc also held courses of 
instruction for anli-Faseist sludciUs and new prisoners of war, 
who came of their own free will to be instructed. Our w'ork often 
suffered from a lack of understanding on the part of the Russians 
and from organisational dilficullies. Infitute harm to our propa- 
ganda was done In' the Red Army leaflets, which w^ere full of lies 
and exaggerations. Moreover, imlirnitcd paper was atjhc disposal 
of the Red Army, whereas wc; had ditficultv in getting permission 
to print the leaflets ol the National Committee in even such small 
editions as to , 000 copies. ,Ten thousand leaflets dropped at night 
disappeared on the thinly manned German lines like needles in a 
haystack. It wms mere illusion to expect die German soldier to 
differentiate between the fcaflets of the Red Army, which aimed 
at demoralising the s"*ldier and inviting him to desert, and those 
of the National Committee which tried to persuadf the German 
soldier to organise illegal groups, and j:o take conscious political 
action against the Hitler regime. 

After two years, Red Army propaganda stood very low in the 

G 
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estimation of German soldiers^ who were likely to view the leaflets 
of the National Committee with the same indifference. The only 
truth contained in the Red Army leaflets was the conclusion that 
Hitler was losing the war, and that the Nazis were leading Ger- 
many to catastrophe. 

But worst of all was the unwieldiness of the Russian administra- 
tion. Before an idea even became reality, it was invariably lost in 
a maze of incom,oetence, not to mention the number of depart- 
ments through which it had to pass. To this was added the aston- 
ishing lack of initiative and independence of the lower-ranking 
Russian soldiers, who were responsible for the propaganda work 
in each unit from division up. Without their support we could 
achieve nothing, but they were afraid of taking any decisions and 
were constantly worrying about what their superiors would think. 
They also believed that sacrilegt!* was committed if every leaflet 
was not peppered with Marxist maxims, hymns in praise of the 
invincible'^Red Army and the wonderful c^kwat socialist October 

REVOLUTION. 

All these cUnilulties mount(‘d up as we started wejk on the 
organisation of illegal groups within the Wchrmaiht. For this we 
had brought five anti Fascist students from Moscow with us. 
Armed with (Tcrmnn papers and dressed in CJerman uniforms, 
they were to cross the lines and establish themselves in some base 
town behind the front whence they were to carry out their illegal 
work. But to provide these five men wnth the necessary German 
uniforms, papers, pay books, leave passes, service travel vouchers, 
etc., and above all with Cierman arms, took us the best part of two 
months. The 'most difficult part was to acquire the necessary 
background knowleilge for drawling up these documents : accurate 
information concerning the units opposite our front was essential, 
c The Russians underestimated »the hazards connected with this 
kind of work because their people coukl rely on the snppoi t of the 
population behind the (German lines, wheneas our people would 
be regarded enemies by the Russians as well as by the Germans. 
The Russians were really pnly interested in being able to report to 
the appropriate headquarters that so and so many aati-Fascists 
had been sent behind the lines for illegal work. They were indiff- 
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erent to the fate of these men who were prepared to sacrifice their 
lives in this dangerous work, inspired only by their love of Ger- 
many and their hatred of Hitler. 

Because of this attitude, many of our best people, whose equip- 
ment had been arranged not by us but by the Russians, had fallen 
into the hands of the German Secret Field Police. Furthermore, 
our activities at the front were impeded by the Russians because 
their inevitable reply to all our suggestions for unprovernent was 
that it was the Red Army which was winning the war and that it 
did all things better than the German Army. Matters became even 
more difficult if we tried to interfere on behalf of the (German 
prisoners, or of tlie anti Fascists working at the front wit*h the 
Russians. 

The Russians said that they had suifered terrible hardships Jn 
this war, and drew our attention to the destruction which the 
retreating German troops and special commandos left behind as a 
result of the Wehrrnacht (O.K.W.) scorched-earth p()lic\^ One was 
aghast when, on the way to the front, one passed throijgh villages 
wilfully burned down and littered with dead bodies of civilians 
and the putrefying carcasses of shot cattlef Towns like Mariupol 
and Stalino had been systematically burncfl down to the last house 
by the Cierman commandos, who were ordered to destroy every- 
thing before retreating. Often black, charred bodies could be seen 
lying among the ruins. 

I once stoo<J with several Russian offkcrs in frc|nt of a well 
which was lilled to the top with the dead bodies of civilians shot 
by the Germans. After that I never dared to criticise tfie Russians’ 
lack of feeling if we mot a fierman pris()ncr-of-wfir column and 
they refused to take into our car the wounded men who were 
obviously unable to continue marching. 1 was far too ashamed 
to speak. 

20th October, 1943 

Among the captured documents, I found the diary of Wolfgang 
Heinz of Nuremberg, a young German officer cadet. He had 
arrived at the front in August and had presumably since been 
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killed or taken prisoner of war* I could discover no more about 
the author of the diary, but I copied some of it out: 

30.8.43 ‘I am right in the front line and have got to know it 
well, not with shouts of victory and hurrahs, but by retreating. 
There have been examples of fine comradeship though also direct 
examples of the opposite. I cannot write down my experiences. 
They were too terrible, and altogether too much.’ 

1.9.43. ‘Today begins the fifth year of war. Here everyone 
hopes for an attack on England and if that succeeds, everything 
may yet be all right. If only the air attacks on Germany 
would stop. They worry us more than our own problems out 
here.’ 

,3.9.43. ‘I’hc Mins tragedy of 1043. Persons taking part: Ger- 
man soldiers, tired, hungry, wef to the skin. Place: Sturzackcr. 
Opponents standing four hundred yards away from each other. 
Time: daytime. 

^Act L Sunrise. The CkTmans are prej)nnng to retreat. It has 
been raining, everyone is wet, dirty and tired. The atmosphere is 
one of depression. Sulldenly the order is given: Halt!T)ig in! 
Wc are staying here. Long faces. 

'Act 11 . Sudden nense of engines. For once these are not Russian 
but German cruiser tanks. And now it begins. The second 
battalion rises and rushes into attack, our own artillery fires, the 
tanks let off their guns, the Russians retreat. How thrilling! 
Happiness everywhere! Rut then comes the barrage fire of the 
others. Anti-tank, anti-aircraft fire, liand grenades, tanks, hell let 
loose! Losses !• Attack over! Entrenchment I The end! 

'Act III. The sun, which has been shining during the attack, 
has gone. Lahoriouslv the soldiers are digging trenches for them- 
selves under enemy fire. A violent storm is nearing from the direc- 
tion of the sea. A cloud-burst. Everybody wet to the skin. The 
Russians fire. The (German soldiers lie it^ their trenches as in 
their graves. Our tanks have vanished. Our artillery is no longer 
firing. It is the end! It has been^onc of the most eventful days 
of my life, tliis first attack. One knew no fear although one’s 
comrades kept falling beside one; one knew one word only: 
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Forward! ! ! One could only have lived through it once. The 
greatness of the moment was indescribable,’ 

5.9.43. ‘Now I have been at the front for fourteen days and it 
seems like fourteen months. 1 have lived through so much and I 
am so tired, physically and spiritually. If only one could kngw 
what it is all about I One day we arc told : “Hold the position to 
the last man ”, and the next morning the battalion headquarters 
has gone and wc follow at night! I am certain the front will not be 
maintained here cither. How I long tor the end of the war! But 
I want to sec a peaceful world where everyone can work, think 
and live as he likes, and nobody can take that personal freedom 
from one. Should everything go. J am still young and stiirhave 
the courage to begin a new life. But 1 shall work for myself only 
and never again for “high ideals”, for a “Fiihrer”, “my country” 
or anything else. 

‘If peace should come while we are still here in Russia, it will 
be difficult for us to get hack to Gcrm<my, everything wHl be com- 
plete chaos and no one will give a thought to the people at the 
front.’ 

6.9.43. come across so many different kinds of people here, 

from all walks of life, and it teaches one to look at things from 

other points of view. I cannot write freely about all this yet. The 

outcome of the war will uncover many things. But one thing is 

clear to me now : one of the reasoHsS for the terrible defeats which 

our armies have suffered is the false communiques jssued from 

headquarters. Everything is exaggerated, embellished or improved 

on, with the result that a tank division which had, let us say, only 

twenty tanks still at its disposal is suddenly saic> to have two 

hundred tanks. I would like to know whcdicr the men at head- 
er 

quarters realise what the troops arc going through in the Mius 
retreat; that they have no blankets to cover themselves with at 
night in a temperature of* zero; not even a tent, or spade with 
which to dig for covcf; nor clean underclothes or a pullover or 
socks, since everything has been burned during the retreat!’ 

8.9.43. hard it is to carr^ out some ol the orders ! Wc have 
had to burn down a village today. The poor people who had so 
carefully built it all were in despair. you arc a cultured 
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nation”, one woman said to me, and one could only shrug one’s 
shoulders in reply. They went down on their knees to plead with 
us, offered us all their money and came towards ns with raised 
icons in their hands. But what could we do? Orders! And 
while the women wept, we burned the village down. Oest la 
guerre! 

10.9.43. ‘16.00 hours. Now it has begun to rain. “Abandon 
hope all ye,” said tlic (Captain when wc began to withdraw. What 
crimes have wc committed to be punist ed like this at the age of 
twenty? And who is it all for? Is not this war a swindle? Has it 
simply material sense and no idealistic meaning? I almost believe 
so.’ ** 

1 1.9.43. ‘Why docs one stand all this? Is it for the Fiihrcr, 
the Fatherland and one's people? No, no, a thousand times no. 
It is only because one sees one's icomradcs lying beside one in the 
filth and one dare not forsake them. That is the only reason, noth- 
ing else! "We out here want nothing but a ()uick end to all this 
mess where our comrade's get killed, while the high and mighty at 
home go on gc;-ting fat. Above alb we want to get home! ! ! 
Why preserve one’s naked bones for a regime which ^does not 
deserve it? vSurely this war has proved ho‘w incapable of survival 
this regime is? (Jnc should put an end to this murder of young 
people now while it is not yet too late. But the gentlemen at the 
top have no conscience. They are afraid to stand up for their 
actions. I must stop. The Russians have begun to attack. Good bye. 
It will no doubt soon be the end.' 


And here, by contrast, arc a few letters which were .i!so found at 
the front : 


Btrlin — Lichtenfeld —West 
From Professor Dr Wilhelm W. . . . 

MY DEAR WOerCiANO, 

He who is* of one mind witli Vhose whp arc dear to him can 
achieve much. I thank (jod that by standing by your comrades 
through life and death you have honoured the latter, and realised 
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this great principal of Ac old soldier. It is Ais of which I am 
most proud. 

By Ae time this letter reaches you, the Russian attacks will be 
weakening and maybe Ac scale of their own losses and bloodshed 
will have had the necessary repercussions on the Russian masses. 
Think of 1917 when almost overnight, unsuspected by us or by 
anyone in the world, the collapse came in Russia and freed us 
from pressure in the cast. What madness it is, too, that that devil 
Churchill is free to act the way he does, and festers Ac hope Aat 
he will get us down as he did in 1918. One has continually to 
stop and think about it all and wonder whether one will ever 
understand the sense of it. But let us leave this subject I^When 
things arc quieter I shall write in greater detail, and ma\be I will 
send you a copy of the Icctiirc I am fo deliver during the early 
part of August at i8 Arwy Headquarters (ColonebCicneral LiitdC' 
mann) up in the north east. On the 3rd or 4th of August 1 will be 
flying to Reval and from there to Army Headquarters.^ But I shall 
stop at various military camps to lecture and will get to know the 
towns and countryside of that region which are as ^tt unknown 
to me. Imagine the bait they have hcld^out k) me: that I shall 
sec the great city of Peter through a telescope! At the end of 
August I shall be speaking to tlie young olficcrs of the Ticrmanic 
Legion’, and the oflicers of the S.S. oflicer training school at Tolz. 
I wonder what that will be like! On September ist, there is a 
‘holiday course’ starting for the war weary and others who have 
taken part in the war — no cr.e lias any idea what will come 
of it. 

And so It goes on wirhewU a moment’s [)ausc all through the 
winter. . . . 

Farewell lor now, ms* dearly beloved eldest son — we are happy 
and proud of you in all things. With best wishes to you from 
everybody here. 

YOT^R r.ATHER. 


MY DEAR WOLFGANG, 

You can imagine with what scns<> o{ expectation we listen to 
every word of the communique. Things are going well. That is 
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all that really matters. Today, for the first time, the name of your 
town (Orel : Author* s note) was not mentioned, which means that 
you had a quiet day yesterday. How well you deserve it! But 
great things may be happening soon. When once our ‘clever 
Hans’ (Field Marshal von YAugf: : Author* s note) has his right 
hand free to attack then the real fun will begin — such as has 
never been seen yet. Then it will soon be all up with the Russians. 
But add things up for yourself. They have 5,000.000 men in 
reserve for this year The second half ol the winter oflcnsive has 
cost them a terrible lot. In the north, at Like Ladoga alone, they 
have lost an army ot 1,000,000 men. If one judges b\ \oiir aica 
(and they cannot be less cLcwherc) one can add .mother 2,ocx),ooo 
to the number of men killed along the entire front since 5th July. 
A blow such as the one [ have suggested above would dispose (;f 
yet another million. After that theie will no longc i be enough 
men of the fiftv rivc--siKtv age gioiip to go jound. According to 
what people say here -biscd on Lnglish rcpoits of the period 
before the summer oik n si vc— Russia has so fat lost, including 
those who Iiavc dud of hunsfer, S(Xt)oo,Ov>o men 'PodaN the figure 
must he \ei\ much hight r. Fuithti, one sluailu add the 50foo(),(joo 
people in the aicM occupied bv us, whuli lc.>\es Stalin only 
80,000,000 at his disposal, . nd enun that tigiiic must lie smaller 
by now. But St.ilin has to gariison his entire southein frontier, 
and that includes lian and Tiirkest m. And even if he kerps only 
a tew Hoops in Sibern, sc) tew that onv day the )apancse will he 
able to reach Lake Baikal without hung a shot. juotc».ling the 
rest of the cotintn still requius i laigci jierceiitage ot men than 
we need hcic. This would mt.iii that his aimed forces will he so 
weak that at iny rate he will not be able to start an oflensive 
this winter. 11 at ill 

The air attacks m the west aie dcsaslatiiu? (kdogne and other 
lilies and now Hainbuig Loo has Vcasc^J to exist’. This is what 
people say who have witnessed ihcm. There aic kuge numliers of 
people killed -cxcilemenr, hiticiness anjl panu is esery where. All 
this IS due to CJuin hill’s plans. Thi^ man, whom (German propa- 
ganda has ridiculed instead ^)f taking him as" seriously as possible, 
is the devil in human form. He* is destroying Europe in order to 
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make himself ruler of the world. He has Roosevelt completely in 
his power. 

An extraordinary thing happened yesterday to prove what I 
have said about Churchill. For some time people have been 
whispering that Berlin is about to be destroyed ! Last night leaflets 
signed by Goebbels were distributed among the houses saying: 
‘It is urgendy requested in their own interests that everyone who 
is not obliged professionally or lor other reasons to remain in 
Berlin, should move to an area less liable to air attack.* I was horri- 
fied and shattered. Think of the effect of such an appeal! Panic 
was rife in the crowded National Socialist Union oJTiccs, booking 
offices and railway stations. But I do not believe this. At le:tst not 
in their threat that ‘the whole of Berlin will be reduced to a heap 
of rubble’, as the Ministry official said to my colleague! ! That 
would entail several million tpns of explosives which means 
several tens of thousands of aeroplanes coming over several times. 
How can it be possible: How could they attack Berlin wi any way 
except as a demonstration " They would require at least 5,000 air- 
craft to make an impression on Berlin, equivaletif to the one made 
on Hamburg. Even then it wauild meai> risking rwo to three 
thousand planes. Utter madness! 


14.8.43 

MY DEAR WOI.I'OANT;, 

You ask why I am still here, as I had written that I was on my 
way to the Fiightcenrh Army? The reason is a simplc’one. Official 
propaganda has painted Churchill in such a dificrent* light from 
the one I was going to devciop in my leciures th^t I would risk 
exposing rny listeners to heavy criticism. Since the dcciec about 
the ‘flying court to try ti!osc of officer rank’ has been passed, I 
have no alternative but to protect everybody from cloing anything 
stupid. We have therefor^ postponed our lecture tour for a fort- 
night ‘owing to the general situation, especially in Italy’. Whether 
it will take place then* or ncX r<?mains to be seen. But I shall write 
out my lecture in the next few clays and will send It for approval 
to the Censorship Office. If they agree* to it, they will then take 
the respfmsibility. In that case I and my listeners are covered. 
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Be assured that I will stand or fall with the front. As ever, I 
behevt in our vKtorv and hope for it for your sake, as you have 
deserved it i thousand times over Ignore those wretches who 
waver ind run iwiy be steadfast ind behave like a min You 
will know how to de il with the others liter 1 im h ippv and 
pioiid of c\ci) word in vour letters I c in onl) sn\ thit I belicse 
in whit >ou ire doing 

With best love, 

mi R ) \IHER 

The se letters show one f>f those f itheis who fone piople like 
Wolfging Heinz to c irrv ‘eonii id( ship to the point of risking 
their lives He is the tvpicil e\ irnple ol ihi pm (jcrnnn megQlo 
minue hor hin wn w is still in oppoitunit\ bn plcisurc- 
journeys uid excursions for the t)uipt)se of studvinc nitiiic or irt 
‘They hive promised to show us the gre t cU> of Petei thioiigh 
I telescope So th U is w Ini ertieed hirn^ 1 his in m wlio issiimes 
iirs about winiing to Ij^ht tlx odunl itutiulc nnd hv so doinir 
to mike his opponents pp< ir ridiculous tries to jirrat in tht 
simc hrcith, <[iiit< f uit istu < ikuluiou tint C f iinchill will 
nc\er be ihle to botnh Ikilii ind b) (Ven moie fintistu lieniics 
thu-m August 4 ^ the RiisMins w ic it their I ist g isp While 
he wis wondering how t^ mike the w ir ippe ir nioie p il it ible 
to the \oung orticeis ol the CTeiiinnic Legion he hid ilrcidy got 
one c\c on tlx lathorities to mike suie th it he wenilcl be si\ing 
the light thing He wanted to be cert iin th it senneone wenild I ike 
the re spun ibility from him when he piesentcd ( hurehill to the 
(lerman people is the devil im irniu i itlier th in the insignific int 
biigbe II his ‘(omrninelei in ( hief hid spoken ol up to then 
T Ins ni m w is not even ele ii d>ont the me ining of his own words 
when lie wrote in one j)hv.e thit tie hoped thn the de idtning 
effect of (mtbliels e ill to e\ iciiite Betlin would soon piss over 
Ik hid not the com igc lo idmit thit he wis living m i stite of 
intoxic ition because this intoxic ition h is the 1 ist hopt of ‘German 
m inhood’ 

Surclv wc needed no fu.ithei proof to show tint our woik wis 
necessary, ind vindicitcd in >pit< of the difference of opinion 
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inside our organisation? Surely wc had to try everything to show 
a way out to these young men in uniform, who only had an 
inherent sense of premonition that something was not quite right? 
Wc had to try to give them a goal towards which they could move 
with conviction. We had to give them more permanent values 
than those vague, undefined, meaningless conceptions which the 
professor handed out. 

When it was too late, old gentlemen like him would be the first 
to make wise speeches about the cynicism afid nihilism of the 
young, and turn up their noses at us people in Russia. ‘One just 
docs not do that sort of thing', they would say; and if one had 
become a O^mmunist as well, then indignatioti would krtow no 
bounds. 


28th October, 1943 

The position of the (iermari troops was eatastr»ophic. The 
Russian superiority in aitillcrv, tanks and aircraft was overwhelm- 
ing, At the same time, the front was becoming wider and wider, 
instead of narrower, since Hitler had f(#rbiddcn all tactical and 
strategic retreat. The Russians were (Hitsidc Kiev, and here the 
battle for the Melitopol bulge still continued. 

I had just returned from the front. For hours wc drove along- 
side the ceaseless battery fire. I’hc Uerman artillery hardly 
replied. 1 only saw Ckrman air<.rafl on one occasion : eight )u 88’s 
which were bombing held posidons from a height of 15,000 feet, 
which is, of course, quite useless. 

During the hours of darkness, when we man(T;uvred our heavy 
car, fitted with a loudspeaker, as near die front line as possible, 
wc were filled with UaTsioii. Our iriimpct signal boomed across 
the steppes and reached the combatants of both armies sheltering 
in their dug-outs and iixhalcs : ‘Attention ! Attention ! This is 
the National Committee of “Free (rermany’' sjvaking!’ 

Usually, a commentamr gave first liie military and political 
news and then announced either Friedrich Wolf br me. W’^c tried 
in the most matter-of-fact way possi&lc to explain the war situa- 
tion to the German soldier and to wake him from his state of 
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resignation and lethargy, 'German officers and men ! The destiny 
of the nation lies in your hands. You must take into account the 
fact that every day the war lasts Hitler is dragging Germany 
deeper into disaster. Do not let irresponsible adventurers put you 
off with empty promises. The inevitable fate of the Hitler regime 
cannot be altered by continuing the war. To continue the war 
means the destruction of our Fatherland. Comrades! You know 
the situation, but you wonder what the individual can do to 
change it. C?)mrades, you arc individuals who total an army of 
millions! You cannot conquer the ihrcc greatest powers in the 
world. Hut you can be a powerful force if you organise yourselves 
against Germany’s real enemy — Hitler. Organise the soldiers at 
the front! Organise all ranks and all the units in the Wehrmacht 
to fight Hitler. Against Hitler! 

‘Clca^jghted and courageous .comrades from a great many 
divisions have already formed illegal groups nndci the auspices 
of the "Free (iermany” movement and Itave established contact 
with us. Follow their cxamplt'! Organise yourselves into small 
groups and fight for our aims: 

'The removal of Hitl»a' with the help of the Army! 

'Orderly retreat to the frontiers of tlic Reich! 

‘An end to the war and an immediate armistice! 

‘One word is sometimes enough; a skilful criticism may open 
the eyes of a comrade. Work illegally until you have formed your 
group. When the group is formed, win over your division; that 
is the W'ay to prepare for the rising against flitler. You can rest 
assured that "there will be enough sufficiently determined men 
among the gcne»-als to take the lead^whcn they know that the 
troops at the front are on their side. Faeh individual can and 
must act today ! 

^ ‘Comrades! Forw.ird towards peace and a free Germany!’ 

The reactions to these speeches were?* very varied. In many 
places, the front remained completely silent,^ listening. We had 
invited the soldiers to let off three shots in the air as a sign of 
agreement — and some did so. On th’e other hand, in certain units 
angry machine gun and h.fnd grenade fire was the reply, and 
sometimes the artillery even took part in violent barrages which 
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compelled us to stop. Occasionally assault groups were sent out 
to attack us. 

It was interesting, in such cases, to see the reaction of the 
Russian front commanders. Some of them gave us their full sup- 
port, thus proving they had friendly feelings towards anti-Fascists. 
Odiers were annoyed because of the additional burden we were 
to their troops. ‘Hand grenades, rockets, tanks and bombers will 
win the war,’ they said. ‘One must kill the German Fascist. That 
is the only form of propaganda he understands.’ 

Argument w'as useless. It had no effect even if we quoted Lenin, 
who had said that war for the common soldicT was merely a state 
of continued self- del cncc which he himself could hardly alter. 
And yet this quotation hit the nail on the head here on the Eastern , 
Front, llleg.il activity inside the Wchrmacht meant far greater 
risks than fighting at the front. There was no inccnti\§p to give 
oneself up as jjrisoncr, for the German soldiers had found 
prisoners murdered too often when they counter-attacked the 
Russians. Onlv recently, one of our propaganda oflicers at the 
front saw three German soldiers, who liail ci»osscd over to the 
other side after hearing our speaker through the microphone, 
shot down by a drunken Russian. 1 had not spoken to a single 
prisoner who had not witnessed definite cases of maltreatment of 
prisoners. The organised mass murders of (he Nazis were certainly 
without precedent, l^ut the brutality of the Russians and their 
cruel excesses at the front were equally terrible If xhis war were 
not over before the Russians set foot on German soil, if they 
entered (iermany in liattlc, then God have mercy on us! 


8/A Noi/emhcr, 1943 

Together with Colonel Tulpanov, rVicdrich Wolf, Lieutenant# 
Colonel Baratov and a certain Colonel xMaltopol, the organiser of 
a Rumanian prisonq^- of-war legion, I was silting listening to the 
wireless. In a moment Hitler was to addi.,,v> the old Party gu.ird 
in the Burgerhrau ir> Munich *on tlic twentieth anniversary of the 
march to the Feldherrnhallc. 

Yesterday we were invited by the Russians to the celebration 
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of the twenty-sixth anniversary of the October Revolution. Kiev 
had just been retaken, and so the Russians were overjoyed with 
victory. It only needed one of the Russians to tell me how 
superior the Soviet system of government was, and that this was 
clearly shown by the successes of the Red Army, to put me into 
a hopeless rage on these occasions. 

Their incredible superiority in men and material would eventu- 
ally crush us. But it was most provocative to be constantly told 
this. Widi such material superiority, the Carman Army could 
have chased the Russians beyond the Urals without giving tlieni 
a chance to get their breath. But the ‘tail’ here was about twice as 
large as the number of fighting troops. Orders were given only 
by messengers or wireless. Not even T(;ll)ukhin had a telephone 
connection with Moscow or with the other armies. When I told 
him that ns a lieutenant in Kalatdi 1 had been able to speak to a 
private number in Berlin, as often as I cared to (although it was, 
of course, “odicially forbidden), he simply would not believe 
me. 

If the .Soviet propaganda line that the morale ot ^m army 
depends on the socialI\f' just and progressive order of the society 
it defends, then the Third Reich was a model Stare compared 
with the Soviet Union. 

At Stalingrad, more Russians went over to the German side 
than Germans to the Russians. These Russians were most aston- 
ished to hear from the Cicrmans the same story that had been 
put out by their own propaganda. They had little faith in their 
leaders, and had not believed that the Germans were encircled. 
Tulpanov told Inc more Red Army men continued to go over to 
the enemy than CkTinan soldiers to the ^Russians. 

Friedrich Wolf considered all this ‘Fascist nonsense’, racial dis- 
crimination and ‘nationalism’. He felt it his duty to defend the 
dogma about the superiority of the .Soviet State and if one argued 
he got so angry that discussion became impossible. All Com- 
munists reacted in that way. In this they resembled the Nazis. 

I was unable to sec the point of all this. The Bolsheviks were 
surely not to blame if the Russians were less civilised, also 
technically and administratively less advanced, than die West. It 
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would be impossible to look at the Russian achievements at all 
objectively without recognising that fact. Could the Russian people 
really be mentally vso slow and lacking in self-confidence that they 
had to be continually urged on by this sort of propaganda? It 
appeared to me that such an attitude only fostered inferiority 
complexes, stopped the recognition of weakness and inevitably led 
to a false appreciation of the situation. Without this barrier of 
propaganda the Russians were a marvellous people: earthy, real, 
generous, high-spirited and good natured. They also had a won- 
derful capacity for giving themselves up to the moment. 

During the celebrations, I was sitting rather sadly at a table 
reserved for ‘dignitaries’, sunk in gloomy thoughts, when a 
Russian came up to me. I was a little taken aback, because it 
would not have been the Grst time that a drunk had insulted me 
or Germans in general. The explain who approached me was 
the Red Army's specialist in hale propaganda and had never made 
a secret of his dislike for me. To my surprise he novv began to 
excuse his past attitude. When 1 had arrived at the front, he said, 
he had regarded me with suspicion. The (Jermans had murdered 
his family. He could understand it whcn'diis son w.as shot as a 
partisan. Rut he could never forgive the fact that his wife and 
elevcn-ycar-old da lighter had been sliot as reprisals, and therefore 
he hated all Cjermans. Hut now he had watched me for some 
weeks and had heard about my work and what 1 had to say about 
Germany. This bad made him revise his judgment. ‘I want to 
apologise for all the evil thoughts I have had about you/ he con- 
tinued. ‘When I heard ihatjyou had passionately defended your 
Fatherland against unjust accusations, that despite 'everything you 
were proud of being a (.j^nrKUi -1 began to feel great respect for 
you.’ 

It was as though this conversation was a signal All at once the .. 
Russians accepted me as one of themselves and look me into their 
circle. Suddenly ever^Jaody hac^ something good to say about Ger- 
many. They asked me to come and dance, to make merry with 
them, and they assuir^d me that they^wcrc convinced Germany 
would have a wonderful rebirth after the fall of Hitler. 

The colonel slapped me on the back; ‘What is the use oi so 
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much thinking. Nichevol Everything passes in time. Today is a 
holiday. Make merry with us, dance with us, have a drink.’ 

This all happened the day before Hitler was due to speak. 

The Badenweilcr march was heard over the wireless. Hitler 
entered the Burgerbrau. We could hear his hoarse, hard voice. He 
spoke to icy silence. When he paused, clearly waiting the 
audience’s applause and appreciation, one could hear only faint 
clapping from the front rows. He got more and more excited, 
shouted louder and louder, but did nut succeed in carrying the 
crowd with him. ‘What does it matter if wc have to withdraw a 
few kilometres,' he added in a confused stutter. ‘It this test were 
enough to break the German p^c^ple I would not shed a tear for 
them.’ 

.,This must be the end, 1 thought to myself with a flash of hope. 
Surely he would never have put- such a possibility into words if 
he did not realise that his own end was near? But my hopes were 
at once shattered. Wild howls of exultation greeted him as he 
announced revenge agaiiisSt England, and the destruction of the 
island in fourteen days, ("ould it be that this was the mood in 
Germany? Were all iKc feelings of hate stored up for tTic outside 
world? Or was it only Party members wl\o were present and who 
reacted in this^vay? 

When he liad finished, I turned the wireless o/I and looked at 
the faces of the Russians around me. This was the first time that 
they had heard a Hitler speech. What a wide abyss there was 
between this hysterical shouting and the sober speeches of rhcir 
statesmen, who weighed and calculated the effect of every exag- 
geration they used for propaganda purposes. I'ulpanov smiled. 

‘The war will go on for a long time,,' he said. 

Wc contradicted him. (lermany was hound to sec through this 
f declaration of bankruptcy, wc said. The Wchrmacht would surely 
act now. But Tulpanov remained sceptical. 

‘Y’ou can see for yourselves, On|y five per cent of the generals 
taken prisoner at Stalingrad have denounced Hitler, and the 
officers at the^ncad of the fig hung divisions .arc always inclined to 
see things more optimistically than one does in a prisoners’ camp.’ 
I only hoped that he would not be proved right. 
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Tind November, 1943 

We arrived in a village immediately behind the front line near 
Perekop, the approach to the Crimea. The Russian commander led 
us to a house where we met a lieutenant and a battalion adjutant, 
who had been taken prisoner only a few hours ago. 

The tall, thin student from Dresden lcx)kcd at us disconcertedly 
from behind his spectacles. In a faltering voice he told us how he 
had been captured. 

‘The battalion counted just thirty men under arms when we 
took up our position two days ago on the edge of this village. . . . 
For weeks we had received no reinforcements and no rest; vtc had 
been forced to retreat under fire eontinuously, suffering heavy 
casualties. 'IVn, tw(‘nry, thirty limes we received the order to 
defend our position to the enrl. Eacli time wc w^ere promised 
reinforcement, air su[>purt and goodness knows what else. But 
that same evening, the Russians attacked our left Hanks in 
battalion strength, and the T\ 34\s fired at us from our rear. Our 
commaiider asked the n ginicnt for permission to retreat into the 
hills lieyoiid the marshy valh'v. Tliere wr would have been safe 
on l)Oth Hanks and more protected from enemy tanks. But the 
reply was a c<Uegorica] refusal to give up even a hundred yards 
of ground. Still ouj commander insisted on his request. 

‘ “Tliis is plain murder," he roared into the radio. 

‘Finally, the (.oloiiei arrived late one night. He was very friendly. 

‘ “’^'ou arc ahsolutelx right,' lie consoled us. “But you know 
tlic Fuhrer’s order. It is only a quesiuai of a few more hours as 
two b.ittcries are already irA>ving ii|> to give you support. From 
midday tomorrow, \(»n wall have tour tanks at your disposal and 
a Held reginaent of the LliftwaHc will arrive in the evening. With 
this help you will be al>lc to throw hack the Russian penetration.” 

‘What choice had wcjbut U agree? In ihe early morning, a 
lieutenant of the a.rtillery regiment arrived. When he tried to 
contact headquarters* lie was-^cold that tlv* battery had not started 
on its way, since the neighlK^uring regiment had simply not let 
it leave. As it was, it had only five rounds per gun left. And 
two hours later hell broke loose. Half an hour’s barrage from 
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guns of all calibres and in the middle of the firing an attack by 
three battalions and twenty tanks. Our only anti-tank gun was 
knocked out. In ten minutes we were overrun. We were able 
to hold our command post for a *^short while, then the tanks 
shot it to bits. The last four men of the battalion and three officers, 
the commander, the artillery man and myself, were sitting in a 
deep dug-out. The Russians blew open the entrance and told us 
to come oiit. Then they began to throw hand grenades into it. 
We squashed ourselves against the wa.^s. During a few seconds 
of quiet — while I was burning papers and identity cards — one of 
the sergeant-majors suggested that we give ourselves up. The 
two ctilicers refused. The Russians began to shout: 

‘ “Two more minutes and you will all be dead.” 

‘A private suddenly jumped towards the entrance of the pit. 
There was a shot. I turned round and saw the lic\itenant staring 
' wide-eyed at die collapsed and moaning figure of the private. 
Before I had time to move, he put the pistol to his head and shot 
himself. The other soldier began to climb out of th(‘ dugout. I 
looked at the coryimander. Me merely nodded his head. So 1 too 
went towards die entrance. A private gave a hand to pffll me up. 
Another shot rang out. The commander had shot hiins(‘lf. Finally, 
I found myself standing among the Russians. One ol them pointed 
towards the dug-out: 

‘“Anjyapore in there?'’ he asked. 

‘ “Three dead," I replied and put my hand to my head making 
the gesture of shooting myself. 

‘ “Dead— why dead?" he asked, “That's no good. You will live 
and return to y^ur home. German soidiers live in Russia. If Hidcr 
dies, it is good, but not other Germans," he said in broken 
German.’ 

When the prisoner had finished his story, I asked liim if he had 
ever heard about the National Gommitt:c in Moscow. He replied 
that he had seen something about an Officers’ League in one of 
the official communications to the btficer corps, but it was surely 
a lot of nonsctr.se. He seemed to consider the existence of such a 
Committee as impossible.* We handed him the newspaper with 
the account of the conference for the founding of the Committee 
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and of the Officers’ League and left him alone to read it. An hour 
later, we returned and I asked him what he thought of it. He 
shrugged his shoulders. » 

‘The speeches do not sound improbable to me,’ he said, ‘but I 
would have to see and talk with one of theses^ gentlemen myself 
so as to make sure that their names were not forged.’ At this I 
removed my Russian fur coat, walked up towards the lieutenant 
in my German uniform and introduced myself, fde wjs speechless 
with astonishment. While 1 was telling him about the Committee 
and the Officers’ League, his eyes began to fill with tears. 

‘If only we had heard of this earlier,’ he said. ^ 

‘Would your commander have acted di/ferendy then?’ I asked. 

.‘1 cannot say,’ he replied. ‘We were alwavs hojfing that lui,k 
would turn in our favour and that wc would get through unhufit.,’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘we can talk abRut this later. If you agree, I shall 
arrange for you to be taken to the Committee’s headquarters at the 
Russian front. We have a small circle of Ciertnan prisoners there 
who had a similar fate to yours. You have just said that you 
wished you had heard about the Committee earlier; maybe you 
will help us to see to it that our comrade? still ou the other side 
hear of it in time. This would mean, of course, that the war is not 
over lor you, that you will have to continue hiding in ditches, dug- 
outs and minefields. If, howcvci, you arc not con\inccd that our 
way is the right one, you need only say so, and w'e shall send 
you, without it being at all Hf'trimental to you, to. the officers’ 
prisoner-of-war camp.' 

After reflecting for a few ryoments, the lieutenant agreed to my 
suggestion. 
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prisoners? I replied to this question in the affirmative. There was 
no doubt that it would mean sacrifices. But what alternative was 
there? Surely the number of casualties would be greater still if 
the defence so clumsily conducted by Hitler were to continue. 
If the Army at Stalingrad had accepted the Russian proposal for 
capitulation, while the soldiers were still healthy and had some 
resistance left, the death rate among the prisoners would surely 
have been far lower than it was? 

For us there Was no choice except between the greater and 
the lesser evil. Even though Lattmann got up suclclenly and 
announced with pathos that, if necessary, the Red Army would 
cut down its own rations to feed the prisoners, he knew quite 
well that it was the opposite of what he and all of us believed. 
Things were not as simple and idealistic as that. 

Tut an end to a hopeless defence! Go over to the side of the 
National Committee!’ These were the main themes of our propa- 
ganda to the front. But as long as the scale of our propaganda 
was not increased, our arguments concerning these slogans were 
somewhat acadcrriic. 

In the course of thes^ negotiations, I incurred the aniftiosity of 
the Generals’ Committee. In an article in our paper Free Ger- 
many, addressed to the voting officer corps, I accused the Cicrman 
leaders of lack of civic a>uragc in yielding to the Party. In a 
further article I declared that die generals who adhered to the 
scorched earth tactics, merely furthered Goebbcls’ thesis that the 
Germans had burned their bridges behind them. To regard these 
tactics as the solution to all military problems would merely bring 
down a storm o/ revenge upon Gerrtiany comparable to the last 
judgment. The generals, especially Seydlitz, accused me of offend- 
ing the Wchrmacht and of doing hariVi to our own cause by 
writing this article. (Neither Scydlitz nor I could have foreseen 
that Goebbcls, in his diary, was to pick d'li this very article and to 
find me worthy of being placed next to Seydlitz as ‘one of the 
most evil agitators of the clique of ribbk's’.) "f’he same accusations 
were levelled Major Bcchlcr wh» had so far been considered 
one of the most faitliful supporters of Scydlitz. In his position as 
adjutant to General Eugen Muller he had had access to ffie figures 
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of atrocities carried out on Hitler^s orders (the assassination of 
commissars, the branding of Soviet prisoners of war, shooting of 
women in uniform, etc.). But when he had dared to prophesy in 
an article that not even Germany’s enemies would believe the 
figures of the victims of Hitler's extermination policy when they 
became known one day, his position of trust with Seydlitz was 
over. The generals seemed to believe that it was still possible to 
hush up the gas chambers, the extermination camps, the mass 
shootings and deportations. With a naive expression on their 
faces, they declared that they had never heard anything about 
them. Lattmann told me proudlv that he had always asked every 
person who had spoken of such things where his information 
came from, as he was compelled to give official notice in order 
to prevent those 'wicked fairy talcs’ from spreading. He did not 
even realise that he was not only admitting that he had heard of 
those things, but was priding himself on having threatened to 
denounce those who had been worried about them. • 

The positiofi of the generals inside the Committee V'as equally 
dishonest. They did not have the courage to answer for the con- 
sequences of their own actions. They always wanted to be 
regarded as gentlemen conspirators! 7 ’heir idea was to sit in 
Moscow and compose documents full of natif)nal pathos. They had 
been brought, thev alleged, here against their will and had been 
more or less forced tc^ join the ('ommittcc. 

It seemed to be beyond the comprehension the generals that, 
in order to produce the leaflets, it was necessary to acquire know- 
ledge of the troops on the oy})ositc side, by methods which were 
indistinguishable from espionage; tljat was in\possiblc during 
this illegal work not to saciifice a few innocent lives; and that in 
order to bring abemt the overthrow of Hiller, demanded by them, 
it might be necessary to start an actual civil war. At the same time,, 
it was continually happcifing that they found themselves approv- 
ing a point one day, vy'hich only the day befc^re the y had considered 
to be the height of unworthy, dishonoiira; ’ depravity. The case of 
‘Zippel and Gold’ and the argiTmcnts concerning thf nature of the 
propaganda to be used at the fiont were simply examples of this 
frame of mind. 
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They had behaved in exactly the same way before they were 
taken prisoner, at the time of Schleicher’s murder, of the Fritsch 
scandal, of the Beck affair, and during the S.S. massacres in 
Poland, refusing to act and simply behaving as though nothing 
had happened. In short, they had always feared responsibility and 
had always only been concerned about saving their own faces, 
while they ignored reality. The election of Daniels as Vice- 
President of the Committee was a typical case. The generals had 
insisted on Ris candidature in the form ^ f an ultimatum and, from 
a kind of esprit de corps, thougfit it right to ignore' the objections 
raised against him. They thought that Daniels would represent 
them ‘On the Committee in that same spirit. Hut they miscalcu- 
lated completely. Daniels agreed to everything the left wing’ of 
the Committee proposed. He signed articles which Seydiit/ and 
La^tmann would never have approved and which he himself had 
not even bothered to read. He was only interested in the privi* 
leges he received as a general and member of the Committee. 
These facts confirmed the rumours which circulated about 
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him. 


i^th March, 1944 

I again sj)ent several weeks in the Oniccrs' Camp at Yelabuga 
with Lattmann and Schlomer. I’he oflicers from the Oranki camp 
had also been moved there, liui 1 cannot say thru I liked this 
journey in the Russi.m winter, first ni an overcrowded train for 
prisoners arfd then over a hundred miles in a sleigh through snow- 
covered woods yvilh howling wolvcs*in the distance. 

The conditions in (he camp had again deteriorated and were 
almost as bad as they had been in November 1942. The political 
disagreement between the supporters of our (committee — only 
one-third of the officers — and their opponents had turned into 
fanatical hatred. The Nazis used every method of provocation, 
and through the corruption of thc‘‘cirmp administration the spy 
system was iiYroduced and misustfd by thc,N.K.V.D. With the 
reappearance of Herr Wat^ner as camn instructor, they held all 
the trump cards. Even so, their political arguments could not have 
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been taken seriously. *Assi’ Hahn, a commander from my old 
squadron, who had been one of the most daring pilots on the 
Channel coast, embraced me heartily in spite of all political differ' 
enccs. He suddenly slapped me on the back and said : 

‘Your arguments may be right, but 1 must say I should like to 
fly with you against the “Tommies’' again!’ Once at Cherbourg 
he had given us his idea of the best lib* aftcT the war : 

‘Why not live in Russia?’ he had said. ‘1 should like to be in 
command ol an airfield in |>eacetime, on the coast o*f the Black 
Sea say, and run a large estate r.ear b\ -then 1 should make those 
Russian serfs understand all right, . . And he had made a 
movement as if he were lashing someone wnth a w^hip. CJn an- 
other occasion in Oranki pris(>n, he had jumped up in the middle 
of a speech hy Waller IJIhricht and shouted: ‘Even if th^:re 
are only tw^elve million (jf us deft, wc shall fight on till final 
victory ! ' 

My own commander, who was present w^hen I hacUx'cn shot 
down by the enemy, and with whom I had flown iji maybe a 
hundred engagements during whicli we had often saved each 
other's lives, now refused to speak to me.^I le even refused to let 
me know' through a third person what he had told my rel.itivcs 
when I had not returned from the attack. 

A captain from one of the Stalingrad Tank Divisions, a nephew 
of Rundstedt, said in a discussion with Laitmann and me: 'We 
(rermans want to see the sunny side ol our life fpr once. We 
want to live like the Dutch coh'iiial gentleman, compared to 
w'hosc villas in the Hague llu most hcautilul houses in Berlin- 
Dahlcm arc dog kennels. U*vve cannot -ucceed iu this, CJcrmany 
might as well })erish.' 

When Lattmanii askcvfhim whether one could sacrifice millions 
of lives for such an aim, expose millions of women and children, 
to air attacks, he replied ^ith pathos: ‘My wife is the wife of a 
soldier — she must hej^repared to die like me.' J^ut he was unable 
to answer wdien asked whv*he had gnvci, f.irnsclf up at Stalingrad 
against Hitler’s direct orders. • 

However, there were some fine fellows among our opponents 
who called themselves National Socialists with a stcadfastnesvs*and 
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visit to Seydlitz by Colonel-General Sherbakov, Manuilski’s 
successor as head of the political administration of the Red Army, 
showed how greatly this idea interested the Russian Government. 
Sherbakov was a member of the Council of Five, the actual 
Soviet War Cabinet, in which even Stalin only figured as primus 
inter pares. 

Seydlitz, Korfes, Hadermann, and Major Lewerenz left for the 
front in the Pullman carriage of Sherbakov \s special train. They 
arrived at the W'atutin's Army group \ 'here (>)]oncl Steidlc and 
Major l^>Lichler were already busy pre[)aring a propaganda action 
on a grand scale, to be put over to the encircled armies. All the 
generals and higher oflicers ot the National (>ommittce had 
addressed letters to the commanders they knew personaUy. In 
these letters th('v implored their comrades not to allow the 
encircled armies near ('herkassy 4 o sutler a second Stalingrad but 
to refuse to obey Hitler and thereby save the lives of 75,000 Ger- 
man soldiers in their care l)y orderly and timc'ly capitulation. T’his 
would me/m a decisive political blow to Hitler. Seydlitz and 
Korfes had also addressed the encircled sialT directly through the 
radio and received confirmation that their transmission ^i«id been 
heard. Full c*! expectation, Cicrmans and Kussi.ins were waiting 
to see whether tiu‘ commanders of the encircled armies would 
decide to open negotiations with the* Committee. But there was no 
reply. Both armies were hand!i:ap])ed by a sudden wet jK'riod 
which turned the ground t<.) mud. Stubborn battles coniinucd for 
the narrow strip which separated the [docket from the main front. 
Hitler had'orck'rcd the encircled troops to commit suicide if they 
could not be rejieved in tim^:. Ifinarfy, when the encircled troops 
were concentrated in the narrowest [>ossible space, a shock troop 
made up of all the units still fit for battle succeeded in breaking 
through at night, leaving all the wounded and equipment behind. 
Eighteen thousand prisoners remained Russian hands. On the 
battlefield lav 10,000 (rcrman soldiers. Among the dead was the 
commanding general of the XI Corps, Stemmermann, the senior 
commander if side the pocket. • 

The battle was another* big military success for the Russians. 
For the Committee it was a definite defeat. It was true that, for 
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the first time, several hundred soldiers and officers referred them- 
selves to the National Committee, but without any real idea or 
knowledge of what it stood for. But the generals had ignored us. 
One could not tell whether it was that ihcy continued to believe 
in Hitler and in the possibility of favourable peace, or whether it 
was because they refused to work with us and the Russians. The 
fact that Paulus and the majority of the Stalingrad generals kept 
silent throughout must have made our prc>paganda appear very 
unconvincing in their eyes. 


2%th March, 1944 

On the 27th March, Ciencral Melnikov, the Russian liaison 
officer with the National C'ommittce, invited Sc)dlitz, Lattmann 
and several members of the N.itional (Aiminittec, including rny- 
scli, to a discussion. This discussion had a story behind it. 

At the beginning of January Tas^ had publishcd^an official 
statement on Soviet Polish relations. Although the Semet Govern- 
ment had maintained no official relations with the London Poles 
on account (jf their attitude o\er the Kalyn murders, they now 
invited tlicm to join in the SoMel Occhoslovak Treaty of Friend- 
ship, making it clear at the same time that the eastern frontier of 
Poland could not extend bevond the so-callccl Cur/.on Line. This 
line, which had been decided upon by the Supreme Allied 
Council in 1919, and which gave the western part of the Ukraine 
and western White Russia to the Soviet Union, corresponded 
with the demarcation line vve^rked out between CJcrniany and the 
Soviet Union in 1939. 1 ht Poles tiatjjraiJy insisteej on the frontiers 
which they had forced the Soviet Union to agree to in the Treaty 
ol Riga in 1921. l‘hc Soviet Union, for its part, promised Poland, 
more or less as compensation in the west, the annexation of 
territory which had foraicily belonged to (iermany, but which 
was really Polish an^ which was necessary to Poland if her people 
were to be reunited in oite State, and, which, moreover, would 
provide her with the, necessary outlet to the sea. | 

The Soviet Press comments left *no doubt as to what the 
territories were to which this clastic formula referred: Marge 
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sections o£ Silesia, Pomerania and East Prussia. In addition to 
this, Churchill made a declaration in which he demanded 250 
miles of coastline for Poland on the Baltic Sea to the west of 
Konigsberg. 

All this had, of course, profoundly shocked die Committee. 
Even the Moscow refugees did not know what line to take. 
Pomerania, Silesia and East Prussia had been used by Hider as 
jurnping-off grounds against Poland, therefore, they said, Poland 
had a right to these territories in the interest of self-protection. 
This was their incredibly stupid comment on these arrangements. 
In reality they knew, of course, that it was no longer a question 
of Ge’rmanv, but that here, for the first time, the battle for power 
had begun between Soviet Russia and the capitalist countries; 
that it was a race for the favour of Poland at the expense of Ger- 
many. Poland would only be abic to hold these territories if she 
were protected by Soviet RusSsia from the rear i.c. was pro Soviet 
in outlooki It was easier for the Communists on the Committee 
to resign themselves to this solution. To them, the power and 
security of the Soviet Union was a first princij^le v\jjiich diey 
knew to be the backbone of the Communist world-movement. 
National interests must be subordinate to the interests of the 
revolution; such was their slogan. If one adhered to this, the 
situation really did not look too bad. The only solution to 
the German-Polish frontier question was, in fact, a real federation 
of the kind which should be possible among vStxialist States. The 
frontier question should be no problem between a Socialist Poland 
and a. Socialist Germany. Molotov had declared in the autumn 
of 1939 that the Poland of Pilsudski s days, which had lived by 
oppressing other nations and which had been designed at Ver- 
sailles as part of the cordon sanituirc against the Soviet Union, as 
^wcll as a pistol in (iermany’s back, must not be allowed to rise 
again. If the Soviet Union was today taking up a ratlicr different 
line it was for tactical considerations of the moment and was not 
to be taken too seriously. Time was sail young and a great deal 
would depencil on when and under what conditions the Third 
Reich came to a final end. 

Tl\e right-wing members of the Committee refused even to 
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discuss this dialectical* behaviour. They merely declared that this 
attitude was a return to imperialistic methods and a flagrant viola- 
tion of all Marxist and international principles. The Communist 
‘sympathisers’, on the other hand, did not fail lo point out to their 
comrades of the ‘Right’ that Churchill’s proposal was a violation 
of the Atlantic Charter. 

All this was too much for the generals : first the discussions on 
the propaganda at the front, then the disaster of Cherkassy and 
finally this! In their Sunday villa to whicli the*Russfens always 
used to drive them at week-ends, they had decided lo send a 
memorandum to the Russians suggesting a reorganisation of the 
Committee. Only generals and mt'mhers of the Reichstag •were 
to be elected to the board ot the Cc»mmittce, which would thus 
acquire the character of a govcrnment-in-cxile to which the 
Russians would give guarantees regarding future German frontiers. 
It looked as if the vodka they consumed in their week-end villa, 
in the company of prominent refugees and Russian o/Bcers, had 
gone to their heads. Hut they did, in fad, have such a ^document 
drafted bv the First Lieutenant of the Reserve, Huber, an S.S. 
officer and peacetime section fhief at thct German Ministry of 
Education. Behind the Committee’s l)ack they handed it to Melin- 
kov's personal adviser, Colonel Schwet/,. Ifiit, after a wwk, the 
latter gave them back the document with the ironical comment 
that, in the interest of the ten undersigned members of the 
executive committee of the Officers’ League, he had considered 
it best not to pass it on to his superiors. Can one imagine it: 
a handful of generals, prisoners i.)f war, with not even a follow- 
ing worth speaking of in* the c:jmps, who had no other 
significance except that of a propaganda fiit^ade, demanding 
political guarantees for [)f)stwar developments fnjrn one ot the 
most powerful countries conducting the war! Their lack of 
spectivc had made them htlievc that they could further their per 
sonal ambitions wliile sitting in their villa drinking vodka and 
wine from the Crimea. They ^thought that they would succeed 
not only in having tl\c officerjp and soldiers of wl|om they dis- 
approved turned out of the Committed, but also in outplaying 
the Moscow emigres. When they received Schwetz’s reply, ‘The 
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Company of the Ten Honest Men' broke up immediately. Seyd- 
litz had to apologise to the Committee for ‘violating the demo- 
cratic principle’ and he received a real dressing down from 
Melnikov. 

When wc were all assembled, Melnikov asked Scydlitz to fetch 
a copy of the manifesto and read it aloud. I wanted to spare 
Seydlitz the humiliation, and oficicd to do both these things for 
him. But Melnikov insisted that Seydlitz do it personally — just 
like a naughty SLhoolboy being punished. He even made Seydlitz 
repeat certain passages, such as ; ‘If the Ckrman people continue 
to let themselves he led towards destruction without raising a 
hand they will not only bccorne weaker every day, but also their 
guilt wmII bec(jme deeper, 'khen it will only be possible to over- 
throw Hitler with the help of loreign anris. This w^ould mean 
the end of our national independeiue; it would mean the break- 
ing up of our J'atherland. And we could blame nobody but our- 
selves. If, on the other hand, the Cierrnan ['eople |)iill themselves 
together in time and prove by their aetions that they really want 
to be a free jKople and that they are resolved to hl)erate Germany 
from Hitler, then th(;v will have g.iined the right toTIecidc their 
own future and demand the respect of the world. This is the only 
road to preserve the meaning of freedom ;ind th(‘ honour of the 
German nation.’ 

When Seydlitz (inisht'd reading, Melnikov pul lltesc questions 
to him! 

‘Have vou sigmd this manifesto^ Dt; \au believe that this 
political judgment of the situation is right?’ Seydlitz replied 
tf» both these questions in the atrnnialive. Then Melnikov 
continued : 

‘In that case, you wnll also understand that the fate of Germany 
and therefore of its fiT>nticrs lies entirely and onlv in the hands 
of the Cierrnan people. Do all that is 'ii your powxT to encourage 
the German [)e()ple to overthrow Hitler. The sooner this happens, 
the more advantagcf^us the peace regotiations will be for Cier- 
many, Strem:jthcn the National C'ommittcc and refrain from any- 
thing which’ may prejudice its political significance.' With these 
w<Tds, Melnikov left the room. 
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yth May, 1944 

During the night, Lieutenant Huber was arrested by the 
N.K.V.D. and taken away. Since morning, everybody in the 
house was bustling about like a scared swarm of bees. Gradually it 
became known what it was all about. Huber had not only been 
an S.S. officer, but he was also a fanatical Nazi and had worked 
with the Gestapo. He had only joined the Committee in order to 
work against it from within. Scydlitz’s memorandum had been 
inspired by him. He had hoped that once the generals had gone 
as far as that tliey would be too proud to retreat from^ their posi- 
tion and that it would cause the break-up of the Committee. 
When this plan failed, he tried to persuade some of the officers 
who were to be sent to the front to escape to the German Arn^y 
in order to give information about the Committee, disclose its 
place of operation, and to propose finally that it be kidnapped by 
parachute troops. But he had taken loo many people^ into his 
confidence. The plan was betrayed to the N.K.V.D. and the 
accomplices were ariestcd on Moscow station. 



CHAPTER VII 


The Anti-Fascist School 


^th Jtily, 1*944 ■ 

A FEW weeks after the Huber affair, the Communist refugees 
asked Major Bcchler and me whether we would be interested in 
taking a course at die anti-Fascist school. I gladly agreed to this 
proposal, particularly as life in the house of the National Com- 
rnittce had taken on an extremely unsatisfactory character. 
Though nobody wanted to adm^t it to himself, we were all be- 
coming increasingly aware that our elTorts connected with the 
newspaper and the radio transmissions, and our discussions about 
the leaflets and manifestos, fell into a vacuum, and that we were, 
in fact, separated from Germany and the German Army by an 
unbridgeable abyss. * 

I also felt myself fundamentally a Communist. I had diligently 
continued my Marxist reading and 1 can only say that this clear, 
strictly realistic religion or reason had a magical attraction for me. 
Apart from merciless criticism of existing society, a society sinking 
into chaos, here was a plan for a new order which pre^mised to solve 
and overcome all conflicts and contradictions, whether they arose 
from world wars, economic catastrophes, need, misery or despair 
— so that men might live peacefully* together. Here were none of 
the inevitable accompaniments of politics and power politics, no 
pretty speeches about the rights of man, but only a love for peace 
and honesty. Terror, force, deceit and lies, however, acquired a 
new meaning; the end justified the mCans. This courage to carry 
things to their logical conclusion in thought and action fascinated 
me. It was not only the comparison b'etween the free and humani- 
tarian aim of this theory with the blood theory and chosen-race 
myth of the Nazis which made it appear attractive; it also com- 
pared well with that order we call democracy, which, at a moment 
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of economic and political chaos, was driven to bankruptcy and 
allowed Hitler and his philistines to mobilise the great dormant 
powers of the German people and to use them for their ends. 

There seemed no reason to doubt that one could trace back the 
greater part of all tensions and conflicts in modern society — 
especially the terrible conflict between the individual and society 
— to the grotesquely false relationship between the ownership of 
the means of production and the productive uriganis.ition, to the 
struggle between capital and labour, between private ownership 
and collective ow'ncrship. If this were so, nothing could be more 
natural and obvious than to adju^ these conditions owi^ership 
to die collective character of rncxlern j)roduction — even by force 
if necessary. 

Marxism had taught me to see the development of events in a 
new light. I’he same thing htippcned to many of the young 
officers and vsoldicrs who were picked from the camps and sent 
to the anti -Fascist scliooL All the meaningless and inexplicable 
things we had cx[)enenccd suddenly had a meaning, An explana- 
tion. This was a world in agony which had lost its right to 
existence, a world going through the birth pains of a new epoch. 
Whereas before we had been unable to distinguish between 
good and had, between truth and falsehood; whereas conceptions 
■of bravery, honour, Fatherland, justice, freedom and duty had 
lost their meaning to us and had become merely high-sounding 
phrases, we now’ found a new standard of judgment, a new aim; 
Socialism, the tree brotherly comiiuiniiv of ,\\\ peoples and all 
nations. 


It was true that life in the Soviet Union did not come up 
to the Marxist ideal. We began by examining our owm personal® 
position as prisoners of war. We had by no means got to know 
the best side of the ^Soviet L^pion. Not even the most fanatical 
Communists could argue away the inhuman suffering and 
hardships borne by u^, which had caused the dcath*k)f so many of 
our comrades. But wc wcie prepared to draw a veil over the gast. 
General Tulpanov had been right, after all, when he had said to 
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me, on September 4th, 1942, that we had not exactly come into 
this country as guests. Wc had come as an army bringing death 
and destruction to the land, as soldiers of a regime which was 
guilty of terrible crimes against the population and against their 
prisoners of war and w’^hich was now disclaiming all interest in 
us prisoners. It was clear that these undeniable facts were bound 
to have painful results for us. But the suffering we underwent in 
prison was due less to ill-will than to lack of imagination, lack of 
efficiency, and a corruption which was almost oriental in char- 
acter. It would have been unfair to the Soviet Union to allow 
these things to influence us in our judgment of it as a whole. 
Furthermore, one should not forget that the malerial standard of 
life of the Soviet population W'as far and away behind the standard 
in, the capitalist countries, and not even the terrible destruction of 
this war was sufficient explanation of this gulf. Whether it was 
the standard of nutrition, housing conditions, clothing, daily 
articles of 'use such as sewing needles, electric bulbs, saucepans, 
radios, motor cycles or cars, there was no comparison. I was pre- 
pared to recognise that the young Soviet regime had taJi^n over a 
poor inheritance here: it was a country which, in its technical 
development, was fifty to a hundred years behind the rest of 
Europe; a country which, owing to WMr, revolution and civil war, 
the latter partly stirred up from without, had been completely laid 
waste; where seventy-five [)er cent of the population was illiterate 
and had no contacts with the modern w'orld. One could not deny 
that, when judged in this light, much had been achieved in barely 
twenty years of peace. 

But had the people become- better human lacings under the new 
system.? Had the principle of each individual struggling for him- 
self and only tlic fittest surviving been replaced by a new social 
5 conscience .? Were the people more helpful, more just, more 
honest, less envious, more brotherly iii' their relations with one 
another? Had harmony between the individual and society be- 
come a reality? Did the individual liavc a sense of responsibility 
towards sociel; as a whole? And^did society in turn protect the 
rights and freedom of the individual? 

T^he answer to these questions was certainly negative. On 
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the contrary, instead of the sense of duty we took for granted, 
with a customary regard for certain standards of right and decency, 
instead of tradition, the revolution in Russia had apparently 
created a vacuum which, despite daily uninterrupted instruction, 
pronouncements and commands, it seemed unable to fill. In 
Western Europe there existed a tradition, whereby peasants, crafts- 
men, intellectuals and labourers alike believed in taking pains and 
felt pride in a well-finished job; in Western Europe there had 
come into existence over the centuries an increasing 'desire for a 
minimum standard of orderliness and cleanliness even among the 
masses, and, in spite of all the existing social injustices, there could 
be found everywhere sympathy fcfr the misfortunes and sufferings 
of humanity. In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, there was an 
attitude of indifference and indolence which had something 
chaotic about it. There was a kind of insensitivity to one’s own 
and other people’s sufferings which was frightening because too 
often it was the result of inhumanit\'. The prisoners o? war could 
certainly have spoken of this. ^ 

The revolution may have broken innumerable bonds and bar- 
riers, which, under Tsarism, had rctardedtthc develr)pment of the 
people. Ihit at the same time it had destroyed many existing tradi- 
tions of European culture which, so far, it had not been able to 
replace with anything new. 'Fhe short period of intoxication with 
freedom and the revolutionary clan of the twenties, during which 
experiments had been made to try to reform social customs from 
one day to the next accf)rding to the most modern theories, giving 
the individual the utmost possible freedom and rc'sponjibility, 
bad now given way to an ifnparall^cd degree of interference by 
authority with the private life of society and of the individual. 
But, although the past tlurtv years could show enormous technical 
and economic achievements, they also had subjected man to the^ 
demoralising conditions trf misery, deprivation, hunger and the 
struggle for power. p(»ulcl one therefore expect already to find a 
new and better gcncratior? of people? Could envy, hate and the 
lust for power have disappeared already from thc^eart of man? 
No, it was unlikely, nor could one expect it. One could expect it 
even less from the vast, illiterate, peasant population, which* had 
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refused to co-operate and had had to be driven with an iron fist 
along the path which the Bolsheviks were determined that it 
should take. The authorities had, in this, no alternative, if they 
wanted to avoid the dangers which Gorki had once foreseen. 
Gorki had said that the peasant masses with their animal 
individualism, their anarchy and their complete lack of social 
conscience were in danger of swamping the entire Russian revolu- 
tionary intelligentsia. Yes! It was im[)ossiblc to ignore the fact 
that the So\'iet Union was governed ‘a dictatorship of the 
proletariat’, which centralised everything to the last degree. No 
constitution, no boasts of a universal, equal and secret vole, 
could « hide ^ the fact that thi? dictatorship of the proletariat 
was in reality (as Lenin had said) the dictatorship of a strictly 
disciplined, chosen group based on the principle of subordination, 
or 'even of a few leading men within the group. If ‘dictatorship 
means a state which is organised on tlic basis of force’, if ‘the 
heads of such a state are identical with the heads of the 
Party', if ‘not a single important decision on any largC'Scale 
organisation or of any state authority is made without direction 
from the Party’,' then, there is no longer any real difference be- 
tween the dictatorship of the proletariat and the dictatorship of 
the leaders. 

To prove that a difTerence existed, Stalin wrote a thesis entitled 
The Party and the W()rf{ing-clu<s within the System uf the Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat, His argument was as follows: 

1. ‘The dictatorship of the proletariat docs not only consist in 
control by the Party, but in s*.eing that its directions arc 
carried out by the masses.' 

2. ‘The Party must always take invo accemnt the political 
maturity, consciousness and capabilities of the masses.’ 

‘The Party and its members must i^ot try to replace the Stale 
organisation. The authority of the Party can be based only 
on the confidence of the working class;' confidence is not to 
be gained by force.’ « 

4. ‘ The Party members arc only a drop in the ocean compared 

^ All quotations from SiaJin’s Lenimsm 
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with the mass of the people; they can only govern if they 

know how to interpret the will of the people correctly.’ 

All this becomes meaningless once the lenders of the Party have 
the power to decide on what lines the people and the Party mem- 
bers may think; if opposition, or the attempt to alter the Party 
line in any way, means suicide because the Party ‘can and must 
force the minority to subordinate itself to the will of the majority.’^ 
If even an inner-party democracy no longer exists, sc* that when- 
ever a Party group comes to power it cannot be forced to resign, 
then what Stalin himself predicted is bound to happen. The 
Party will no longer try to pcrsifadc, but will command, ^saying 
to the people: ‘Do not dare to argue, for the Party is all- 
pow'erful.' 

To express such views in thc^antbFascist school was consideted 
highly heretical and brought danger of expulsion. Yet each one 
of us knew what it meant when ‘realistic Soviet democracy’ was 
referred to as against ‘bourgeois, formal democracy’. But 
even though such things must be regarded as evil and as har- 
bingers of dire consec|iicnces which only, too closely recalled the 
practices of the Ocstapo, perliaps they should also be regarded as 
inevitable. An army involved in a battle for life or death has no 
time for democratic discussion. .-\ik1 what were the Communists 
but an army supported by the poorest and most ignorant of 
people, fighting an enemy who held all the advantages: money, 
power, education, experience in government and t’fie conduct of 
wars, in tradition and long standing authority. The Communists 
had to win the confideneCiof these primitive m.isses in the first 
place in order to come to power. fUit ^.ould they give them the 
right to sclf-detcrminatiftn from one day to the next.-^ Would the 
masses understand that to have won power in one country was 
only the first step towar^is building a new and better society, thaf 
unending sacrifices anti de[)rivafions would have to be made be- 
fore it was proved th*at the,ncW order was not only better in theory, 
but also in practice. Had it* not been the tragic fate of many 

* Stalin was not referring to a minority of exploiters, but to one within the 
Party. 
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revolutions to have rejoiced in their success too soon and to have 
suffered decisive defeat thereafter owing to their underestimation 
of the unscrupulousness and toughness of their opponents? No- 
body has described this conflict better than Gorki when he com- 
mented on what Lenin said while listening to the Sonata Appas- 
sionata : ‘I know nothing more beautiful than the Appassionata 
and could listen to it every day. It is wonderful, almost super- 
human, music. It always makes me thrill with warmth and pride 
to think thrat man can produce such winders! It deeply touches 
one’s nerves. One feels like saying something loving, something 
silly and stroking the head of men who can live in such purgatory 
and yet prv^duce such beauty* But today we must not stroke 
people’s hair — if we did, our hand would be bitten off. Today we 
must bang them on the head — bang them mercilessly, though 
ideally we are against using any form of force against man. How 
damnably hard is our task!’ 

And Gorki added to this : ‘The task of an honest leader of the 
people is inhumanly hard. It is impossible to imagine a leader 
who is not to some extent a tyrant. More people have j’)robably 
been killed under Lepin than were killed under Wat Tyler, 
Thomas Miinzer and Garibaldi together. But opposition against 
the revolution led by Lenin was organised on a far larger scale. 
We must also bear in mind that the importance attached to the 
life of the individual apparently decreases with progress and 
civilisation. The development in the technique of dcstroving man, 
and his pronounced taste for this occupation, bear testimony to 
this. Let the voice of conscience speak: is not the hypocritical 
attitude of those moralists who now talk of the bloodthirsty 
Russian revolution completely uncalled for and in fact repellent, 
when for four years of shameful world slf/ughter they had no sym- 
pathy with the millions of men who were slaughtered, but on the 
•contrary tried to continue the war to “ unconditional surrender”?’ 

Yes, the false sympathy which Gorki speaks of is all the more 
uncalled for, since today the world has, been plunged into another 
even more horrible and destructive* war and, since there seems no 
way of avoidiifg a third and perhaps final catastrophe except by 
a Socialist revolution. Such a revolution is in full swing in the 
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whole world today, nor is it over in Russia. As in all political 
wars in history, it is in process of using power and applying 
force, of lying, blackmail and exploiting the baser instincts of 
men, witli all the demoralising effects that are bound to be pro- 
duced on the rulers and the ruled. However much this battle may 
degrade mankind and foster the dark, revengeful instincts of the 
masses who want to destroy what is noble and good, the ideal 
towards which man is being led must triumph, must awaken 
the consciousness of human dignity, and must fcad toMnner per- 
fection and the curbing of lower instincts. 

My teacher at the anti-Fascist school was Zaisser — a former 
officer of the German Imperial Artnv, who, during thtr battles in 
the Ruhr area, had fought on the side of the insurgent workers 
against the Freikorps. Later, he had been leader of the military 
organisation of the German Corn^uunist Party, a Comintern agent 
in Germany and China, Commander of the International 
Brigade’s base in Spain and finallv inmate of a Soviet concentra- 
tion camp. He was one of those Communists who made a deep 
impression on all who met him, a man who still had some idea 
of how people in the rest of the world IWe and think, a man 
not weighed down by dogma, who could listen to criticism, 
and with whom one could talk openly without having the feeling 
that one would immediately be considered an ‘enemy’ and 
reported to the N.K.V.D. Lindnu was in charge of the German 
section, a pre-r9i4 SociabDcanocrat and later a Spartacist, the 
street-corner agitator type. Behind a repulsive exterior and fan- 
atical revolutionary hatred he was, in fact, a man full c(f kinjlness, 
understanding and sensitiviu-^ (')onrip:jred with these two teachers, 
all the otliers faded into insignificance. 

There were four hundrW men at tins school, among them Ger- 
mans, Austrians, Hungarians, Rumanians and Italians. Of thes« 
the two hundred Germaris had been divided up into groups ot 
thirty, like the cadets of a military college. For the first time 
half the students were ofiice>s. We were given ten hours of instruc- 
tion a day, of which four to six hours were dcvot<jd to lectures. 
The remaining hours were spent in reading books of one’s own 
choice. Lectures were delivered on such subjects as dialectical 
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and historical Marxism, German and Russian history and 
economics, the history of working-class movements, and imperial- 
ism. I was continually asking myself to what extent the students 
were taking all this in and how many would later become 
honest, active Communists. The students from the other ranks 
were mostly men who had swum with the tide, had joined 
the movement in their camps, and had then been picked for the 
school. Some students were even writing reports for the N.K.V.D. 
But manr lacked the mental capacity .:jnd the education necessary 
to comprehend the lectures. Among the olHccis, how'ever, the 
situation was different. Thev had to swim against the stream. 
There we^c far fewer oppon. mists among them, though there 
were many who had never had a civilian career and who were 
now looking for an opportunity to build a background to their 
hves through politics and the Party. 


22nd July, 1944 

The news of the attempt on hiitler's life and the failure of the 
revolt of the gcneralsf.reached us today. When \^'e first heard the 
news there w'as no end to our rejoicings. I was hardly able to 
control myself with excitement and joy. But gradually it became 
clear that Hitler was still alive, that several of the conspirators 
had already been murdered, and th.at the (yestapo continued to 
rule the country. I cannot describe my feelings. All our hopes that 
the country would free itself by its own strength were now gone! 

The CJcmmunists were also very cast down. They, too, WTte 
homesick though they would n«»v'er admit it. Only a few 
extremists found the Fatherland of Socialism so w^onderful that 
they did not wish to return to German) , and even in their cases 
it was dear that they WTre attempting to deceive themselves. 


26/ A ]uly, 1944 

Herrnstadt arrived for a visit ^/rom Moscow. He was one of 
those icc colJ] theoreticians, though his intelligence made him 
mere tolerable than Ulbricht’s type. But his cynicism was baffling. 
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His analysis of the 20th July plot was as follows : ‘The putsch 
was nothing but an attempt by the ruling classes in Germany to 
free themselves from the Praetorian Guard. In order to avoid the 
revolution which was imminent, they had once called in these men 
and had then become their prisoners. Now, under the orders of 
the heavy industrialists, the generals were to overthrow Hider 
and thereby clear the path for a capitalist democracy. Here arc 
the proofs: 

1. The influential positions in industry held* by V/itzJeben’s 
relations. 

2. The attempts of the conspirators to get in touch v/ith the 
Western Allies.’ 

Herrnstadt was moreover of the opinion that the failure of die 
putsch had given Hitler an opportunity to continue the war and 
that all the powers w'ho were holding back the advance of Corft- 
munism in Europe must now finally be destroyed with him. The 
Western Powers had gambled on Germany and Russia destroy- 
ing one another while tbev would come out of the war unscathed 
and smiling. Churchill in particular had, over and over again, 
sabotaged the opening of a Second Front. J'he Western Powers’ 
offensive w^as opened in Africa and Ital) in 1943 instead ot in 
France in the hopes of being able to gain a firm footing in the 
Balkans and keep the Soviet Union out. But this had only had 
the opposite effect. It had made it easier for Hitler to defend 
Europe and thereby to jirolong the war, and had given the Red 
Army time to advance farther uito Centra! Eiiro[X‘.*Il was only 
when it became clear that tiie Soviet Union would already, this 
year, reach the German frontiers that the West had decided to 
undertake llie final blow, in spite of the faJl that now” the German 
forces along the (Channel Were stronger than they had been in the 
previous year. If the putsch of )uIy 20th had been successful, it 
would have been invaliinl^lc to the Western Allies and the con- 
sequences of their former miscalculation would have been much 
diminished. But its f,uliirc v^oald now help the advance of Com- 
munism in Europe. 

Maybe Herrnstadt was right. I was never able fc understand 
why the Second Front had not started long ago. As early asg;he 
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spring of 1942, the German Staff in France was daily and 
anxiously expecting a landing, so weak were our defences. By 
1944 they had, of course, been strengthened and, as far as one 
could tell from the reports of prisoners, we had a much stronger 
Army there than wc had had in 1943. 

However, to rejoice at the failure of the putsch because it helped 
the Communist Party was really going too far. 

I asked Herrnstadt whether he could be certain that there had 
not been 'among the conspirators many men from the old Reich- 
swehr circle who had always l)clicvcd in working with Russia. He 
assumed an air of sccrccy and said nothing. 1 then asked him 
what his dttitude was towards- our National Committee, as it was 
surely for a coup such as that of July 20th that it had been 
founded. ‘ 7 'hat is different,’ he said; ‘the Committee is controlled 
by us, and in the case of a successful (jcrman opposition move- 
ment it would have ensured us some influence. We had to be pre- 
pared for such a possibility and could not isolate ourselves.’ 

This was not the first time that Herrnstadt had so bluntly dis- 
closed the intentions of the Central Committee of thc^ Party. He 
had told Herr von Frf»nkenhcrg several months ago that men such 
as he were only temporary allies. When Frankenbcrg had com- 
plained about this to the Communists and the Russians they 
replied that Herrnstadt's opinion was not authoritative, but only 
a left-wing deviation. The Cf)mmunists were ‘democrats’ with a 
right to their own opinions. Maybe the reason for the definite 
lack of interest on the part of the Communists in making our 
propaganda at the front a success could be found in Herrnstadt’s 
statement. Perhaps they were not .ft all interested in the success 
of the Committee, but merely regarded it as a Trojan horse in the 
event of a non Communist opposition n^bvement getting the upper 
hand. 

This may have been a rather dangcreus suspicion. Nevertheless, 
the Communists never felt bound to refrain on moral grounds from 
common action with the most farfatical Nazis. ‘The end justifies 
the means’ was their foremost principle, They had only one 
loyalty: devotion to the Party. They considered it honourable to 
befcave dishonourably under all circumstances, if by so doing 
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they served the Party. All ethical conceptions were measured by 
the ultimate aim and were relative to it; or was it that they then 
became absolute? 

At all events, a great deal of self-respect, honesty and ‘prejudice* 
had to be sacrificed if their demands were to be satisfied. The 
human being as a personality did not count; he was only a tool, a 
means to an end. The end, the final aim, was, however, the libera- 
tion of personality. The Party still preferred to find a student 
from the anti-Fascist school who became a Comnlunist from con- 
viction, rather than someone who had become a Communist under 
pressure from N.K.V.D. But this only meant that the Party had 
not yet rid itself of its ‘prejudices*. According to the'/r form of 
logic it should make no diflercnce since it was usefulness which 
was important. ‘Wc, of tlie Party . . tlerrnstadt had said. So I 
was included in this — a tool with f^mc reservations. ‘Too weak, too 
much sentiment, too much emotion, too little discipline', would be 
the verdict — though Zaisser told me that in giving his cjf^inion of 
me I'o the Central Committee he had said that 1 might one day 
become a very useful Party member. In the meantime, owing to 
my heretical views on some questions, thc» anti-Fascist students 
had cliristencd me the ‘feudal bourgeois’. If, in spite of evcrytliing, 
they did not count me as an enemy, it was only because they 
realised that I was frank with them. It was clear to me from the 
very beginning that there was no sense in mv pretending to 
views which 1 did not hold. 

Major Homann was an example of tlic opposite type. He used 
to think that he was being cspccialK clever if he carefully’ weighed 
every word he said, if he agrefrd with J.hc Commumsts over every- 
thing, and he always waited for the orficial Communist line 
on all tricky questions. 1 a*clmired, indeed, the sclf-discipline with 
which he played his comedy. But two or three times he acted his 
part badly and it weighed ieavily against him. The Communists 
knew how ambitions ^he was, but he was too clever, too diplo- 
matic for them. This did not tvin him any friends, though they 
were very pleasant to him. 

If I was forced to gamble, I preferred to stake Aiy future on 
fairness, honesty and decency rather than on political astutenjss. 
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Some days l>cfore, during a discussion in Zaisser’s group, a com- 
parison had been drawn between the Red Army and the Wehr- 
macht. The points for debate were: the morale of the fighting 
troops, their humanity, and atrocities against prisoners. Everything 
which was said at this discussion was an attempt to give a good 
mark to the Red Army. I felt that a man like Zaisscr was bound 
to sense the false tone of these statements and I made no secret of 
the opinion I had formed on these m.:»^ters in the Ukraine. Zaisser 
turned on‘ me sharply : ‘This is racialism, an olicnee against the 
Soviet people!’ He could not, of course, react in any other 
way. 


14M August, 1944 

‘I, a son of the German nation, out of passionate love for my 
people, for my Fatherland and for my family, swear to fight for 
the freedom and happiness (»f my country, until the shame and 
disgrace of Fascist barbarism has been expunged and Hitler’s 
Fascism exterminated. 1 swear to take miTciless measu^jes agaifist 
anyone who breaks Pais oath. If 1 should break this oath and 
thereby become a traitor to my people, my family and my Father- 
land — my life shall be forfeit. M.ty the hatred and scorn of all 
honc.st men fall on me and may my comrades in battle judge me 
as befits a traitor and enemy of his people.’ 

Two hundred newl)' made anti- Fascists were forgathered in the 
cellar of the anti-Fascist school, which had been draped with red 
flags, Jn rirdcr, with raised fists, to repeat tliis bombastic oath 
after one of th^ teachers. , ^ 

I could have laughed aloud at this performance, which was more 
like a conspiratorial scene in a third rate movie than a solemn 
ceremony. But I remained silent with shame. 

Zaisser assured me that this form of o'arh was necessary, as many 
of the students would be sent out on illegal work behind the 
front and inside Germany. Its memory w'ould be likely to help 
one or other of them to remain steadfast in critical moments of 
moral doubt. One sentence devoted to the oath and five sentences 
threatening punishment and retribution! An oath taken in an 
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atmosphere which was anything but free ! I felt physical disgust 
and violent hatred against myself for taking part. If only I had 
had suflicient courage to have refused to repeat these sentences ! 

It was not because I had anything to fear in solemnly pledging 
myself to fight against Hitler. Except for the fact that I did not 
have a high opinion of my powers of resistance in the event of 
physical torture I had no reason to be afraid that I would 
ever break it. Yet never in the whole period of imprisonment 
had I been so embarrassed as I was during th(* raking of this 
oath. 

We were all in such a position that it would have required too 
much courage to refuse. It would liave meant immediate c:tpul- 
sion from the school, and would have brought about unpredictable 
consequences. 

How undignified was the suspicion w^hich dominated the entire 
wording of the oath! And yet it was understandable. How could 
one be certain that an\ man said what he really thought? And 
this applied to th<i Russian leader of the school, to thc\ teachers, 
and to the humblest student. It was not suflicient to recognise the 
principles of Communism and to be [wprrcd to act as a Com- 
munist. No, every single word from Suilin’s mouth, every propa- 
ganda line of Vnwda, every Party directive had to be regarded as 
the last word in wisdom, almost .as divine revelation. Criticism 
and an indepcndmi opinion were sacrilege and treason. An uiv 
prcccdcnted system of control was established to sec that every 
sin against this monolithic spirit was recorded. 

In the National Committee it was possible to avoid cjl>eying the 
N.K.V.D.'s orders concerning the giving^ c)f information about 
one’s comrades. (According to the N.K.V.D.. this was one of the 
obligations of working lo;^'ally with the Soviet Union, and Major 
Stern had made me agree to this in Camp 27. It was only after I 
had several times given him my opinion of tlie secret agents on 
the National Committee that he had left me in peace.) An anti- 
Fascist who was not prcp^irtU to report his student comrades 
might have succeeded in corndneing his teachers that he was 
nevertheless a true Communist, but the N.K.V.D. v^^uld certainly 
have marked him down as a potential enemy, I am convinced Aat 
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at least ninety per cent of the students were involved in giving 
information of this kind in one form or another and that a large 
percentage, purely out of fear, had tried to produce during these 
interrogations at least a little evidence against their comrades, in 
order not to become suspect themselves. 

A short while before this, for example, I had a talk with a com- 
rade about a photograph in Pravda of two Russian prisoners, worn 
to skeletons, who had been liberated by the Red Army from a 
German extermination camp. ‘So whatr’ said the lieutenant. ‘We 
looked exactly the same when wc were in Yelabuga.’ He was 
right, of course. Almost every prisoner of 1942 and 1943 
looked like this. But I disagreed with him that one could com- 
pare the two things; the systematic extermination which went on 
in the S.S. concentration camps had nothing in common with the 
hunger and hardships wc had ^suffered. The latter had been a 
result of thoughtless corruption, and a general state of austerity, 
and was i^ot, like the murders of the Nazis, organised and desired 
by the Government. 

Our entire group gradually joined in this quarrel after a 
lively argument for ^vad against, we finally put the question to 
Zaisser. He was a man with w^hom one could talk about these 
things and whom wc all held in high esteem. But the result was 
the immediate removal of the lieutenant from the school. It was 
said that many such ‘unfriendly remarks' about the Soviet Union 
had already been reported against him by his comrades, the school 
executive, and the N.K.V.D. As I fell myself partly to blame, 
since 1 had started the discussion, 1 asked Zaisser to intervene on 
behalf of the young man, especially as he w^as one of the most 
honest men among us'. Zaisser assured me that he had already 
done this, but that he was powerles< to do anything as the 
N.K.V.D. itself had been responsible for the (Jisappearance of our 
comrade. vt 

These were the circumstances under which we were expected to 
prsatetise confession and self-criticism. Everyone of us had to relate 
his life story and examine his social and political attitude in front 
of his comrades. The others were supposed to criticise what was 
said; in order to help ‘discover one’s weaknesses’. In some cases, 
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definite impostors were unmasked. Alleged former members 
of the Red Front League turned out, under the cross-examina- 
tion of their comrades, to have been high-ranking S.A. leaders; or 
alleged officers were found to be non-commissioned officers down- 
graded for criminal offences; alleged intellectuals persecuted by 
the Nazis turned out to have been working with them, Qnly 
in one such case was tlie culprit not expelled from the school. 
Dr Kroger, a tall, Lmky, anaemic lawyer, wlio had been forced 
to admit that he had worked for the Security Scr\^ice, was allowed 
to remain at the school and was even appointed assistant teacher 
on the next course of lectures. It was the wish of the N.K.V.D. 
and the teachers had to submit- • * 

Did these revelations justify the forced public confessions, 
during which one's entire life, including its most private details, 
had to be disclosed, and in whiqji a great deal of self-accusation 
was necessary if one did not want to be exposed to the most 
annihilating indictments from one's ‘comrades'? Lucky was the 
man who was able to content Ijlmsclf by stating that, as, a person 
not interested in politics, he had failed to take parr in shaping 
the political fate of liis counlry and had thereby indirectly helped 
the Nazis. 

Those who could not conceal the tact that they did not be- 
long to the indilTcrent middle class, but, on the contrary, had 
held convictions and taken up a stand, had to be prepared to 
undergo endless cross-examination and were not left in peace until 
they had admitted how wrong and sinful their earlier life had 
been. It was almost impossible to escape from this inquisition: 
‘Did you eat sweets secretly •when \;ou were a child? Did you 
masturbate? Did you seduce working-class girls? Was your father 
socially active? Did your Vnother read the Grune Post^ Do you 
play cards?’ They continued with these questions until the unfor- 
tunate victim became quiie lied up and nervous and began to 
look for excuses for some ‘immoral adventure’ he had once light- 
heartedly mentioned in the «ir*le of his comrades. He would be- 
come more and more muddled -find crushed, and finally, to avoid 
any further questions, would make a declaration ot'guilt, saying 
he was guilty of all possible offences against the Party’s moral 

K 
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code, the only soul-saving code, and would promise to repent and 
change his ways. 

An amusing side-show happened at one of these public con- 
fessions. One of the most active and intelligent students, and an 
outspoken anti-Nazi, took it into his head to admit that he was a 
homosexual, especially as he remembered that the Socialists had 
declared that they were against the persecution of homosexuals. 
Violent indignation ensued. Homosexuality was a typical sign 
of the degeneracy of the parasitical luling classes, the teachers 
remarked, shaking their heads. And from then onwards, a per- 
secution of the careless confessor began, though he by no means 
belohged to the ruling class, But to the artisan middle class. The 
persecution was increased by the more or less unconscious jealousy 
of some of the comrades, who had already watched with a dis- 
approving eye the friendship of^this young man with a handsome 
youth from the Rhineland. 

Then the head of the CJerman section, Comrade Griitz, inter- 
vened — vnd this was real inspiration — and said that he would not 
permit these Nazi methods of defamation against an J^onest anti- 
Fascist. He said that 'lie himself took great pleasure in being with 
younger comrades, and it was unworthy even of a bourgeois to 
suspect sexual perversion in every attachment of an older person 
to a young boy. 

As a result an end was put to the persecution of this man. 
Sexual irregularities w^re, however, considered less serious than 
political deviation. It soon got around the school, amid much 
significant laughter, that the N.K.V.L). had discovered a new field 
for their activities. The astonishca commissars were anxious to 
have the meaning of the word ‘homosexuality'' t'xplained to them. 
Apparently they had never heard anything about this subject be- 
fore. In the Soviet Union they subscribed to the motto; ‘What 
must not be docs not exist.' This phenr.mcnon could be wiped out 
by never mentioning it, especially as it was difficult to fit it into 
their dogma. The fact that it had played a not-un important role in 
the cultural Ijistory of the last three thousand years did not matter. 

Behind the audience of thirty, before which we had to appear, 
sa(F the real inquisitor, the commissar of the N.K.V.L^., mechanic- 
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ally registering everything, making meticulous notes and petty 
observations, and often without any idea as to the meaning of 
what he was putting down, for his horizon was blocked with 
Soviet stars. He knew nothing of life beyond the frontiers of the 
Soviet Union. His world was an abstract construction built on 
Party dogma and propaganda themes which he had learned by 
heart, as we had once learned our catechism or the ballads of 
Uhland. In order to come out of the cross-examination un- 
damaged when making one’s confessions, it was important to 
find the balance between voluntary self-debasement and refined 
hypocrisy. In any case, the self-esteem and personajiity of the 
individual were undermined, and his past to a large extent 
destroyed. Tlic more thoroughly this happened, the greater die 
value attached to criticism and self-criticism. Those who were 
made to feel completely at a loss*were all the more likely to cling 
to the Party line, generously held out to them as the life-saver. 
Those who became so confused that they could no longct tell good 
from bad would be all the more grateful for having the Party take 
this decision for them. One’s own conscience and an attitude of 
suspicion were to whip each other u[) to \he point when there 
could no longer be any question of thinking for oneself or of 
having an objective interprctaticjn of reality. The hope that one 
day, when the Soviet Union had caugltt up with the technical and 
economic advance of the rest of the world, and when revolution 
in other countries would help h r of her sjilenJid isolation, 
life would at last become freer and more liberal w^as a poor con- 
solation for those W'ho now lived in an tnuisphcrc poisoned by 
suspicion, hypocrisy and liyzantine 

When 1 made it a conjliUon of my entry into the school that 
we be given permission to attend all the meetings of the Com- 
mittee, that wc have a room to ourselves, and that wc be let off 
all school duties which \1^ert not diiectK connceted witli our 
work, the Coirimunijit proselytes of the* t^immittce were very 
indignant. I had no intention of letting myself be subjected, with- 
out protest, to the practical Socialism of the recruits' ^arrack room 
which prevailed there. Also I wanted to avoid giving Seydlitz and 
Lattmann any further pretext for their et<^rnal remarks such as : 
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^Einsicdcl wears long hair to prove that he is a Communist’, or 
‘Einsiedel agrees with cverytliing the German refugees say.’ 

But our special position brought upon us the hostility and envy 
of the egalitarians at the school, especially as we refused to 
address everybody in the familiar second person singular. .Why 
should we use this intimate form of address towards people wc did 
not know at all? We had used it in the S.A. cafes, and in the 
Army barrack room, and it had not helped to produce real com- 
radeship. I had spoken my mind on this subject and a few days 
later Zaisscr sent for me and told me that complaints about my 
attitude had reached him. As reinsurance I pointed out that, un- 
like \hc German Communist farty, the Communist Party in the 
Soviet Union never used the familiar address. Zaisser approved 
our point of view and wc would have had peace from any further 
attacks if it had nor been for ikxhler. Bcchler ca[iitulatcd to the 
general hostility and agreed to do his share of Sunday duties 
(behind my back, 1 may say). 

My confession would ccrtainlv have l)ccome a battle for life 
and death, but Zaisscr spared both Bcchlcr and myscl| from this. 
He must have realiscc? with what hatred they would have pounced 
on us, the privileged members ()f the Committee, especially on 
me, who, owing to my name, my youth, and my heretical point 
of view, acted as a constant irritant. 

Why had he done this? Was it from personal feelings? Did 
the Party consider it inopportune to subject to such humiliations 
the first representative ot the National Committee to attend the 
school? Or did his attitude mereiy conform to the general trend 
away from egalitarianism which was raking place in the Soviet 
Union ? 

The majority of the tcacheis certainly shared the hostility of 
the students towards anyone who showed any signs of resistance 
against collectivisation. (The word ‘collitctivisation’ here had a very 
dificrent meaning from our v/ord, community. If what wc had 
at the school could be called a community, one might as well 
say that bricks in a wall formed a community.) Privileges and 
favours had to be accepted licre as gifts and rewards from the 
aiilhoritics — as a recognition that the only privilege which really 
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mattered, that of preserving one’s own personality and convic- 
tions, had as far as possible been surrendered. 

But what did this mean? Did not the Bolsheviks claim for 
themselves the highest imaginable privilege — to have overthrown 
a centuries-old order of society, to have destroyed all laws and 
traditions, to have arranged the world according to their concep 
tion and to have imposed on the ignorant masses their political 
principles and way of thinking? Here at the school, obedient 
citizens and rows of subordinates were drilled fo receive orders, 
narrow-minded dogmatics and heresy hunters were being trained, 
but not a single revolutionary. What had been born of hard- 
ship and necessity, and against ^hich the Party in lR.ussia had 
had to light during the formation of a new society — an iron 
Party discipline, enforced at the cost of the personality, initiative 
and creative thought of the individual, the complete lack of free- 
dom of conscience and the mutual spy system — all this was now 
proclaimed as ;i virtue, and imposed on the Commui-MSt Parties 
outside the Soviet Union. ♦ 

This development will surely have to cease of its own accord, as 
otherwise it must mean the death of C>)mi,mnism, Even the refu- 
gee Communists, once they get abroad again, will be forced to find 
their way back to thinking for themselves and to showing toler- 
ance for divergent opinions. Among the students at the school, 
only those who could think for themselves would be able to stay 
tlie pace; the others w-ould be blown apart like spray^by the sharp 
winds of the revolutionary struggle, as sor)n as their orders failed 
to reach them according to plan. 


22nd August, 1944 

Plenary Session ot the Committee and Seydlit// birthday. 
Bechler and I were drivci^to Lunovo b\ car. It sc'cmcd to me that 
wc had arrived in a ^madhouse. 

I was still feeling the shock* of July aotu, but the generals were 
living in a state of c>;altation.'®When Scvdlitz saw me, he forgot 
all his hatred, rushed towards me and took me into his room. 

*In four weeks wc shall be in Germany!’ he shouted. ’The 
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other was only the beginning-— but now things are going to hap- 
pen! You will seel’ He showed me the draft of an appeal to the 
Northern Army group in the Baltic, which had been cut off for 
several days. In this appeal, which the Russians had already 
released to the Press, a guarantee was given to the army group 
that if it capitulated and went over to the side of the National 
Committee, its units would be preserved and the soldiers would 
be allowed to keep their small arms. 

‘You see, the Russians too do not w^^nt to break up the forma- 
tions,’ Scydlitz said, unable to resist throwing this in my face. 
‘They want to keep the troops intact to preserve order just as we 
do.’ • 

It would have been useless to make any reply. But the appeal 
was never sent out as the Germans finally succeeded in re-cstab- 
lirfhing contact with the Central Army group. In any case I had 
no chance to reply, because he at once turned to show me the 
enormous ^marzipan cake which the Russians had given him for 
his birthday. Four red roses made of almonds symbolised his 
four dauglitcrs. ‘Isn't it charming, charming?’ he rc^)eated. ‘A 
real work of art ! ’ ^ 

The ‘little father’ ! as he was called sirnr his attempt to form a 
‘government’, was no longer in full ])osscssion of his senses. I 
muttered some polite remark and withdrew. Our doctors always 
maintained that Scydlitz suffered from manic depression. Now I 
began to believe them. The reason for his present phase of mad- 
ness was the' presence of von Pauliis, Strcckcr and twenty other 
generals who had recently been taken prisoner on the central 
front. On August 8th, Paulus madj a pronouncement against 
Hitler over our radio. All the generals signed the Russian leaflets 
appealing to the Cierman people to s\op the war. After this 
‘victory’ over the field marshal and the influx of generals, Scydlitz 
^ no longer had to worry lest the milit<ivy caste one day turned 
against him as a traitor and a renegade. This thought had been 
tormenting him. It was the samt: fcar which had prompted 
Colonel-General Strcckcr — anxiouij, not to fall short of Paulus’ 
example of fighting to the very last moment before he was 
capfured — to continue his defence of the northern flank of the 
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encircled Army at Stalingrad for two terrible, bloody days, in 
spite of the appeal of the commanders of two regiments who 
implored him on their knees to capitulate. It was the fear of other 
people’s judgment, the fear of making a decision, the desire to 
save face. But now Seydiitz felt himself to be justified. All his 
problems were forgotten and with them all sense of reality. 

The Plenary Session was a kind of baptism for Paulus and for 
the central front generals. It was to demonstrate the wide field 
covered by the Committee. Seydiitz made a -speech on the 
political and military situation. After a tearful introduction, dur- 
ing which he spoke of his three friends — an officer, a horse and 
a groom — he described, amid genos’a] laughter, how had -hap- 
pened to take part in the foundation of the Officers’ League. ‘I 
was a hundred per cent against it,’ he assured us. ‘But after five 
minutes' conversation v;ith Weinert and Pieck, 1 was won ovef. 
Korfes always writes my sj>ecclies for me, but I choose the 
theme.’ And then followed a declaration of his philosophy, the 
first speech composed by himself: 

‘Though in rather constrained circurnstancts, I have now been 
living for over a year and a half in the Sovi^:t Union, this land of 
present and future Socialism. In these eighteen months, I have 
made an honest effort to get to know this country, this nation 
and its Socialism, and, above all, the spirit, mind and heart of its 
people and its cuhural civilisation. For this, it has licen necessary 
to devote some attention 10 dialectical materialism and the 
theoretical teaching of ScKialisni, the teaching of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin. During this study, I have discovered Jiow great 
were the minds of the nutUors of thes< works which, I must 
admit, were almost unknown to me. ToiAv, I bow my head in 
reverence before: these grcfit men, wdio have paved the way for a 
better world. Dialectical materialism, as it has been created and 
developed by them, is with^:mt a doubt one of the most progressive 
ideas in the world today. The Germany of the future, and in 
particular its social and df.'rr«[)cratic ch.^'CiCtcr, will be greatly 
influenced by this and by the^ Socialism which is based on it. 
Socialism will undoubtedly be one of the main pilkjgfs of the new 
Germany. 
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‘However, the great ultimate ideas of the future which will 
unite people and nations in a common purpose and aim, 
cannot and will not be exclusively based on the principles of 
dialectical materialism. I am of the profound opinion that 
humanity needs in addition an idealistic philosophy, and that it 
cannot be without this if it is to achieve a true harmony in life, 
and in spiritual and material balance. Only if this is recognised 
will a lasting and truly peaceful community of nations be assured. 
The problem before the world today is \o achieve progress through 
a combination of idealism and materialism. Developments in 
this country appear to be in that direction, if I see them 
corrc\:tly. * 

‘My views are undoubtedly influenced by the experiences of a 
long and active life. This life started in the year 1888, a year of 
great significance for our German nation, but its decisive period 
falls between the years 1914 and 1944. The violent shock of two 
world wars stood at the beginning and at the end of this period. 
The First^ World War began for me with the horror of the battle 
of Gumbinnen on August 20th, 1914, during wh^ch I was 
wounded three times* Only after the third time, when I was 
wounded in the head and in both hands, did I leave the battle- 
field. I looked as if someone had poured a bucket of blood over 
me. And when — on mv birthday, thirty years ago today — I was the 
first wounded soldier to be taken to the hospital of my future 
father-in-law, my own father, who had been sent for, did not 
recognise me. The happv young lieutenant, who had so far not 
thought very deeply about the serious side of life, had turned 
into a different person. Thf Second World War ended for me 
with the grisly episode of Stalingrad. And then came the period 
of imprisonment with its valuable lessons w'hich completed 
the whole experience. All these really big experiences shook me 
profoundly and have given me an insight of the kind which is 
perhaps only given to a few people in their lifetime, and which 
is only possible through great uphfav»als. 

‘I now see clearly and without* a doubt, that certain transcen- 
dental and mfetaphysical forces have, over and over again, played 
a decisive part in determining my fate and life. It may be that my 
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blood relationship with the most idealistic of all great philosophers, 
Emmanuel Kant, has done something to give me an outlook 
which emphasises the idealistic side of life. I am an example 
of a heritage which runs completely counter to the ideal of 
Hitler. In me, mixed with my basic Prussian stock, is the blood 
of ancestors from England, France and Salzburg, who had all 
been turned out of their home countries on religious grounds and 
had found refuge in Prussia, which was then a progressive and 
freedom-loving country. In addition, on my father’s side there is 
a mixture by marriage of Slav, West-Russian, Polish and Lithu- 
anian blood. Also in my family, there is a branch which had at 
some time gone to America, the* Mitchell branch, probably of 
Irish origin. I have therefore blood connections with nearly every 
country with which Ciermany is today at war. We probably 
all have such connections, but in my case they can all Be 
traced. The picture will become even more complete, if I tell 
you that I have lived several years in the pl:»ces which have for 
centuries been the l)ones of contention between Prussja on the 
one hand and Poland and France on the other, Danzig and 
Strasbourg. 

‘The terrible tragedy which we are witnessing today cannot, in 
my opinion, be understood if viewed onlv in the light of a 
materialistic conception of history. I am moreover convinced — it 
is, in fact, my firm belief— that higher forces are at work here. 
Things arc completely upside flowtj, paradoxical and grotesque 
these days. You must therefore nor irold it against i-ric, if, for 
once, I quote the saying of a man whom 1 regard as the absolute 
incarnation of lies and fallchood, Joseph Goebbcls. What he 
said was, of course, untrue Hut though everything he docs and 
says is wrong, in this ca.<e his prophecy seems true to me, when 
he says: “The day will come when the veils which today still 
cover events, will be liftcrt This will be the day of awakening for’ 
all the countries of Europe,” 

Today we can lifr*only a corner of that veil. That is what I do 
when I quote the linps of Friedrich hhilderlin, which I quoted 
once before, on September 12th, 1943, at the founding of the 
League of German Officers. .Apparently our newspaper, free 
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Germany, failed to understand their true significance, for they 
omitted the quotation from their report of the proceedings: 

Heralds of victory arise, 

Ours is the triumph! 

0 Fatherland live on I 
And do not weep! 

For love of thee — 

Not one too many fell, 

‘And as Faust says : “All that passes is hut a likeness.” Now let 
us think of the fallen, and let us include in our thoughts the 
fallen of ad those lands whicl. today arc our enemies and to- 
morrow will be our friends.’ (And here the pianist played Ich 
hatt' cinen Kamerad.) 

'Then Scydlitz reviewed the situation. He touched on the events 
such as the changed situation at the front, the attempt on Hiller’s 
life, and the executions which followed. He had no comments to 
make. Or was this his comment? . . . ‘And now allow me to 
conclude Ky quoting some of Gei many’s great men of spirit and 
culture who have said/hings which will remain true for ever. To 
this I will append one sentence- by tiitler. From Frederick the 
Great’s memoirs, 1781 : “Those who imagine that they can direct 
events, are nearly always mistaken and will find that their plans 
will fail.’’ Goethe, in Fact and Fancy: “My child, my child, go 
no further! As if whipped on by invisible ghosts, the horses of the 
sun of time bolt with the light chariot (^f our fate, and nothing 
remains foe us but to hold the reins bravely and keep the wheels 
from falling off to either side.” Elevui years after the victory of 
Napoleon, Kaiser Wihiam the Great, who was then Prince 
William, declared that nothing but the memory had remained of 
the wars of liberation. “If the Nation had realised this as early as 
' 1813. who would have sacrificed everything at the time for such 
a result?” And Adolf Hitler: “The German has no idea to what 
degree the people must be deceived? the support of the masses 
is to be won.” We reply with wliat Goethe said in one of his 
works : “GodffS for everyone. Not for East or West, not for South 
or I^orth.” 
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*The conclusions which I have just drawn arc conclusions of 
sober and clear reason. But if we look at the past with under- 
standing and feeling, we must declare that the pact which Joseph 
Stalin concluded with Adolf Hitler on August 21st, 1939, was a 
pact signed in a spirit of deceit, dishonour, slavery, tyranny, dis- 
honesty, faithlessness and devoid of peaceful and frccdomdoving 
intentions — a pact signed with the devil. Whereas the agreements 
signed by Marshal Stalin on the 12th and 13th July, 1943, and 
on the nth and 12th September, 1943, with the-National “Free 
Germany’' Committee and the League of German Officers were 
agreements signed in a spirit of honesty, honour, faith, freedom 
and peace! They were agreement.*^ signed with God!’^ 

How I managed to sit through this speech 1 do not know. I 
should have liked to hide under the table. Most of the others left 
the hall as they could not restrain their laughter any longer. And 
yet it was no laughing matter. 

With expressionless faces tlie Russians sat through it ajl. Paulus 
declared sarcastically that even the 'Chatter parliament* in PVank- 
furt had been a scieniific gathering compared with this. 

Seycllitz handed the manuscript of his, ^speech to the radio 
editors. He asked for it to he broadcast to Germany. That is why 
I am able to reproduce it verbatim. 

After looking at the newly arrived generals from the central 
front, it was clear why the men of the ]uly 20th putsch had been 
left in the lurch. Immediatelv after their capture they had 
signed Red Army leaflets at tne front and in the Liubianka 
prison, but when they were asked to .sign an appeal in. the name 
of the National Committee.# they suddenly got cold feet and 
thought they detected ‘treason’. Here uf the headcjuartcrs of 
the National C^ommittce all their fears of being shot in the 
back and their uncertainty at the front and in prison were for- 
gotten. 

One of the generals declared : ‘My signature is v alucless. It was 
extracted from me in'prisoy the point of a gun.' 

Homann shouted: ‘You arcjying! And even if you were tell- 
ing the truth, it would be more honourable to yoi|rsclf to keep 
silent. You are merely putting on record that you are a traitor.’ 
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The general took this reprimand without batting an eye. A 
divisional commander declared that he had never even heard of 
the National Committee. And yet we were in possession of a long 
divisional order which carried his signature, and in which he 
made a more violent attack on the Committee even than those of 
the official propaganda. It was clear from this order that he was 
well informed concerning our aims and that he believed in our 
existence. When we confronted him with this, he denied his own 
signature. 

Only two Bavarian staff generals stood out among these unim- 
posing figures: Edmund Hoffmeister and Vincent Mueller. Hofl- 
meister had been in the Soviet Union for six years as liaison officer 
of the Reichswchr. He had immediately begun a hunger strike in 
Liubinnka prison with the result that the next day he was moved 
to a comfortable country hoijsc. Vincent Mueller was once 
General Schleicher’s adjutant. He was considered one of the most 
capable staff generals. When he was taken prisoner on the central 
front, he; had asked the Russians for permission to broadcast an 
order to his scattered units telling them to stop all fitfthcr sense- 
less resistance in tbe<Biclo-Rnssian forests, which were overrun 
with partisans. He was therefore the first general who granted 
his troops the same explicit right which he had made use of him- 
self. In an excellent survey of the situation both before and after 
the Russian offensive, these two generals replied to Hitler’s 
terrible accusation that the collapse of the central front w^as due to 
the ‘treason’ of the Army command. 

Finally,* it was Mueller and Hoffmeister who succeeded in get- 
ting the generals to sign anqther apfAtal of the Committee's. They 
both had political experience: Hoffmeister during the days of the 
Free Corps and the Kapp Putsch, and later as one of the organisers 
of illegal German rearmament in the Soviet Union; Mueller 
as adjutant to Schleicher. The\ were both very active and were 
soon likely to have the other generals in their pockets. 

Hoffmeister had already declared to the Russians at the front: 
‘I pur myself at the disposal of the National Committee and the 
Russian Gentral Staff. You should march to the Bay of Biscay, 
Germany and Russia together. That would mean world domina- 
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tion!’ But on ist May, 1944, when still on the German side, he 
had declared in a speech : ‘The Red Flag flies today from the Bay 
of Biscay to the Pacific Ocean with only one difference : here the 
flag has on it the Swastika, the sign of national renaissance, and 
there the Soviet star — the sign of Jewish internationalism/ 

The fact that he told all this himself and laughed about it made 
him seem quite sympathetic. He liked to baffle his partners in 
conversation by making paradoxes and cvnicnl remarks. In the 
Reichswchr he had been well known for his disrespectful, witty 
and pertinent replies. 


On the afternoon of the 22nd August, a lorry arrived with the 
prisoners' orchestra from Camp 27. Tlicy played on the landing 
pier of the River Klyasma, where the younger officers and othdr 
ranks were swimming. The generals and the Communist refugees 
went for walks in the garden and posed in little grou4)s for the 
photographers. Later they went down to the lawn to jnix with 
the men. Pieck, in a dark suit, instead of the high-ncckcd tunic cut 
like Stalin’s uniform he normally wore, st'iod with his hands on 
his stomach, a complacent smile on his face. It was just like one 
of those summer excursions organised by some local thrift club. 
There was no sign of class war in this summer idyll. Men from 
the right and the left were joined in happy unison: Pieck, Herr 
Stcinkcllcr, Commander of the Feldhcrrnhalle Division, S.S. 
Storm-Leader Meier, the university lecturer Riirker, Helmschrott, 
the son of a rich farmer, alid the left wing radical Zippcl, a sup- 
porter of Neumann. The dtiy linisl^.ed \vitli a party. This had 
happened several times before. At the ret] nest of the political 
authorities the camp placed a sjietial allotment oi food, wine and 
spirits at the Germans’ disposal. The beflowered tables were laden 
with sandwiches, sweets r-ind cigarettes. The store manager, Com- 
rade Hirsch, kept running up and down the hall and asking our 
senior officers: ‘l>.) you tJiiAk there is .noughr Will there be 
enough.'^* He was n?uch mcire economical than the Moscow 
authorities. The reason was that he could sell in tke village and 
the warders’ quarters at high black-market prices everything he 
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held back or saved. The profits went into his pocket. But his 
special attention was concentrated on the tables laid for the ‘high- 
ups’ and the officers of the Committee. Here everything was 
plentiful, especially the vodka. 

At their own parties, on the various political feast days, the 
Russians always doled out the food according to military rank. 
The commander received more than his staff officers, the staff 
officer more than his subordinates, and these again more than 
the sergeants aAd other ranks. The latter were, of course, quite 
happy about this regulation as they gave less of their salaries to- 
wards the banquets. 

We, of Course, did not have^lo pay. We were the guests of the 
Russians. This time, Comrade Hirsch had dipped further into his 
pocket, since the highest authority in the person of the (^hief of 
the War Prisoners’ Organisatio/i, CJcncral Petroff, and his staff 
were expected. 

As he drove up and rolled into the hall like a litde round fat 
ball we a]l assembled : the men of the National Committee in their 
black tank uniforms, mostly captured clothing which the house 
tailor had altered to took as far as possible like civilian clothes; 
the new generals in their field grcy-^still wearing their various 
distinctions and medals, cond Swastikas the size of poached eggs, 
which we had scrapped long ago. The picture differed little 
from a gambling party with guests from the S.S. The brown, 
loose-fitting uniforms of the Russians with their new, large 
epaulettes were hardly noticeable in this crem'd. Only Pet- 
roff’s adjutant and the Caucasian major, Ciagadsc, carried on 
lively and spirited conversQXions ^^th the generals. An officer 
from the Baltic States, who had once studied in St. Petersburg, 
still remembered how, as a prince in an elegant troika, he had 
galloped along the Nevsky- Prospect when the Court nobility had 
their parties, or when the great Guards^ parade took place. At the 
table this one-time prince looked down indignantly on his chief, 
the one-time illiterate cowherd, as Me picked up the potatoes from 
his plate with the end of his krKfc and pushed them into his 
mouth, and, fircssing a large piece of meat on to his spoon with 
hisfthumb, began to gnaw at it from all sides, smacking his lips. 
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Before beginning to eat, PetrofI downed his vodka in the 
Russian fashion and proposed the health of Stalin. Skilfully, he 
combined this toast with an expressed hope that the war would 
soon be over, and^that Europe and all the belligerents of today 
might again see prosperity in a peaceful world. Thus the new 
prisoners could empty their glasses without waiting. This form 
of banquet usually lasted for several hours. It was interrupted by 
innumerable toasts and speeches and by long intervals between 
every course, during which there was smoking and drinking. 
There were toasts to Seydlitz, to Lattmann, to the Soviet Union, 
to the new community of soldiers and generals, to the fighters 
against F;iscism, to the leader d( the German woiking class, 
Wilhelm Picck, to the memory of Florin, to the men of the 
resistance, and, finally—this was proposed by Rrcdcl— to Paulus, 
our new collcrigue. Weinert discovered that he had been in KorfeV 
company during the First World War. The deserter and 
anti militarist Max Emmcnddrfer was exchanging toasts with 
Seydlitz. 

At this point Seydlitz rose to make a speech. It w.is with diffi- 
culty that he got his imposing, upriglit figu'C to its tull height. He 
began by saying that, as a passionate rider, he had never flinched 
before any obstacle. But today his tongue was loosened, and he 
was able to take all the fences without diflicultv. When he be- 
came too tactless and started making cheap jokes, attempting a 
pun on the Apostles Peter an*^ Paul, with Petroff and Paulus, 
PetrofI tactfully interrupted by proposing three cheers for him. 
A little puzzled, Seydlitz s^nk back into his chair, overcome with 
emotion and drink. I’hc oft:hesrra ^hcg.in to play the Seydlitz 
march composed by a bandmaster. Weinert, wlio, owing to a 
recent illness, was able to carry even less drink than the prisoners 
who were unused to alcohol, supported himself .igainst a cup- 
board as he made an atte«npt to gather his flock tt^getber for the 
bus to Moscow. PetrofI disaj^peared with several chosen generals 
to continue the celebrations iA more intiii..ii.e surroundings. The 
more ordinary mortal^ joined rip with the young Russian officers, 
who, now that their cliicfs were out of the way, glew lively and 
began to sing and dance with all their artistic temperament. We, 
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too, tried to wash down, with a glass of Crimean wine, the dis- 
agreeable taste which Scydlitz’ behaviour had left in our mouths, 
and took part in the celebrations. It was only after a Russian and 
a German soldier in the full swing of a mazurka banged their 
heads against a stove so badly diat one of them had to be taken 
away with a large head wound, that the party broke up. 

A few days later, there appeared in the newspaper Free Ger- 
many a .statement: ‘On the 22nd Augu.st, 1944, an important 
Plenary Session* of the National Coninaittec took place, during 
which, after c.arcful consultations, importint decisions were made 
to intensify the struggle against Fascist tyranny.’ Among our- 
selvts these occasions had been called for some considerable time, 
the ‘show pieces’. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Collapse 


i^th February, 1945 

‘may god have mercy on us’, I wrote eighteen months ago when 
I had just visualised the possibility that the war might still con- 
tinue after the Red Army had crossed the German frontiers/ East 
Prussia would be the first victim. But what was happening now 
surpassed my very worst fears. It would have been imj^ossible to 
imagine and it now defied description. Yesterday we had a meet- 
ing with our sixty members at the front who had advanced with 
the Rokossovsky Army Group into East Prussia. Sixty i distressed, 
embittered, hate-hlled people. They were mostly old Ccmimunists 
who, until recently, were prepared to believe everything bad of the 
German Army and praise the Red Army to the skies without 
knowing much about it. They were anti-Fascists who for two 
years had worked consistently for the National Committee under 
the most dilFicult circumstances, without even grumbling about the 
innumerable humiliations and injustices which they had suffered 
at the hands of the Red Army offi^'crs, and without any hope of 
recognition from either side for their dangerous work. Rut these 
experiences were too much*for them. It was indeed too-mu(;h even 
for some of the Soviet officers who. under the profound shock, 
forgot their Party dogma and p<nircd out their hearts to me about 
their soldiers’ orgy of destruction which it seemed impossible to 
curb. But I must tell the story as it happened. 

Our train left Moscowein the direction of Minsk, packed with 
Soviet soldiers celebrating and drinking vodka in the glow of the 
fireworks and gunfire salut^t"s that heralded the New Year. Bechler 
and I were going to Poland a" plenipotentiaries to the 2nd Biclo- 
Russian front, and it was an open secret that we viere to go into 
Germany wiffi the Red Army. Our comrades of the National 

l6l L 
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Committee were, of course, very envious. Our pockets were full 
of addresses of relatives with whom we were to get in touch, in 
bombed towns or prisons and concentration camps. New arrivals 
amongst the prisoners had informed us that, since 20th July, we 
had all officially been sentenced to death in our absence and that 
our relatives had been put under mass arrest. Our joy over our 
imminent homecoming was overshadowed by the thought that 
Germany was, after all, sullering the same fate as had befallen 
Stalingrad, as we had vainly foretold ai d warned for two years. 
In our luggage we had ten thousand leaflets, an appeal from 
Paulus, Seydlitz and fifty other generals to their comrades 
on die othfr side to capitulato and spare their Fatherland the 
worst. But, how many of us still believed in the effective- 
ness of such an appeal? All we could hope for was to save 
as* many lives as we could out of the chaos of military 
collapse. 

Our joi^rncy, like all winter journeys in Russia, became in- 
tolerable -.^hundreds of miles in an open lorry in a temperature of 
twenty degrees below zero, nights spent in Eastern Polish woods 
and in deserted viUagc% attacks by Polish partisans, evenings passed 
singing and dancing with Russian soldiers over a glass of home- 
made vodka. Beside me was always the stiff figure of Bechler, who 
was still mentally wearing his gloves and raspberry-coloured tunic, 
which he had worn as adjutant to von Knobelsdorff, C'ommander 
of the 19th Infantry Regiment in Dresden; he was quite unable to 
make contact’ with his fellow travellers, the Russian soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers, who, though primitive, were often 
kind and friendly. But he was not c bad fellow and, what was 
more important*, not N.Fv.V.D. informer like most of them 
at the top of the National Committee and the anti Fascist 
school, or like the prize Nazis, such as the nephew of ‘The 
^Lion of Bresziny’ von vStumpf, Colori^l Lewes Litzmann and 
others. ‘I shall always do what Moscow says,’ Bechler had once 
told me during a discussion we had ;d)out whether criticism of 
the Party line would be possible wjihin the Communist Party in 
Germany afte( the war. ‘You are hardly in a position to do any- 
thing else,’ I snapped back at him, ‘but you are crazy if you think 
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that one can build a new world with a Party of men who merely 
take orders. How can the Committee in Moscow, or for that 
matter any Party, conduct a reasonable policy if no opposition and 
no criticism is allowed to exist within it? The fact that life is a 
war of contradiction is continually being hammered into us at the 
anti-Fdscist school. The Party becomes a lifeless machine when it 
no longer has any internal contradictions.’ 

Bechler had been a battalion commander, respected by his sub- 
ordinates as well as his comrades, and had supported the official 
optimism at Stalingrad to the verv last day. He was a pedantic 
man who, according to his own accounts, weighed all the parcels 
posted by his soldiers to make ccrufin they were not ov'^^rweijjht. 
It was said that he was ecjually severe with himself. It takes all 
sorts to make a world. 1 reminded myself, and, apart from 
occasional digs at one another, we, always got on well together. ' 

In the middle of January, wc arrived at the Narevo front. Our 
chief, the Tulpanov of this front, was said to be a certain Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Saposhdanski, whom Bechler knew from previous 
visits. He had already given us glorified accounts of the breakfasts 
which they had enjoyed togctltcr. However f I was unpleasantly 
surprised to find that the man was 0 fat, frog-like creature in a 
brand-new uniform which looked as if it had just come from a 
shop window. 

Our first task was to arrange for a conference with Army 
divisional instructors from the Pohtbureau, at which wc were to 
give an account of the political work of the National Cummitue 
to eighty officers and members of the Bolshevik Party*. Full of 
expectation and interest wc di^ve to d^is gathering.^ Here was an 
opportunity to do something for German-Russian relations and to 
get to know the ordinary Soviet citizens. But we were soon dis- 
appointed. Wc were received in icy silence, like enemies; and in 
this icy silence w^e spoke of^nhc National Committee and its tasks. 
Then they let us have jl. With unveiled animosity they began to 
put question after question io«us: ‘Why do you address us as 
your comrades? Have, you ncK read Ehrenburg’s articles in 
Pravda} Only the unborn children and the dogs in (Icrmany are 
innocent! ... So you expect us to support your work? The 
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work of reactionary generals, who only yesterday were still flog- 
ging their slaves? How many Jews have you shot? How many 
women have you raped?’ 

We were, however, quite a match for tljem, and gave these 
gentlemen a lecture on Marxism and Internationalism which made 
their provocative questions stick in their throats. But nevertheless 
this upset our plans. If it was not a planned manoeuvre to sound 
us out, we had better be prepared f(»r a delightful collaboration 
with the Soviets in Germany. Coriiparcd with the political 
maturity of these eighty men, ‘the advance guard of the working 
class’, Vansittart and Poincare were progressive and understand- 
ing. But ^^hat was the use of :fll this argument? Events had caught 
up with us long ago. 

On the 14th January the new Russian whiter offensive began. 
We had done nothing from a propaganda point of view to prepare 
for this offensive; instead, our leaflets, appeals from generals and 
our newspapers, were used for quite another purpose by the Soviet 
staff officers. In order to preserve the element of surprise, Rokos- 
sovsky had forbidden all forms of propaganda at the front. It was 
an unnecessary precifatiori. The Germans knew, without this, that 
an offensive was imminent, and yet had no possible chance of 
preparing for it. Lack of petrol, and the Fuhrer’s orders, made 
it impossible for them to move from their [lositions, and lack of 
shells silenced their artillery. 

But it rnadc no difference whether our appeals landed in the 
Russian water closets or the Narev marshes which lay between 
the fronts; fate took its course in anV case. 

1 followed close behind ijie advaficing Russian troops in a truck 
which I filled with prisoners. Many times I had to save them at 
the very last minute from the machine guns of the blood-hungry 
soldiers, 

1 saw many groups of men in CJernan uniform who had been 
mowed down — allegedly men from the Vlassov Army — ^but not all 
of them wore the badge of the ca^.tern battalion. Sometimes, near 
a smallholding or settlement, v'cre scattered five, ten or even 
twenty disa> led Sherman or Russian T.34 tanks. Inside the houses 
were destroyed anti-aircraft guns or discarded anti-tank guns, a 
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heap of anti-tank mines and a few dozen dead Germans who 
had paid dearly for their lives. 

We also met a prisoner column, two to three hundred Russians 
in German uniform surrounded by Red Army men with whips. 
The prisoners had already been stripped of everything but their 
shirts. I looked round for a German among them. One man spoke 
to me in German : 

‘When are wc going to be shot?' he said. 

‘I hope never,’ I said, embarrassed. 

The man waved me ofT with a movement of his hand and 
pointed at his naked feet in the snow, at his underpants and shirt. 
‘I hope it will be soon,’ he said. ‘I*# is terrible to freeze to death 

Bechlcr, myself and five others continued on our journey to- 
wards the encircled armies at Thorn. l>ut when wc arrived theref 
the German force had already broken out. Rokossovsky's army 
group, basing its flank on the Vistula, had turned northwards 
and entered East Prussia. Allcnstciu and Elbing had ^already 
fallen. South-west of the Vistula, Zhukov was advancing towards 
the Oder, encountering hardly any resistance #Only a few divisions 
of his army groups had turned north and were marching on the 
other side of the Vistula tow-arcls Danzig. In this w^ay a gap was 
created between the two army groups in which there were very 
few Russian units. Nevertheless the position of the encircled Ger- 
mans seemed hopeless. Between them and the main German front 
lay the River Vistula and a wide strip oi land occupied by the 
Russians. Graudenz had alrviKidy been cut off. In a large.car with 
a loudspeaker, and tens of thousands j:)F leaflets and letters from 
generals, written m their own handwriliitg, I followed closely 
behind these encircled German units as they attempted to with- 
draw and break out westwards. The track along which they were 
escaping was littered for .‘j^vcial dozen miles with dead bodies 
and destroyed equipment. The German break out was carried 
out in a maimer which* sincq,th|', break-thnuigh at Cherkassy, had 
become routine: the generals ai)^ the commanders, together with 
tanks and the still mobile heavy arms, got away at thjhcad of the 
column, while the soldiers in charge of baggage units and tjje 
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formations who were dependent on walking were left to their own 
devices. 

But having got as far as the Vistula it looked one night as if 
the Germans could go no farther. With difficulty 1 persuaded 
the Russian group, which had conic with rnc, and their leader, 
a major who had been decorated with the Order of Lenin, to set 
up the loudspeaker; they were really only interested in loot 
and vodka. Three or four times we tried to make contact with 
the German units, in the hope of bcinj able to cross their lines 
and negotiate witli their leaders. But we only found two field 
sentries, although wc spent hours wandering about tlic area which 
wa>: said Ko be occupied by tlv Germans. 

On the following morning the mystery was cleared up. The 
previous evening the Germans had found a pontoon bridge which 
the Russians had thrown across the Vistula and h.id got to the 
other side. But at what a price?" A flat area of three to four square 
miles in Jront of the bridge was covered with the ruins of trucks, 
cars and arms, with piles of twisted dead bodies among them. 

From the high banks of the Vistula the Russian artillery was 
firing over open sights on the columns as they lined iff) before 
crossing the bridge. 

I climbed up the dam and looked across the river to the w^st. 
Not a living soul was to be seen. Grey puffs of smoke rose from 
the ruins of houses and trucks burning beneath the low clouds, 
which seemed to hang just above the dirty snow. The ice began 
to crack under the bridge. Jkhind me the Russians, led by their 
major, were looting among the devastation. It was only when a 
Russian battery opened fire^from tb;: hills above, and with a shrill 
whine the shells blew' up against the overturned trucks, that they 
abandoned their squalid activity and hastened back to Thorn in 
order not to miss their share of the booty there. 


In the meantime Bechlcr had iretnaincd with Army Head' 
quarters and was occu[)ied in ^investigating a prisoner-of-war 
assembly capp. Wc had no time to exchange views and experi- 
tsjfcs because as soon as we got back the major, without any 
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warning, sent my five assistants to a prisoner-of-war camp. He 
said they had all five behaved in a cowardly manner and worked 
badly — this was his excuse for doing so. They had made three 
attempts to cross-over the lines. Three times the Red Army had 
recaptured them. They had been beaten and threatened with 
shooting, and yet they would have tried it a fourth time had I 
asked them to. But I had not wanted them to risk their lives again. 

The truth was that the major found it inconvenient to have 
these men as possible witnesses. After innumerable arguments 
about his lack of discipline, his drunkenness and his quarrels 
which held up our work, 1 had finally threatened that I would 
complain about him. 

When all our protests to the majr)r against the handing over of 
our comrades had failed, I suggested to Bcchicr that we return at 
once to the front headquarters, in order to plead for their release 
with Saposhdanski. Hechlcr was of the opinion that such action 
on our own initiative was too strong a protest, ancl finally wc 
agreed that I should go off alone while hc—so that nobody could 
make any accusations against us — ^remained in Thorn with the 
Army stafT to which wc were attached. # 

But Saposhdanski did not receive me till three days after my 
arrival, bv which time Bechler had also returned to the front. His 
answer to my complaints, which were only mildly supported by 
Bechler, about the impossibility of working with people only inter- 
ested in loot was that I had acted without any self-restraint and 
that I should fake an example from Bechler \s ^behaviour. As 
Bcchicr said nothing I left the two to breakfast alono. 

Even this episode now teemed very unimportant. During the 
last few days, since my return to the staif at the front, ail our 
colleagues from the divisions in East Prussia had gradually 
arrived here. They had witnessed die collapse of East Prussia — 
the storm of*thc Muns.*They had seen how the Russian soldieA 
burned down towns and villages, had watched dicm shoot pris- 
oners arill civilians, rape, vjomen and turn Army hospitals into 
death houses. Thcy^had sec^ them drink petrol cans and scent 
bottles dry, plunder, destroy and burn. They h,^ also read the 
ordcis of the new occupying power : all men between sixteej and 
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fifty-fivc years of age, all members of the Hidcr Youth and the 
National Socialist Girls’ League over the age of fourteen, all mem- 
bers of the National Socialist Party or of any of its subsidiary 
organisations were to report to the Kommandatura with two days’ 
rations, on penalty of death. They had seen the camp into which 
these people were thrown and from there deported to Russia. 
They had seen columns of refugees, into which Russian and Ger- 
man artillery had fired simultaneously, then swept into the ditches 
by Russian tanks* 

They had witnessed an orgy of extermination such as no 
civilised land could ever have experienced before. Only few of 
them^wcrc ^le to hold back th^ir tears when they spoke of it. 

I had always been afraid of the day when the Red Army would 
start fighting on German soil. But what was happening went 
fufthcr than I had thought possible, even in my most pessimistic 
hours. The Russian officers even confirmed what our comrades 
had said. They were no longer in control of their troops. Com- 
manders wlio tried to order their troops to moderation were simply 
shot dead. 

I heard from Bechler^that we had been asked to call a meeting 
of our sixty workers at the front, in order to talk over with them 
the events in Eastern Prussia. In silence we walked towards the 
neighbouring village where the men were billeted, and in silence 
they gathered round us. Two Russian officers insisted on attend- 
ing the meeting, although I asked them to leave us alone so that 
the men should speak quite freely. But perhaps it was better thus. 
At any rate they w^ould hear for themsejves what was said, ratlicr 
than have it reported by their inform|"rs, who were undoubtedly 
present at this meeting 'practising ‘Bolshevik vigilance’, as they 
had done in the National Committee or the anti Fascist school, 
and as they did throughout the vSoviet Union. This mutual watch- 
ing and spying was considered to be a du^y and taken as a matter 
of course by every Party member. 

Once more our comrades unfolde<^^ before *(is a pictuffc of the 
inhuman horror which had broken out in East Prussia. Suddenly 
I remembered ^at I had heard something like this before. Four 
weeks ago, when the Russian offensive had just begun, I had 
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come across a young farmer’s son in a prisoner assembly camp. 
He had been a troop leader in the German youth movement. We 
were looking for volunteers to be trained in our school at the 
front, and had just delivered a lecture about our aims and inten- 
tions to a group ot twenty selected prisoners. After the lecture, 
we asked each one whether he was willing to join us in our work. 
With the exception of this boy everybody had agreed to join. 
His reply was: 

‘Until a few months ago, 1 was in the Hitler Ycuth Movement. 
Maybe you are right in what you say about the Third Reich and 
Hitler. Events seem to prove you right. But I cannot change sides 
from (uie day to the next. Also, ^lo you really think that •the 
Soviets are so much better? What they have done m the towns and 
villages which they captured in the autumn, and which we retook, 
is worse than death. We East Prussians would rather die in battle 
than suffer such treatment without attempting to defend our- 
selves.’ , 

This statement, made by a youngster in the presence of 
Soviet officers, could hardly have been more courageous and 
frank. But at the time 1 tried to get over she shock which this 
report of the behaviour of the Red Army had given me by attempt- 
ing to convince myself that his words were surely only the result 
of the usual Nazi propaganda. 

Now there was no escaping the truth. We had to face the fact 
that what the boy had told us had been the truth, though only 
about a small portion of the entire front. When oi5r comrades 
had finished their report, •Bcchler rose and, withouj: having 
previously discussed it with ritie, began to make a speech which 
had obviously been prepared in advance. • 

‘Comrades, the Fascist war of conquest is nearing its end,’ he 
began. ‘The Red Army, the mo.st progressive army in the world, 
the army of Socialism and^Intcrnationalism, has arrived on Ger- 
man soil to free the German people from F'ascist slavery.’ 

In this v«in he cofftinuccj f^r over twenty minutes, until he 
came ta the concluding sentenegs : ‘tlomradcs, die tone in which 
you have spoken about ’the qpnduct of the Red Arm^ shows that 
you are still infected through and through w'ith Fascist poiso^, 
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and that you at once begin to complain when the Nazi criminals, 
who have brought this catastrophe on Germany, have to atone 
for their deeds. It shows that you are prepared to slander the Red 
Army and to build up, out of a few unavoidable excesses of war, 
an anti-Soviet campaign. It shows that you still fall into the trap 
set by the Fascists, if you blame the Red Army for arson and 
murders committed by the h'ascist “werewolves”. In the name 
of the National Committee and the representatives of the Red 
Army, it is my«diity to give you a severe reprimand and warning. 
I close the meeting.’ 

Then I rose to speak. 

‘.What dinstructions Comrade Bechler may have received from 
the representative of the Red Army 1 do not know, but I do know 
that he is not speaking in ibc name (^f the National Committee. I 
have something to tell you which is the exact contrary of what you 
have just heard. First of all 1 want to thank you in the name of 
the National Committee for all the care and trouble and conflicts 
of conscience which you have taken upon yourselves for the sake 
of the future of our F'athcrland: and all this — as wc sec now — 
without any hope Qf recognition or understanding frofh either 
side. I must tell you that I am, like you, deeply shocked by what 
has happened in the past few days in our country. I must remind 
you that many of you violently attacked me at the anti-Fascist 
school when I voiced my opinion that the Red Army should not 
be regarded as the incarnation of all human and soldierly virtues, 
but that it an Army whose soldiers were in the majority un- 
civilised, .hrutal, primitive peasants who often waged the kind of 
war wliich, in other countries, was vsual in the times of the Thirty 
Years' War. If wc refuse to admit these facts, if we forget that, 
thirty years ago, eighty per cent of the population of the Soviet 
Union was still illiterate, that since World War I the Soviet popu- 
lation has not in practice known a nc^rmal and peaceful life, but 
only civil war, hunger, political disorder and a complete revolu- 
tion in every aspect of life — whic!);.h;?s not ^contributed to a stable 
conception of justice and humanij^' — we shall always have a false 
opinion of Soviet Union. The grotesque attempt to make 
oi^t that the disaster which has befallen East Prussia i^ an anti- 
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Soviet invention only goes to show to what really imbecile political 
attitudes such a lack of objectivity can lead/ Having said this I 
tried to find an explanation for the behaviour of the Red Army : 
the brutalisation of war, the pent-up hatred during the advance 
of two tliousand miles through their own ravaged country, the 
desperate, obstinate resistance of the German troops, who were 
still inflicting heavy losses on the Red Army, the necessity for 
intensifying hate-propaganda at a moment when the war-weary 
vSoviet soldiers had pushed the enemy out of tlieir country and 
had now to face further, more dilTicult battles, and, finally, the 
rage these soldiers must have experienced when they realised that 
wc had ravaged their country, ’^hilc in our land tfure existed a 
standard of living which to them must have seemed the height of 
luxury. I finished my speech with these words : ‘Hitler has sown 
an abundance of hatr. It is not surprising that, while from a 
military point of view senseless resistance continues on German 
soil, wc reap hatred from a people which is fundamejitally good 
natured and not aggressive, but which has not yet Jearned to 
control sudden emotional outbursts. Wc have often seen how they 
can change equally suddenly from kindliness and sympathy to 
brutality and ruthlessness, and vice versa. If Bcchler meant to 
point out in his speech that since wc started the war it was up 
to us to suppress the anger and sorrow which wc feel at the in- 
justice which is now being done, that it was up to us to overcome 
the feelings of hatred and revenge and blot out the past, I agree 
with him on this point, bul on this only.’ 

My speech was not fcjllovved by a discussion. But, a little 
furtively, one comrade altaar another came up to me and thanked 
me for my reply to Bechlcr. Even one o/thc Soviet officers shook 
me by the hand and said : 'You have spoken after my own heart 
What Bcchler said was quite incredible.’ 

‘He undoiif)tedly had, instructions from your chief,’ I replieci 
The Russian shrugged his shoulders in a resigned fashion. ‘Ol 
course, I^now.’ Tliat evcjii^g I was told that a telegram had been 
received, ordering my rctur/i to Moscow. I suspected that the 
gentlemen of the staff at ;hc front disliked my prtjscncc there ! 
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25/A February, 1945 

I was still with the staff at the front. The Russians had not yet 
found means to send me and the other anti-Fascists, who had 
become undesirable, to Moscow. In the meantime, Bechlcr 
and Saposhdanski had started a propaganda campaign directed 
at the encircled German units in Graudenz. They had left for 
Graudenz with twenty comrades from our front school. This 
expedition had again not been properly planned. There was a 
shortage of uniforms, arms and passes. Nobody knew anything 
about the encircled units, their position at the front, the position 
of th^ minefields, or about their /:ommandcrs. Our people had no 
chance of getting safely through the lines and would certainly 
fall immediately into the liands of the secret field police with the 
encircled armies. But Ficchler had chosen to ignore all my warm 
ings. In an utterly senseless way the lives of our people were being 
risked simply in order that Saposhdanski could send proof of his 
‘activity’ to Moscow. 

Four survivors returned from Graudenz. Our people had made 
five attempts to cross tl;c lines towards the encircled units; iTut as 
they had not even been shown a map, as they had no idea of the 
position of the front, or of the attitude of the Germans, or of 
the position of the minefields, most of them had been killed or 
severely wounded in the attempt. Only one group of four men, 
under the leadership of a lieutenant from Bregenz, had succeeded 
in making contact with the encircled troops. This lieutenant had 
with him letters from Seydlitz addresswJ to the commanders of 
the German units. But on the following day we learned, from the 
new arrivals among the*' prisoners, that this lieutenant, together 
with his comrades, had been handed over to the S.S. for execution 
without having even seen the commanders. The four survivors 
r/erc sent by the Russians to a prisoij camp as 1 traitors and 
cowards. 

I had one other sharp encounter ^with the Russians? I taxed 
the head of our school at the front y/ith the whole affair and he 
accused me of having demoralised the ipen by advising them not 
to take part in this senseless commando expedition. 
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‘We could equally well have ordered the anti-Fascists to take 
the commander at Graudenz prisoner/ he mocked. ‘In that case 
you might just as well have had the men shot here/ I replied. 
‘What you are doing is murder, senseless murder, and I shall 
accuse you of this in Moscow." W^ithout saluting, I left the room. 
The same young Russian lieutenant who had already shown me 
his sympathy on previous occasions followed me and tried to 
calm me. ‘If the Red Army had fought as badly as the political 
division appears to work, we should have lost llie war long ago,’ 
he said. ‘And here they seem to do their work particularly badly.’ 
1 told him that I would do all in my power to see that my 
complaint would bring about S.tposh dan ski’s removal, tspjcially 
as Bechlcr had promised to support my complaint with a written 
report. The lieutenant was sceptical. 

‘I would advise you to be careful. General Kurzeff, Sapo"sh- 
danski’s chief in Moscow, was here recently. He. went from one 
party to another. The two of them are close friends. .You won’t 
do much with him.’ 


yd March, 1945 

The return journey to Moscow took five days. The sixteen men 
who had helped us at the front nearly collapsed under the weight 
of the booty and loot which the two Russian officers who accom- 
panied us had collected lor themselves and ffir their comrades in 
Moscow; tins of meal, butter, rolls of material, tablecloths, 
dresses, stockings, tools, watches and jewellery. 

In Moscow, w'e were asl^cd to deliver the loot to their various 
relations, and in this way we had an (Opportunity to see inside 
the houses of these Russians. One of the officers was an ele- 
mentary school teacher in civilian life. He lived with his mother, 
his wife, his •sister and her daughter in a dreary room, no morif 
than fifteen feet square, which was filled with broken furniture 
and dusty plants in pots. h|ow these five people managed with 
two beds and a dilapidated sipfa was a puzzle to me. The lieuten- 
ant explained it to me ar, if jt were the most usi'^1 thing in the 
world : they slept in shifts. There were ten doors leading o J the 
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landing on to which this room opened, and behind each door 
lived a family, often consisting of diree generations. The lieuten- 
ant and I had a meal with one of the neighbours. The room was 
about half the size of an ordinary Berlin bedroom and had 
been turned into a workshop, with a lathe in the centre of the 
room and metal scraps all over the floor. Two metal workers 
lived here and they too slept in shifts on the floor, upon a pile of 
old rags. I asked our host what his food ration was, as I had 
noticed the delight with which he opened the tins of meat which 
the lieutenant had contributed towards our meal. They were 
exactly the same rations as those at the officers’ camps. I could 
not ipake tfcis out. l^he man looked quite well nourished. But 
even if one took into account the moderation of the Russians, he 
could not possibly exist on such food while working twelve-hour 
shifts. Our host pointed to the turning lathe, and the pile of old 
rags which served as a bed in theVorncr of the room. 

‘We also^work privately for ourselves. We have sold everything 
we could do without, even our bed, in order to be able to buy on 
the black market,’ he said. 

‘Isn’t that dangeroqs.^’ I asked, remembering the struggle 
against speculators and black marketeers which Pravda was 
eternally announcing. He made a disparaging movement with 
his hand: ‘One must live. And as long as the gentlemen at the 
top buy on the black market, without which they also would 
starve, nothing much can happen to us.’ 

The lieutenatit was rather embarrassed by this conversation. As 
an officer apd Party member, he had wever talked to me about 
these things. Now he tried to interrupt us. 

‘Better not lalk'like thft,’ he said in Russian. ‘He is a German.’ 

‘My friend,’ our host replied, ‘what difference does it make.? He 
is a German and I am a Muscovite. Misery is the same everywhere.’ 
€ I had not realised that things were qpite so baeJ* in Moscow. 
Yet in Pravda it was stated that in East Prussia the working- 
men’s flats were all furnished witl\ fvirniturc stolen from the 
Soviet Union. 

At last we y^ached our objective, tjic Moscow office of the 
Committee. But the reception which awaited us was indeed un- 
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expected. We were locked in a cellar ! At first I thought that this 
was only a bureaucratic measure, as permission for the journey 
to Moscow and to stay in the city even for a few hours was diffi- 
cult to obtain. But eventually our arrival was announced to the 
Kommandantur , ancl we were given our dclousing certificates. 
There could be no further obstacle to our being received by 
Weinert. The hours passed. Nobody bothered about us. At last, 
in spite of all orders to the contrary, and the curses of the guard, I 
pushed my way out of the cellar and tried to get into the office of 
the National Committee. The cries of die guard fetched the 
military sentries, who were watching the house, and they tried 
to push me back into the cellar by J<i 4 rcc. Members of the^Natioyal 
Committee rushed out, very excited, and tried to persuade me 
to have patience. 1 did not stop shouting and struggling with the 
guards until I was eventually standing before Weinert. In a great* 
rage 1 gave him a short account df our experiences at the front, 
and told him of all our complaints. 

‘You must talk to our colleagues from the front. They are com- 
pletely disillusioned at (he arbitrary and unjust manner in which 
their endless work is rewarded. The Convnittcc has accepted 
responsibility for these people, and cannot simply let them down 
just because a corrupt lieutenant wants to be rid of them.’ 

Weinert promised everything. First, I was to talk to (jcncral 
Burzeff. A table was laden with caviar, vodka, lobster, white 
bread and cold meat, in short, with everything which is included 
in a real Russian Saf^usku or ho}s-d a’ iture^. Then the general 
ap])eared with his adjutant, die son of the well-known draughts- 
man, Heinrich Vogler, w4io h^d died of starvation after being 
expelled to Central Asia. 

‘You have had difficulties?' asked the general. 

He was a most rude fellow, whose double chins bulged over the 
collar of his ur^iform. Hc^had originally been a glass blower, 
Weinert ti)ld me with a certain amount of pride, to prove that 
it was possitle to rise in the social scale in tlie Soviet Union. 

‘I am sure you will agree, Ge\jeralJ’ I answered, ‘that the work 
on the Second Byclo-Russic^n front has brought nothing but 
failure.’ 
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‘I am not referring to the front, I am alluding to your difficulties 
here in this building,’ interrupted the general. 

‘Yes, that is so, too. For hours they shut us up in the cellar, and 
that was only the end of a long series of humiliations, injustices 
and unjustified reproaches to which my comrades and I have been 
exposed. I hope to be able to give you a full report on all this, and 
I would like to point out that it does not only concern ourselves, 
but also the work that we should be doing and that Bechler and 
the other comrades are still trying to do ’ 

The general interrupted me again : ‘Have a drink and some 
food; you have had a tiring journey.’ 

‘I have waited so long, siry-that I can wait for my food a little 
longer. I must, Genera) . . 

‘Well later on, after you have eaten. You should recover first.’ 
'With those words I was silenced and wc began to cat. And then 
suddenly, in the middle of the meal, as the conversation came 
round again to conditions at the front, the general took leave of us. 

‘I have work to do; we shall continue the conversation later.’ 

Before this sentence had even been translated to me, the Russian 
general left the room. 

‘What is all this comedy about?’ 1 asked Weinert. ‘Why didn’t 
you support me in my argument with the general? You know 
perfectly well that things arc just as I described them to you, or 
is it un[)lcasant for you to hear the truth about what is happening 
at the front and in Germany? Is it distasteful to you when I tell 
you that the first success at the front occurred only after eighteen 
months, and a few weeks befoie the-end of the wai ? Why don’t 
you talk with the workers at the front? If yon don't believe me, 
they will tell you thkigs which will make my report look like 
an outline.’ 

Weinert listened to all this with an implac«'iblc expression. 

‘The front workers have already been sent luway,’ he said. 
‘Their report shows clearly that it is not merely a question of a 
demoralised, but of a definitely hostile element. As*' far as your 
report is concerned Bechler is sayii.g just the opposite,’ He showed 
me the last number of the newspaper, Free Germany, which had 
a large picture of Bechler in conversation with the commandant 
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of the fortress, General Fricke, after he had been taken prisoner 
and a whole page of a report of his successes in Graudenz. I put 
the paper aside. ‘Good, that is, for the newspaper. The behaviour 
of the German generals is well known to us. But where is Bechler’s 
report? I am speaking here in his name, too. My complaints arc 
his complaints. We decided that, and he expressly asked me to 
support him against Saposhdanski.’ ^ 

‘Such a report does not exist,’ answered Weinert. 

‘Then it must have been held back by Saposhdafiski, just as our 
earlier reports were,’ I said. 

‘By no means,’ said Weinert, ‘there is in existence a report on 
your attitude towards the behavu)i4r of the Red Army ^and hptn 
this report it is easy to sec that you were not up to the job,’ 

‘One man’s viewpoint is n(»thing. Both sides must be heard, 
Comrade Weinert. If this elementary principle is not respected; 
then I could have saved myself a lot of trouble.* 

‘Well, we have heard you now,’ said Weinert, closing the con- 
versation. ‘The report on you was in no way exaggerated.’ 


26/A March, 1945 

For nearly a week I was held prisoner in the office of the 
National Committee. There was much talk of what would hap- 
pen to me. Finally I came back to Lunovo. 

After this I naturally became sonjcwhat more prudent in my 
reports, but the fact that I had made the sole stateVnent that in 
Germany things had happ<*ncd which would unfortiin^?tely leave 
an irreparable breach for rjiany years ’oetween Germany and 
Russia, was sufficient to make me suspected of ‘disparaging die 
reputation of the Red Army and of being hostile to the Soviet 
Union. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Dissolution of the National Committee 
<)th May, 1946 

A YEAR had passed since the end of the war. How much I 
had longe^ for the last day of^ fighting, and how great was the 
disillusionment which it brought. Nothing for which we had 
striven had been accomplished. The Third Reich had collapsed in 
the very circumstances which we had attempted to avoid; and 
even that did not mean our return home. 

The National Committee vegetated for the wl)o!e of the summer 
of 1945. in June, the first members, Rcyhcr and Willms, were 
allowed to go back to Germany. A little later a large number of 
the Communist emigres followed, and with them all tht^e who, 
like Bcchler, were ready to carry out Moscow’s orders uncondi- 
tionally — or, to be more j^recise, were ready to carry out uncondi- 
tionally what Moscow appeared to order. For, in fact, it was much 
more difficult to interpret the oraclcdike pronouncements of the 
official Party line in respect of post-war problems than it had been 
in the theoretical lectures given in the anti-Fascist school. What 
was yesterday's Party line could todrp^’ be a deviation, and vice 
versa. In this way, the official point of view on the question of 
the fedcralisation of G. rmany, the level of steel production, the 
eastern frontier, demobilisation or reparations, was changed three 
or even four times. Only those who could accept these changes 
without question as the truth could be considcretj true disciples 
of Bolshevism. 

This situation reached its climax over the question o^ the Oder 
Neissc Line. Even though I txicd iwn times a day to believe that 
this policy held a certain fidelity to the principles of inter- 
nationalism, 6f the right to racial self-determination and of under- 
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standing between peoples, I could not accept with my emotions 
what I managed to believe with my mind. 

But let me leave my feelings out of it. Dialectical reasoning pre- 
vailed. It is a traditional principle of Communism that national 
questions must be subordinated to the social revolution. To a 
convinced revolutionary, the claims of nationalism must take 
second place if the strategy and tactics of ^ic international class 
war require them to do so. 

If one started with the premise that the Soviet* Union was the 
first and only Socialist Stale in the world, was in fact the backbone 
of the revolutionary movement, and that the existence and success 
of the latter depend on the cxistctfi^ie and the power of i|he forQier, 
then as a German Communist it was necessary lo subordinate the 
interests of one’s own nation even on the question of the German- 
Polish frontier. • 

The annexation of the three* Eastern Cierman provinces by 
Poland, or alternatively their deliverance to Poland by J^he Great 
Powers, naturally decided the struggle between East and West 
for influence in Poland in favour of the Soviet Union. The 
London Poles thought they could iindcrn^ine the claim of the 
Polish Communists to be the exclusive founders of a Greater 
Poland, with the Oder as frontier, by making these demands their 
own. In this they received the support of the British who hoped 
thereby to prevent the transformation of lA)land into a People’s 
Dcmociacy that would be a mere satellite of Moscow; but it was 
clear that the point was missed in London that Poland, having 
once accepted these prewin^ces, would be bound to fojlow Mos- 
cow’s policy. How could Poland defend her new frontiers against 
future German revisionist claims if ^ic wSs not sTipported by the 
Soviet Union? The incidents of September J939 showed the true 
value of a western guarantee to an anti- Soviet Poland opposed by 
a hostile Gernwiny. 

For the Soviet Union, this gift to Poland was specially valuable 
because it was only in this ^av that the bitterness and deep-rooted 
hostility of the Polish people ^wards Russia could be lessened — 
a hostility that was, of coiyse, heightened by the Soviet attitude 
towards the eastern frontiers of Poland. Poland’s gain meant not 
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only security for the Soviet Union on its western frontier, but also 
guaranteed its continued influence in all occupied territories after 
. the withdrawal of the occupation troops. 

The German CommunisSts found themselves now in a similar 
situation to that of the Polish Communists in 1939, when the 
Soviet Union participated in the destruction of Pilsudski’s Poland. 
Just as Poland did then, Germany now found herself between 
two fires. In both cases the Soviet Union was the winner. Com- 
munists of both 'countries could, with a certain justification, wash 
their hands of any responsibilitv, because they had always fought 
against those expansionist tendencies which were coloured by 
anti Sovietr feelings, and which, 'in both cases, brought the same 
fatal result. 

This whole Communist structure received a severe blow when 
if became known that more than twelve* million Germans were 
to be driven from the new provinces of Poland and out of other 
Eastern European countries. Who would have thought in 
his wildest dreams that the Soviet Union would assume the 
guilt for such a violation of the rights of national rriinorities 
established over centuries, v/hen it had here an o})portunity for 
giving the world an example of the Socialist approach to this 
problem, w’hich would have won it credit for a spirit of true 
internationalism? This unparalleled expulsion of millions of 
persons was bound to push Germany and the whole of Europe 
into a fatal hostility towards Communism and the Soviet Union. 
But here again the Moscow (^ommunisls had an explanation 
ready,^ which was not, in fact, cntiivly flattering to the Soviet 
Union, but had, however, some h^dl foundation; one of the 
reasons why the Soviet Union was not overrun long before the 
war by its capitalist neighbours lay in the contradictions and con- 
flicts which prevented the non-Socialists from taking any united 
^ action to solve the social disagrecm*'nts existiiSg within and 
between them. Lenin’s whole conception of the possibility of 
the victory of vSocialism in one laud. rests on a skilflil exploita- 
tion of these contradictions in capit:?list world. After the 
war, one of tf^e most important of there conflicts disappeared with 
tb^ defeat of the Axis and of Japan. Moreover, a new and power- 
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ful link had app^cd which held the capitalist world together, 
namely the undisputed control of the world market by the dollar, 
and the overwhelming authority of the U.S.A. Meanwhile, it 
would take years before the Soviet Union could recover from 
the enormous sacrifices in blcxid and destruction of the war. Even 
longer would be the period before the Soviet Union could catch 
up with the technical and scientific advances of the West. The 
Soviet Union, therefore, had every reason to be moderate in its 
policy, and to make sure that Poland and tlx! Balkan States 
would follow a line which was co-ordinated with her own, with- 
out being disturbed by foreign influences; she could not yet gamble 
on the vague hope that the Cem^munists would corr^ to pgwer 
in Germany, for first there would have to be a long and difficult 
political light. She would also have to take into account that the 
annexations, and the ensuing expulsions of the German peopfcs 
would make Communism very unpopular in Germany. But, 
taking the long view, both these measures would bring about in 
Germany such a conflict between the need for import trade and 
the possibilities of export, such an intensification of unemploy- 
ment and foreign trade deficits, that these problems could eventu- 
ally no longer be solved by bourgeois democratic methods. 
Unavoidable miscrv amongst the masses would prepare the ground 
for Communist agitation, and even the middle classes and big 
capitalists would evcniiially l>e compelled to seek their salvation 
in a policy based on a retention of their eastern markets and on a 
planned economy — in short, a jiolicy which would lie friendly to 
Moscow'. • 

This strategy is so coldly cynical that one shrinks from recog- 
nising it, but it is impossible to deny its logic* and farsighted- 
ness. Sentimental revolutionaries should never try to put their 
ideas into practice. If one believes in the Soviet experiment and 
in Communimi one myst have the courage to recognise its 
consequences. That is the root of the matter. The oflicially given 
reason for the jiolicv*of the^Odcr-Ncissc Line is Molotov's declara- 
tion that the three Eastern C^ermSn Provinces are the ‘cradle of 
the Polish State’, which tljp rnagnanimous Soviet Union first re- 
conquered from the German aggressors and then gave back to 
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their rightful owners. In all the Soviet newspapers, and naturally 
in Free Germany, history was distorted in page-long articles in 
order to give a 'scientific’ foundation to this story. 

Even Ulbricht, who was nevertheless a ver,y skilled politician, 
dealt with this question by stating, crudely; 'Hider gambled 
away the East German Provinces.’ In the National Committee 
we had to agree wi^h the most extreme distortions of history 
that the Polish Chauvinists and fanatical Pan-Slavs could 
produce. 

We were supposed to believe that a policy which violated in 
the crudest manner the principles of national self-determination 
was?, in the last resort, faithful ?o*the principles of nationalism. At 
the same time we were supposed to defend it with the most shame- 
less nationalistic and racial slogans and arguments, based on the 
most extreme falsifications of history. Just as wc had managed, 
with considerable effort, to accept the first arguments, so we were 
suddenly ^obliged to subscribe unconditionally and fanatically to 
the second articles of faith if wc did not want to be suspected of 
nationalistic deviations and Fascist hnir-s[>]iuing. Th^ Com- 
munists, such as Zippcl, Emmendorfer, C^randy and Klement, 
made it their business to incite the others to protest against these 
ridiculous articles so that they could immediately report their pro- 
tests to the N.K.V.D. Cirandy, a former N.C.O. in the Liiftwaffc, 
who had become an editor of the Central Publications of the 
Communist Party in Germany, left behind a notebook, either 
by mistake or in a spirit of cynical contempt, when he was repatri- 
ated to Germany at the beginning df August 1945; in this his 
comrades discovered an accurate rcpt>rt of all sucli heretical state- 
ments. In such an atmosphere the last traces of solidarity within 
the National Committee disappeared. The statement of Ulbricht 
that only anti-Fascists would be repatriated as there were already 
enough Fascists in Germany, let loose, in the Vniddle of the 
summer, what wc called 'the battle for return tickets’. Everybody 
understood only too well that anyone^ who allowed himself his 
own opinions was considered a Fascist. 

In the firs^ months after my t-etu?^n from Narev I was tex) 
depressed to let myself think about the criticisms which had been 
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levelled against me. It was only gradually that I realised that these 
reproaches were not simply designed to make me keep my mouth 
shut about my special experiences at the front, but also indicated 
that I had really fallen into disgrace. The Party judged me to be 
politically unreliable and demoralised. 1 lived in a suffocating 
atmosphere. With a few exceptions, my comrades from the Left 
Wing of the Committee — the morc-ordess Communist element 
with which I had always been closely associated — were quick to 
break their personal ties with me. 

The inner ring of this Communist clement was formed 
by the triumvirate, Homann, Vincent Miillcr and Arno von 
Lensky. The latter two, both* fcnerals, had visited the anti- 
Fascist school in the winter of 1944 and had returned to Lunovo 
convinced Communists. Hoffmeister could not go along with 
them because his health had grown much worse. And that winttr 
a stroke finally put him out of action. 

Miillcr had aligned himself with the Communist way of think- 
ing with a speed which astonished even those of us who^had per- 
sonally experienced ihe attraction such theories could have on 
people who, by their origin and education, should have been on 
the other side of the barricade. 

Muller had been considered one of the most capable general 
staff officers of the Wehrmacht. Physically he somewhat resembled 
Vlassov. He could be polite and smooth ns well as energetic and 
decided. He was a Catholic, and as a former adjutant of General 
Schleicher had supervised the overthrow of the I^russian Social 
Democratic regime in Wthrkreis III cm July 20th,, 1932. Apart 
from Hoffmeister, he was tie only general in imprisonment who 
had had any political experience. It was tfte kind* of experience in 
the Reichswehr Partv which his friend Hoffmeister had condemned 
so sharply in his articles on the grounds that it simultaneously pro- 
duced utterly •Machiavcl]gan conceptions and a complete lack of 
foresight and energy, characteristic of the school of General von 
Seeckt. Mtillcr knew, just* as Hoffmeistet did, that the successes 
which the Reichswehr Part^ ha<f celebrated behind the scenes 
during the Weimar Rcpi^li^ were inevitably linked with the 
military and political activities carried on by the former officers 
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of the Kaiser’s Army in their dealings with the leaders of 
the Red Army on the Soviet training grounds, the aerodromes 
of the Red Air Force and in the arms factories of Kharkov 
and Tula. He fully recognised the duality ^of this policy and 
its lack of any solid ideological basis amongst the masses 
which, in the end, after the last attempt of Schleicher to revive 
the manage de conv^nance concluded in 1919 between the trade 
unions and the military caste, had resulted in capitulation be- 
fore Hitler's demagogic triumphs. For this reason it was not sur- 
prising that in the present catastrophe Muller regarded a renewal 
of the pro-Russian policy of the Reichswchr, this time reinforced 
witji a Ccynmiinist mass movement, as Germany’s only political 
hope. 

The most simple and straightforward of this triumvirate was 
Arno von Lensky. He embodied the tradition of the Prussian 
cavalry officer, both by origin aiid in his career. This elegant and 
chivalrous sportsman, whose greying head would have looked 

well beneath the three-cornered hat of the era of Frederick the 

« 

Great, had been taken prisoner at Stalingrad as commnndjr of the 
24th Panzer Division, a division labelled as a reactionary force by 
the Nazis since its officers had been recruited from the old noble 
families. He had come over to the Committee early in 1944. 
was able to give honourable reasons to justify his action. But he 
found no sup})ort amongst his former sul)ordinatcs in the officers’ 
camp at Yclabuga. 

It is possilile that the influence of his A.D.C., Jcsco von Putt- 
kamcr, wgis just as important to his (tecision as the fact that the 
Russians apparently experimented Wf*th him by treating him in a 
most skilful and corredt manner, separating him from the other 
generals and lodging him for several weeks in a luxurious country 
house. The hope that Germany would arise in an alliance with 
^ the Soviet Union brought liim into our pmp. AiKvJier motive for 
his behaviour wa.s his feeling of guilt in that he belonged to a 
class which had regarded military and political social leadership as 
its special privilege, but whicn h^^d clearly failed to live up to 
its obligations. ^ 

Another group was that of the ‘Christian Socialists’, under 
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the leadership of Martin Lattmann. Korfes, Stcidle, von Frank- 
enberg, van Hooven and Dr Czimatis belonged to this. Lewes 
Litzmann also claimed to be a Christian Socialist. At every 
opportunity they loved to call themselves non-Marxists or anti- 
Marxists in order to be able to conform even more closely with 
the Communists. Lattmann clearly hoped, as a non-Marxist, to 
be of more use to the Russians than the Marxists; and this hope 
often led him to change his position and to contradict himself 
frequently. An astounding dishonesty to thcmselrcs was a special 
characteristic of this group. They were* generally called the ‘india- 
rubber men’, because it was clear to everybody how, in all political 
discussions, they moved from ^sije to side under t^je pressure 
of Communist demands. The evangelical clergymen could also 
be considered as belonging to this group, although as clergy- 
men they wcu* in a special position and, moreover, all fotlr 
were sent back to Germany during 1945. The Catholic priests, on 
the contrary, were the only ones who in all tactical compromises 
were able to say ‘no' when anything was demanded .of them 
which contradicted their Catholic principles. 

There were also a few men who had leanings towards Social 
Democracy. Amongst these were Captain Fleischer and his 
friends, and also, with some reservations, Major Hetz. They had 
to be even more prudent than the regular (Communists, for to be a 
Social Democrat, and therefore against the unity of the working 
classes, was to be guiltv of the most- appalling heresy, even if it 
only happened in thccjry, as was the case here. 

Why the National Committee was not immediately .disbanded 
after the 9th May we ncvc» foiind^out. It was now completely 
pointless. But apparently the Soviets wanted to iTold it in reserve 
as long as they w^crc unsure whether the Western Powers might 
not agree to the formation of a German Government. From week 
to week, and Jrom month^to month, Picck and Weinert promised 
that we would be sent home in the very near future, with the 
exception ftf the generals \yhose rcj)atriation was, for the present, 
impossible for reasons of foreign policy. When even the Potsdam 
Conference which, in theyy, governed the dates of our return, 
brought no change in our .situation, and the messages over^thc 
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radio and in the newspapers became more and more meaningless 
(as we had no contact cither with the prisoner-of-war camps or 
with Germany), six of us made a last attempt to re-establish 
solidarity and to obtain from the Soviets a ^ clarification of our 
position by means f)f a combined approach. We sent a request 
to Weinert asking for the convocation of a plenary session in 
which wc hoped to l<;‘arn the intentions of the Soviet Government 
towards the National Committee. Moreover, wc demanded that 
the Committee 'should discuss the proposals and demands which 
would be addressed to the Russians in the event of the National 
Committee being kept alive for a further period. 

We proposed the following og^.n da : 

{d) Explanation by the President of the political situation in 
Germany and the intentions of the Russians towards the National 
Committee (if necessary by some suitable expert). 

(J?) A . statement of the political situation in Germany in 
relation, to the possibilities of political activity by the National 
Committee, 

(c) The establishment of a clear attitude towards tlie programme 
of a united front in CJermany and the [programmes of the various 
parties. Clarification of the question whether members of the 
National Committee would be free to join the different parties 
and whether publicity could be given to their Party membership. 

{d) Clarification of the question of the provision of working 
material from Germany and from the prisoner-of-war camps for 
political activity. Discussion of an urgent request concerning the 
possibility of being brought, into contact with life in the Soviet 
Union (which w'e had* been promised hundreds of times would 
take place after the yvar). 

(<?) Discussion of the composition of the National Committee 
and the admittance of new working n?embers, Ir/this context it 
would be necessary to clarify : 

(i) Whether the members of the National ('ommitfre who had 
been transported to different prisoner-of-war camps for 
other Durposes could not \ic brought back to Lunovo to 
bring the Committee up to strength. 
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(ii) What were the actual relations and connections between 
the National Committee and those members who had been 
sent to Germany, and how these could be made closer. 

(iii) Whether it yas possible to take up the work of ideological 
publications (in the same way as the Education Committee) 
by using suitable collaborators from the camps and from 
civil life. 

This manifesto appeared at a time when we w^c more actively 
concerned with our specific tasks ai^d were more conscious of our 
responsibilities towards the individual members of our movement. 
The proposers were of ihc opinion that the decisions ci the com- 
petent Russian authorities would not be achieved through a 
plenary session, hut that these authorities would appreciate a 
clarification of the German attitude towards the open question?. 
Such a clarification would facilitate their taking up a definite 
attitude towards the National (a:)mmittee, or perhapst. its legal 
successor. It was signed: Graf Einsiedel, Fleischer, Gerlarh, Hetz, 
Kaiser, Steidle. 

In the last resort it was a question of a clear and uncompromis- 
ing decision: either the disbandment of the ("ommittee with a 
guarantee of the repatriation of its members and collaborators 
(whose names would have to be published with the decision to 
dissolve the Committee), or a definition of its rights and duties as 
the official representative of prisoners ot war in the Soviet Union. 
But wc did well to formulate these intentions in a prudent 
fashion. The proposers were easily able to obtain the » signature 
of Kaiser as a representative ••)! the Qitholic priests and of Steidle 
who, despite his somewhat fantastic character, could always be 
relied on for his honesty and civic courage. Tiut when wc 
approached Pastor Schroder, as the representative of the Evan- 
gelical Pastors, •with a rec^^icst that he put his name to the ‘mani- 
festo’ he literally turned pale with fright. Trembling and 
stammering with cxiitcmejnt he left the room and ran to find 
Major Homann to a.^k his aHvicc as to how best to dissociate 
himself from our action. He ^vas afraid that he might be sus- 
pended, if only for the reason that wc had considered it possiJ;}le 
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that he might agree to sign such a manifesto. A few minutes after 
this conversation with Homann, the rumour began of a new 
‘Huber affair’, a new attempt to split the Committee and to 
force the Soviet Union into a complicated foreign political 
situation. This naturally brought our position into the open. 
If the Russians had taken up this indirect denunciation we 
might very well hc^ye been caught. It was fortunate that we 
initiated Schroder only the day before one of our regular sessions 
of the National Committee, with the jcsult that we were able 
to protest to Weinert against these insinuations and could produce 
our written manifesto before the political officer, or Weinert 
hirpsclf, Qould receive instru<^^iGn.s from Moscow as to how to 
act in the business. The result was that there was nothing else 
for Weinert to do but to welcome our manifesto as ‘the long- 
hoped-for democratic gesture from the members of the Com- 
mittee’, and to approve the convening of a plenary session of the 
Committee. This .session was, in fact, postponed from week to 
week. , 

Early in November Weinert suddenly appeared in the House, 
and approached me with outstretched arms, saying: ‘fteinrich, 
in three days you will be home, and the National Committee 
will be dissolved.’ This clumsy manmuvre was sufficient to 
nip in the bud anv discussion concerning the conditions for 
the dissolution of the National Committee. No single indi- 
vidual, nor even a minority, had the courage to demand or 
to opefi such a discussion. The possibility that there might be 
something in Weinert’s promise that*.we should return home in 
three days undermined the courage, of the majority lest they risk 
their own individual (fhances through untimely opposition. The 
result of this w’as that the National Committee was unanimously 
dissolved and its members delivered themselves and all their 
supporters in the camps — which wer^ practically all the pris- 
oners — voluntarily and unconditionally into tlie hands of the 
Russians. 


It^was not cJilTicult for the six signatories of the ‘manifesto’ to 
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realise why Weinert had purposely put his proposal for the disso- 
lution of the Committee to the vote. 

Night after night the members and collaborators of the Com- 
mittee were pulled out of their beds by the N.K.V.D. and, if 
they were on the list of suspects, were examined closely as to 
their suitability for repatriation. Even people like Homann, who, 
in the summer, had let Ulbricht know thaj: he would expect a 
high price to be paid for his political collaboration in the Soviet 
Zone of Occupation, became more and more newous. 

The tension reached its climax when I was called one day before 
Commissar Savelyev who, on account of his partial lameness, was 
generally called ‘Club Foot’. He *v^s the N.K.V.D. specialist ^ho 
dealt with olficers of conservative and noble background, and 
groups who had social connections with the Army. During the 
past years he had won many of them over to a German policy erf 
friendship with Russia, Commissar Savelyev received me in the 
presence of Lewes Litzmann, Major von Frankenberg ftnd Jesco 
von Puttkamer. 

‘Now, are you very dissatisfied, Herr von Einsiedelr’ he asked 
me, weighing each wwd with care but without looking at me. 
I did not answer. 

‘Trains also go to the cast, Herr von Eiiisicdel !’ His large eye- 
balls turned slowly towards rnc underneath his fleshy eyelids, and 
a scarcely noticeable smile played around his mouth. I looked at 
Puttkamer, who, with a poker fare, w^is watching Savelyev. 
Frankcnbeig first turned red and then deadly pale*. Lewes Litz- 
mann could hardly conceal his pleasure at my discomfort. A 
terrible fear came over in^\ Nobody m the (Committee had 
previously been tlie subject of such an uifConceaFed tlireat before 
witnesses, at least not so far as I knew. It was only with difficulty 
that I managed to control my temper. 

‘I have nev(jr doubted jhat, Herr Savelyev,’ I answered in the 
most casual tone which I could manage. 

‘Very gcibd,’ said J^avely^v, and left the room. 

‘Well, that was clear,’ spliftere 3 Frankenberg, who was very 
excited. ‘1 have always toiji you, Einsiedel, you talk too much. 
You have put your head in a noose with your ^uss over the 
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“request”/ Then he went out of the room, Frankenbcrg looked 
after the news service on the Committee. His greatest pleasure was 
to rush from room to room and to revel in the effect of the new 
stories he told, even if it was only the latest quarrel between two 
inmates of the members, most of whom were becoming more and 
more neurotic. 

Litzmann took pleasure in trying to raise my spirits. 

‘That does not mean anything, it is only an attempt to frighten 
you — he did no*^ really mean it.’ 

‘You should know what he means,’ I answered him purpose- 
fully. His room-mate, Putlkamcr, the only man in the House with 
whom I d;ircd to speak openly,, had long since told me of Litz- 
mann’s nightly conversations with the N.K.V.D. 

The public warning given to me did not fail to achieve its 
object. From now on everybody tried to avoid, as far as possible, 
political discussions or conversauons about his own fate or that 
of the prisoners in general, Wc played bridge, learned Russian, 
or wandered through the snowdrifts on the frozen Klyasma. 

A last load left for Germany. In it were the evangelical parsons 
Krumrnacher, Schroder and Sdnnichsen, also Lewes Litzmann, 
and, to everybody’s surprise, two of the signatories of the ‘mani- 
festo’, Pastor Kaiser and Colonel Steidle. 

Our radio, which was the last link with the outside world, 
except for Isvcstiu, w'as taken aw^'ay from us. The newspapers 
which wc had now and then received from the Soviet Zone failed 
to appear. Weinert left for Germany. Thi‘ National Committee 
was finally dead. 


25/A May, 1946 

That morning wx were suddenly told that the House of the 
National Committee must he dissolved. The Government of the 
Soviet Union had revoked the special laws adopted in wartime, 
and the building in which we were living had to be gi/cn back to 
the trades unions for which it hrd been a convalescent home 
before the war. 

The inmate^* of the House were aivided in two groups, Wc tried 
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in vain to understand the basis of the division, but we were never 
able to discover whether it had anything to do with the 
welfare of those concerned, or with the trust or distrust that any 
individual enjoyed with the N.K.V.D. I was in the group which, 
besides Generals S*eydlitz, Korfes and Lensky, included also 
Homaiin, Stosslein, Frankenbcrg, Fleischer, Puttkamer, General 
Paulus’ adjutant, Colonel Adam, and a few other officers. Our 
destination was rumoured to be the Generals* Camp 48, 180 miles 
north-east of Moscow, in the vicinity of Ivanovo.* 

Two lorries appeared at our house, into which we were packed 
like sardines. 

‘The saviours of (Germany nrc^bdng wheeled off,’ 1 whispered 
to Puttkamer. It was our only consolation that wc could still 
laugh at ourselves. 

Those who usually remained silent under Homann’s leaderr 
ship would have liked to make soihe speech of thanks to the Soviet 
on this occasion, for having put the Mouse at our disposal ‘in our 
struggle for nati(aial liberty in sucli a generous fashion’, but even 
they remained silent and tried to put on as good a face as possible. 

Only one of them lost his self-control: General of the Artillery 
Walter von Sc^ydlitz-Kiirzbach. As the good-natured Russian 
commandant of the House, who, in fact, was in no way to blame 
for the whole business, came up and put his usual question: 
‘How do you all feel?’ Seydlitz whispered, ^Otchen^ and then 
"otchen, ntchvn \harasho . . . verv, very, very good.’ 



CHAPTER X 


The Ghost of Stalingrad 

i 

26/A May, 1946, 

yesterday’s c'. u t b u r s t on the part of von Seydlitz was 
not only brought about by our general humiliation. The day 
before our departure Vincent ^iiller, whom wc all hated, was 
taken from Lunovo in General PetrofT’s car to the villa in Moscow 
where Field Marshal Paulus and General Buschenhagen had been 
lodged in relatively luxurious conditions since their appearance 
at the Niircnbcrg trials. The fact that his great rival Paulus, 
whom he so wished to outdo, lived in a villa, and was allowed 
to visit the Moscow theatres, cinemas and museums, while he, 
Seydlitz, was taken back in a shabby truck to the place from 
which he had been fetched in a luxurious Buick — this made him 
lose his self-control. 

Paulus’s fate had certainly assumed a very different shape from 
his own. It was nearly two years since the field marshal had been 
in Lunovo for the first time, when Seydlitz thought he was so near 
his own triumph, it was only the previous summer that Paulus had 
been finally fnoved from the small country house where he lived 
with several colonels and generals, ;/nd brought to Lunovo. In 
Lunovo he was, for a time, in a very difficult position. The occu- 
pants of the hoiise were nearly all former combatants at Stalingrad, 
and felt very strong resentment against the marshal. They 
reproached him in the first place for not having acted violently 
enough against Hitler, and secondly for not having organised the 
defence of tlie encircled troops properly: furthermore he had 
neither accepted responsibility for the capitulation nor^gone down 
fighting with his army. 

Paulus was a beaten man, tired, resigned, his face distorted by 
a continuous nervous twitch. He kept himself aloof from all dis- 
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cussions and sought relief in his favourite pursuits: drawing, 
carrying out small jobs, and playing cards with his comrades from 
his home province of Hesse. 

It was impossible not to feel sympathy in one’s personal deal- 
ings with this cultJred and educated man, who, in his outward 
appearance and his gestures and behaviour, resembled a professor 
rather than a soldier. His opinions and judgments were con- 
sidered and pondered over from all aspects. Generals who had 
known him before said that this wise way of expressing himself 
and his cautious mind had caused him to be nicknamed 
‘Cunctator'. At the time of Stalingrad we learned from his entour- 
age that he had let himself be njqre and more influenced by his 
energetic and unscrupulous Chief of StalT, (jeneral Schmidt — 
‘Lying Arthur’ as he was called in the Wehrmacht — who had 
taken control out of his hands. One had the impression that thk 
son of a parson from Hesse was *001 a general like Reichenau or 
Air Marshal von Richthofen, whose unbridled temperament, 
ambition and recklessness made them such feared commanders. 
Nor was Paulus a man who, out of mere blind obedience, had sacri- 
ficed his army. He appeared much more to have been overcome by 
the force of events at Stalingrad, as with his sharp intelligence he 
realised his weakness in face of the great responsibility which fate 
had placed upon him. He was unable to make up his mind to 
try and break out of the encirclement against Hitler’s order, be- 
cause he did not believe that in his position he could judge 
whether, from the military point of view', the sacrifice of the Sixth 
Army might not really be, ^ the last chance to establish a stable 
front. Moreover, he did not^want to givi any cause for ’future 
accusations that he had been respt>n*siblc,* through disobedience, 
for the failure of the Russian campaign. Furthermore, he had not 
been able to judge, as he stated, whether a premature surrender 
at Stalingrad ^yould not have brought about important political 
developments, such as, for* example, preventing the eventual entry 
of Turkey and Japan into the war on the side of Germany against 
the Soviet Union. How farVaylus had been supported in his con- 
ception of the untenability ot the position by his superiors, the 
Army Group command and* the chief of the (Sencral Staff 
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at their conferences with Hitler, or how far these men had, on 
the contrary, worked against him by not lending their authority 
to Hitler’s promise of reinforcements and to his orders for delay 
— on these matters he never spoke his mind. 

The Soviet offer of capitulation had been refused in the Army 
Order of the day, in which it was stated: 

‘We all know what threatens us if the Army ceases to resist. 
For the majority of us, it is certain death, either by bullet, hunger 
or the sufferings of dishonourable imprisonment. For us there is 
only one way out: to fight until the last round.’ 

Among the members of the National Committee, this Army 
Order wqs the cause of great ^disapproval of Paulus. They blamed 
him for not carrying out this order to the end and for letting his 
troops lay down their arms only after hundreds of thousands of 
'them had died of hunger and cold, or had been killed by the 
enemy’s bullets, and the remairfder had exhausted themselves and 
no longer had any power of resistance to face the rigours of im- 
prisonment. Paulus defended his action by declaring that he knew 
nothing of this order. Many people thought that this was not 
completely truthful. Was it out of personal c'jwordicc tiTat Paulus 
and his generals tried to escape death on the battlefield, or were 
they the captains who bravely refused to leave the sinking ship.^ 
The undisputed courage which they personally, and the officers’ 
corps in general, had shown during the two wars, makes the 
former explanation unlikely. Perhaps their attitude can be clarified 
by a dcclariition made by a Stalingrad general during the last 
days of encirclement. I fe said : *I refuse to put a bullet through 
my head for that scoundrel Hitler.’ This declaration may seem 
meaningless irt view ^.f the 300,000 lives which they had already 
sacrificed for that scoundrel; and yet it is possible to have some 
sympathy with it, if one accepts the possibility that these generals 
recognised the real character of their ‘Fiihrer' ^'>nly when they 
realised the treacherous way in which Hitler had behaved towards 
them and their army. * 

During a conversation in tue summer of 1945, the criticism was 
made against Paulus that his decision to surrender and become a 
prisoner of War, which had been Contrary to the will of the Fiihrer, 
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could only have been fully justified if he had from that moment 
thrown all the might of his authority into the struggle against 
Hitler. 

‘It was more than a coincidence that Field Marshal von Witz- 
lebcn and his comrades were strangled on precisely the same day 
that you acted for the first time against Hitler,* a young officer 
said to him. ‘If you had taken part in the activities of the National 
Committee a year earlier, you might have ficlped the men of the 
20th July to succeed ! * 

Paulus refused to agree with this. He insisted that he had 
acted neither too late nor too socni. Even if there may now 
be good reason to doubt wfic^ther any action 09 his part 
would have had any inllucnce on events, it was grotesque 
that one of the main reasons which he gave for his hesitation 
were the diplomatic compliments paid to him by Pieck and 
Weinert during those days in Afigust 1944 when they were trying 
to win him over. A violent att«tck of nervous twitching jn his face 
betrayed the embarrassment which he sulTcred nr the mere men- 
tion of the empty compliments of these men, with whom he 
had for so long refused to sit at the same table. 

A few weeks after Paulus’s arrival at Lunovo, the Communists 
and the Russians made further attempts to win him over, using 
Homann and Vincent Muller as intermediaries. I’hcse two 
men, who were certainly equal to Paulus in intelligence, but 
superior to him in will power, finally managed to persuade him 
to disclose w^hat he knew abonl the ptcjxiralions fbr the Russian 
campaign, since, as C'hief, of Operations with the C^hief of the 
General Staff, he had fijld an influeiUial position at that 
time. What a decisive blow Paulus coaid havV struck against 
Hitler’s prestige in 1943, at a time when large circles in Ger- 
many still believed in the story of a preventive war against 
Russia ! 

But now, when it was too late, and only under great psycho- 
logical pressure, he put on record all his knowledge. This docu- 
ment, as we were soon to fipd ofit, was used as a basis for his 
indictment and also as hij testimony in the Nuremberg Trials. 
Frequently during the winter, the chief Sovilt prosecutor, 
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General Rudenko, would appear at the house to find out how the 
work was progressing. General Buschenhagen, too, was brought 
to the house. It was his evidence which gave the trial of ‘War 
Criminals’ in Finland such a sensational twist against his one- 
time Finnish comrades, and later he was also to give evidence at 
Nuremberg. 

The Olympic rider von Wagenheim, who had been taken pris- 
oner on the central front, used to come with him. He had been 
assistant to the military attache in Ankaia. The Russians interro- 
gated him frequently, using every kind of device, such as making 
promises and threats and giving him chocolate and cigarettes in 
their cflorts to extract from h^rrv incriminating evidence against 
Papen; but judging by the outcome of Nuremberg they must have 
been unsuccessful. 

•During the period in which Vincent Mtillcr was working on 
Paulus, I happened to be standfng near our house in the snow 
hidden by some trees, cleaning my uniform. At that moment, 
from one of the entrances which also led to the offices of the 
Russians, walked Vincent Muller. Like a hunted wolf he looked 
right and left, but he did not notice me. Then he quiclkly stole 
back into the house, by the other entrance. I could not under- 
stand his behaviour. No man was likely to leave the rooms, which 
had been placed at our disposal, without a coat, at twenty degrees 
below zero, merely in order to return to them immediately 
through another entrance. It was also possible to enter our rooms 
directly from the Russian offices without going out of doors. 
Quite by chance, I mentioned the incident to a comrade and 
made fun of it, 

‘Miiller has doviously also acquired a prisoner’s “twitch”,* I 
said. But he put me wise. ‘Arc you C|uite blind?’ he said with some 
surprise. ‘Miiller has not eaten anything for days.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I asked, puzzled. 

‘Since he has been working on Paulus, he has been receiving 
special rations over there. 7 ’har is why he no longer likes our 
cabbage soup and porridge. He hr^s told us how he had tried to 
refuse this kind of food from the Russians. But the Russians 
replied: “EA, general! Do not offend us. You are fulfilling a 
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great political task ! ” So, of course he does not want to be seen too 
often leaving the Russian quarters.’ 

Since Muller was rewarded with caviar sandwiches, he could 
not be blamed altogether for the pressure he put on Paulus, which 
frequently caused the latter to break into fits of crying. It was 
obviously all part of the system. The Russians did not give up 
their methods even in cases where they ^could have achieved 
the desired results without them. What their motive was is 
difficult to explain. They must have known that if they had 
any intention of ever sending any of us back home, this connec- 
tion between the Nuremberg Trial and the caviar sandwiches 
was bound to come to light, Biit^apparently they dici not mind 
this. They seemed really convinced that the ‘material basis’ over- 
ruled the ‘ideological superstructure’. 

Now that I have mentioned this, I must also relate my o^^n 
experiences in this field. When *I lav in the hospital barracks in 
Krasnogorsk, worn I0 a skeleton and utterly exhausted by attacks 
of fever, a Russian officer appeared one dav and brought me 
some wdiite bread and dripping. He said that be had managed to 
obtain this for me from Moscow at the request of the head woman 
doctor. He came several times and these gifts, ridiculously small 
though they were if compared to normal conditions, obviously 
helped me to overcome my illness. I was genuinely grateful to 
the head woman doctor. It was tmly weeks later, when I learned 
that the Russian who brought me the food was Commissar Stern, 
that I began to wonder how disinterested this help had really 
been. A similar thing happened to me at the anti-Fascist^ .school. 
Bcchicr and I had betm prGimi.sed tjiat when we had completed 
our course, we should he taken to MosedW for a few cl.iys to .see 
the town. This promi.se, like all the other promises of being 
given an opportunity to see life in the Soviet Union outside the 
camp, was nt^’cr kept, instead, I was kept under interrogation 
for days about my experiences as a fighter pilot. When I pro- 
tested and*demandcd my i/n mediate rctui^i m Lunovo, they tried 
to make me change, my mipd by offering me wine and food 
parcels. It was only when I crjpiplained to the head of the school 
that the N.K.V.D. finally left me alone. 
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It was an open secret in the camps that the N.K-V.D., at all 
their interrogations, tried to loosen the tongues of their prisoners 
with food and cigarettes, a method which, considering the starva- 
tion conditions in the camps, was bound to show some success. 
Only those who have been on the point dying of hunger 
for months can judge how much more efTectivc a plate of soup 
can, under certain circumstances, be than threats of corporal 
punishment — if between the cup and the lip of the hungry man 
lies only the need to denounce and betray* 

The demoralising eflect of hunger and the methods of corrup- 
tion used by the Polit oilicers and refugees in the camps, as well 
as the privileged treatment giv(jn,to the inhabitants of the House 
and the Committee delegates, had created an inseparable link be- 
tween the naked instinct for self preservation and the functioning 
of the National Committee. vSometimos it was even difficult to 
tell how far this had influenced dne’s own actions, even though 1 
had joinc/d the anti-Fascist group in the camp in circumstances 
and at a^time when there had been no question of deriving any 
advantages from such action. 

At all events, I had the same bad conscience as everyone else 
who belonged to the group. So long as there was a war, and it 
was possible to look upon this as a necessary evil, and the out- 
come of circumstances from which there was no escape, it was 
easy to justify oneself. But my experience with Miiller had brought 
up all these misgivings again. I had the feeling that I needed a 
bath immediately, in order to wash o/T all the filtli into which wc 
had got ourselves, in order to come ovt of the half light and rid 
myself of the feeling (^f revulsion \yhich I had towards myself 
and my entire surroundings. 

A few weeks after Christmas, Pa ulus and Huscherihagcn were 
taken away. Soon after, the report of their testimony at the 
# Nuremberg Court apjx arcd in /yt'o'/w.^‘Thc ghos^ of Stalingrad 
enters the hall and testifies against the N\n/j criminals,' wrote the 
Russian reporter. 



CHAPTER XI 


The Return Home 


2 yd April, 1947 

IT WAS jlmosr impossible ro bclic\e: I was on my way home lo 
Germany. There could be no more doubt ab«>ut it. I was waiting 
on the Ibeloriisski station in Mos(;ow for the train to Brest-Litovsk. 

I would, with luck, be in Berlin in three days’ time. I could 
hardly realise it yet. 

It was over a year now since vve had arrived at the Generals’ 
Camp 48. Our arrival there hat! been a sensation for the two 
hundred generals who lived there, together with forty ^Hungar- 
ian, four Rumanian and two Italian generals. They had watched 
us with contempt as we settled dowm. With a few exceptions they 
all scrupulously avoided contact with us. F.ven most of those who 
had, after july 20th, taken part in the various proclamations of 
the Committee, had now broken awary from such activities, had 
submitted to the }>roccdure of ‘courts of honour’ and begged for 
reinstatement from the large group of generals who w^re taken 
prisoner in May 1945. The common passion shared -by these 
generals was an almcjst pathological hatied of the Allies, csf^cially 
Russia. The orders and decorations which were taken away 
from them according to tl^c resolution of the Allied Control 
Council appeared, carved twice dicir natuAil size, bn their walking 
sticks, snuff boxes and ash trays. I’heir war exploits, from the 
front line to Maxim’s and the Folies Bergeres, WTre their topics of 
conversation, spiced with all the cheap witticism of the messes ^ 
during the last ten vears. The I’hird Reich was wonderful: if 
only Hitler had had a little more knowledge of strategy— such 
was their general line of tlioijght.^ 

They refused to re*alise that it was not the fall of Hitler but 
their blind obedience, even \^hen the Reich Chajcellcry lay in 
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ruins, which had brought Germany to catastrophe, and the hated 
enemy, whom they had always underestimated, to the banks of 
the Elbe. Challenges, menaces and insults towards us ‘traitors’ 
were the order of the day. Only when we complained to the 
Russian commandant of the camp did they stop provoking 
us. 

There were many N.K.V.D. spies among the generals, chiefly 
among those who had something to fear from Soviet war trials, 
and therefore were easily blackmailed, hi the winter of 1945-6, 
thirty German generals received death sentences and were 
executed. Most of them were commanders of rear armv areas 
involved ir^. partisan battles a nc^ reprisals against the civil popula- 
tion followed by labour levies. The Russians carried out their 
investigations with untiring thoroughness. 

‘Under the pressure of the behaviour of these generals, we 
members of the Committee recovered, at least on the surface, a 
certain solidarity. We did not wish to air our di/Tercnces amongst 
ourselves or with the Russians in front of these men who perse- 
cuted us with venomous hatred. Our time was spent in learning 
languages, working in the garden, playing football and bridge. 
The worst ordeal for us was the ignorance of our own fate 
and that of our families. Wc were almost the only ones in 
the camp who had as yet received no mail, and gradually 
the conviction grew within us that all our families had been 
destroyed in the general devastation. The first news we got 
which dispelled our anxiety was in the autumn of 1946. A small 
group among us had constantly atten?ptcd to persuade the rest 
of the National Committee to make, vigorous representations to 
the Russians and to defmanej a definite decision about us. But 
the fear that the Russians might misinterpret such an action, 
together with their continual promises concerning our imminent 
, repatriation, made all these attempts tall through. In January 
1947, 1 finally screwed up my courage and, against the advice of 
well-meaning friends, addressed a letter to the Russian^ in which 
I asked to be released or transported to an ordinary labour camp. 
I based my plea on a declaration madt^ by Weinert in September 
’45, according^ to which our repatriation and participation in the 
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political reconstruction of Germany depended on the confidence 
the Soviet authorities had of the democratic state of mind of each 
individual. I demanded an explanation as to Avhy, fifteen months 
after this declaratio|p, and in spite of all promises, we were still 
imprisoned in the camp. Of course I did not attach great hopes 
to this action. But I was certain that such a written protest would 
at least reach the heads of the Prisoner-of^-war Administration 
and I was anxious that these gentlemen be made aware that we in 
no way desired to abuse their hospitality any loftgcr. We could 
not hasten our return by simply waiting for something to turn up 
and doing nothing about it. 

The reaction of the Russian camp administrators to ny prot«¥Sts 
was certainly not reassuring and seemed to confirm the warnings 
of my friends. When the Russian political officer made his occa- 
sional rounds in the camp and talked to us he cut me dead, in an 
obviously deliberate manner. I did not care. This officer was only 
small fry and it was in his interest to be able to report todiis chief 
that all was quiet and everybody satisfied in the camp. For this 
reason he took my letter to be a personal insult against himself. 
But 1 was convinced, in view of the obtuseness of the Soviet 
Organisation, tlint one cf'uld not shout too loudly in order to 
obtain results. If 1 did not have a reply to my appeal I had 
decided to go on a hunger strike on Julv rst. This measure had 
not only got General Hoffmeister out of the Lubianka pris<m but 
also helped many a ycaing officer who had been interrogated once 
or twice and then been left forgotten m his cell. 

In the spring the Foreign Ministers were meeting in.M^oscow. 
Their speeches, full of mun^al rcprgaches, covered the pages of 
Soviet newspapers, and the Soviets, in tlfeir verf)ose radio com- 
mentaries, made fun of the vain attempts of ihc West to revise 
the agreements concluded at Y.ilta anti Potsdam. One day we 
heard on the \§amp loudspeaker the name of Seydlitz; it was a 
report on Bevin’s speech, in which he had reproached die Soviet 
Union for Ihc creation of .the so-callcd Scvdlitz Army. Scydlitz 
understood no Russian. Greatjy disturbed, he came to ask what 
it was all about. 

‘Your army is to be disbanded!’ we told hiJh, laughing. 
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Deprived of one more hope, he slipped back into the block house, 
specially built for him by the Russians, who feared an attempt on 
his life by the other generals. 


Yesterday the duty officer suddenly appeared in the camp and 
ordered : 

‘Einsiedcl is to get out, with all his belongings: quickly — with- 
in half an hour S’ Was it the train for the east? Who could tell? 
Siberia and Germany were equallv possible. 

In the commandant’s office, the camp commander told me that 
in ^our days I should be in Gc^rpany. 

‘I was promised that by someone else two years ago,’ I replied. 
He gave me his ‘officer’s word of honour’. 1 felt sceptical about 
it. It was only when I was actually in the Bielorusski station, from 
which trains leave only for thc‘wcst, that the: Lubianka prison 
began to, recede into the background, and 1 began to hope. Could 
it be really true? 

I bought a copy of PravJa at the station and began to .^ee what 
had caused this sudden change in my life. Pmvda, in one of its 
articles, mocked at the rumours pn:vailing in the West concerning 
the Seydlitz Army and concerning the new ‘Committee for the 
Military Restoration of Germany’, which was supposed to be 
meeting in Moscow under the presidency of Field Marshal Paulus, 
whose political adviser 1 w^as reported to be. How could this 
rumour be rn&re effectively refuted than by the release of one of 
the three men mentioned, cven thougiji he be the least important 
of all? ■ 

As I folded the newspaper, I Wcjs addressed by Russian officer 
who sat beside me in the waiting room. He requested a needle 
and some cotton. I looked at him in surprise as he took off his 
rcoat and sat on his suitcase quite unembarrassed <.in his striped, 
coloured shirt without sleeves, and sewed a fresh white collar 
inside his coat. When he noticed that 1 was watching him, he 
laughed: ‘People are very civhiscdjn Germany. One must wear 
a clean collar there, or they give you a funny look,’ he said in 
broken Gerrrfen. 
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All the Russians around me were returning from leave. Their 
joy at being able to go to Germany once again could be easily read 
on their faces. They were enthusiastic about it. Not only the 
cleanliness and order, but the restaurants, the theatres and the 
shops appealed to them. They were particularly impressed by 
the zeal of the Germans, by their independence and their initiative. 
‘Germans good workers,' said my neighbour. (He was in charge 
of a telephone station somewhere in Thuringia.) ‘You tell him 
once — he does his job well. You tell him twice--*he is angry, he 
thinks you don't trust him.' 

‘Where is it better — here or there?' 1 asked cautiously. 

Indignantly the Russians ansvie^cd: Tn (Germany, courje.’ 

This was really a surprising change of altitude. During the war 
it was hard to find a single Russian who nad a good word to say 
about Germany. And now there was a sudden change of heart*, 
in spite of the anti- German nofc which still dominated Soviet 
propaganda. Was some sort of understanding breaking, its way 
through in Germany, at least from below? Did the ‘average 
Soviet citizen’ realise that he had still a lot to learn from us as 
well as from all western countries? Those with whom I had had 
to deal were certainly completely cured of the unbearable boast- 
fulness and conceit which reigned here after the war. With 
Russians such as these there should be a possible collaboration. 


1st May, 1947 

Transit Camp Rrest-Lito'i^sk. TRe grey and cloudy dawn began 
to break over Biclo-Russia. cold, damp wind blew through the 
town. In the camp it stirred up the smells latridcs, corpses, bar- 
racks and kitchen refuse, and chased the prisoners as they ran in 
their torn, threadbare soldiers’ shirts, across the Lamp square. 
Only one or two shivering silhouettes lingered in a corner of the 
kitchen barracks and, with screwed- up eves, staicd through a 
small winctow at the food containers. 

‘Open the door, you hulks^’ onP of them cried to the cooks, 
who leaned comfortably aijainst the warm tiled stove, smoking 
their morning cigarettes. 
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‘The mangy clogs,’ they muttered contemptuously, and spat 
tobacco out of the window. ‘You bloody so and so’s,’ the others 
swore outside, having learnt the Russian words for it. ‘Look at 
these fat swine lolling about.’ 

‘Quiet, you fellows I They won’t steal your nettle soup today, 
not on May the ist!’ The words were uttered by a tall, white- 
haired man, who called his comrades to order, his mouth straight 
as a line, his eyes watchful and ironkal. His teeth had been 
knocked out in a concentration camp, the scar on his forehead had 
been made by a sentry outside the ‘Vor warts’ building. He had 
been a Spartakist, a regular member of the German C.P., an 
age;it of tly: Comintern, officer ^irv the Red Army, and sentenced to 
death in Sachsenhausen concentration camp. Instead he had been 
drafted to 999 Penal Battalion, from which he had deserted to the 
Red Army, had been through Lubianka prison, the anti-Fascist 
school, and was an active leader in the labour camp. Now he was 
waiting with his comrades for the transport which was to take 
them tq Germany at the request of the Social Unity Party, a 
priority group of 250 men, distinguished Communists, giembcrs 
of independent Socialist groups, relatives of victims of Fascism, 
and sons of Social Democrats who had participated in the fusion 
of both workers’ parties in the eastern zone. I, too, was included 
in this group. 

The prisoners came from all the corners of the Soviet Union. 
From Murmansk, Georgia and Bessarabia, from the Donetz 
Basin, from Karaganda and the Northern Urals, from Minsk, 
Asbest or Omsk, and from Kalininigrad. The story of their 
transport to Brest-Litovsk would repd like a novel. A party of 
three men had to sit oh the buffers of the train for a stretch of 
1,800 miles because the train attendants wanted to steal their 
money. One of them, a man of almost sixty, a former Socialist, 
who had contracted heart trouble duriry^ his time fn a concentra- 
tion camp, had to be tied to th(! train by his comrades for fear 
that he would drop off through shce.r weakness. Art old Com- 
munist, shaking his head, tolcl thg story of how some Russians 
started quarrelling in his train, shot pne of their own men and 
threw him ofiit of the window, f^ot one of the other travellers. 
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among whom there were some officers, took the slightest notice of 
this. Some others only got dry bread and water for a three weeks* 
trip, because the guards had sold the supplies of food allotted to 
them. As they had already been starved in the camp, they arrived 
more feeble than I had been after my transport to Camp 74 in 
September. Theft was on such a scale in the trains that one of each 
group had to stay awake to prevent everything being taken from 
the others’ pockets. ^ 

And their stories about the carrtps ! The endless, pathetic stories 
of hunger, corruption, terror and robbery in their extreme forms, 
four hundred grammes of under-baked bread, as much watery 
porridge — that was what tlicir ipurishmcnt consisted of at best. 
And with this ten to twelve hours^work in shifts, road building, 
blast firing, peat cutting, hacking w'ood and floating timber; 
strong men became skeletons in a few weeks. The lucky onos 
got transferred to a war prisoners’ hospital, where they were 
revived in order to be exploited once more. The unlucky ones 
left the camp only when they wxtc at the end of their icthcr, so 
that there should be no crises of death on the camp lists. But in 
some camps the administration did not even take that precaution. 

The corrupt camp authorities filled their pockets with the pro- 
ceeds of stolen food suijplies or of articles made in the camp shops. 
A German officer, a former Communist deputy (his wife was 
supposed to have written a book about her own experiences 
in Nazi prisons), who lodged complaint against a general’s 
A.D.C. who was a thief, w'as arrested for ten •days and his 
name struck otT our transport lik of men to be repatriated. A 
Crcrman camp manager, a fcjf'mer ollicer oi the secret police, who 
had participated on a large scale in ffic Russians black markctccr- 
ing, read aloud with great contempt the punishment which the 
hated Communist received from his Russian ‘comrades’ for his 
honesty. Sometimes the ‘authorities’ interfered. Ten, twenty, forty 
Russians were packed off in their wooden boots, together with the 
German cmnp officials who had instigated tliem and sometimes 
forced them to swindle, for ten dt twenty years hard labour in 
Siberia. Four weeks *latcrj tlie new camp administration was 
indistinguishable from the olcf. A Communist dockyard worker 
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who, before he deserted and joined the Red Army had, for twenty- 
five years, gone through all the ordeals which Party membership 
brought with it, was sent to a prisoners’ camp in Bielo-Russia in 
1945. There the prisoners died like flies, about thirty a day. A 
gangster lot of Russians and Germans ran the camp, stealing 
even the prisoners’ breadcrumbs. He felt it his duty to speak to 
the camp commandant as comrade to comrade and to call upon 
his honour as a Bolsnevik and his duty to the Communist move- 
ment. He was arrested at once. He got less than a hundred 
grammes of bread a day. He was to be eliminated through hunger 
and had only a few more days to live. A commission .irrivcd from 
Moscow.^ A comrade tipped him the news by smuggling a note 
to his cell. As the commission approached the prison building he 
began to scream. The cell was opened and he got the opportunity 
-of complaining to a general. The latter listened to his complaints 
and set him free, severely cautibning the commandant. This pro- 
tected him from possible acts of revenge and he was elected camp 
leader. But four weeks later he began to realise that even in this 
capacity he was only able to remedy the worst blights^ that the 
system of corruption was all powerful because it was total, be- 
cause everybody was participating in it, l>ecause it was the means 
of existence of the members of the camp administration and of 
the population outside the camp. The situation was at its worst 
in the camps which lay in the icgions devastated by the war, as 
there the population was utterly destitute and as a result w^as lost 
to all restrairit. 

In the spring of 1947 transports of returning prisoners of war 
passed almtjst daily through Brest Tjtovsk. I’he return had started 
at last. But the cargoes those trains carried! Starved, emaciated 
skeletons; human wrecks convulsed with dysentery due to lack of 
food: gaunt figures with trembling limbs, expressionless grey 
faces, and dim eyes which brightened up only at the sight of bread 
or a cigarette: each of them a living indictment of the Soviet 
Union, a death sentence to Communism. 

Lorry loads of homeward*-bound dead from the trains were 
brought into our camps. Wc, the privileged ex-prisoners, were 
locked up W our barracks. We were not to see this. What naive 
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precautions! We saw everything: the dead being undressed by 
their comrades, who left them their only shirts, dragged by the 
legs to the car and thrust into one of the stinking barracks which 
infested the whole camp with its stench, and finally thrown into 
a mass communal grave at night. One of the poor wretches came 
to life for a few hours as he fell from the lorry, another one did the 
same when thrown into the grave. But they were definitely dead 
when brought back to the camp. The Soviet doctor who had to 
certify each death was reprimanded for ‘lack oh attention’. 

The doctor also examined the men at the station and withdrew 
those who were too weak to travel or still too strong to be 
returned. Both categories met ;jgain after a certain time in the 
Brest-Litovsk labour camps. Brest-Litovsk needed labour hands. 

For what? Daily the trains from Germany arrived with 
booty : dismantled parts, the spoils of the administrators. All this 
had to be transferred to the ‘Russian gauge. Steel structures 
for machine facU)ries, with the machines which belonged to them, 
telephone exchanges, pianos, bathroom equipment, wireless 
apparatus, sacks of sugar, yards and yards of material, \)oxes of 
chocolates, rolls of paper, typewriters, barrels of butter, stockings, 
clothes, haberdashery, everything, in fact, that a modern industrial 
country could produce, and besides that masses of foodstuffs. 

Oh, for the happy time of the imperialistic Versailles Treaty! 
The ‘Socialistic’ peace looked very different. If all these things 
were to be j^ut to a sensible use, some justification miglit have 
been found. Nobody could deny that the Soviet Union had the 
right to demand repai atioijs. BmSvhen equipment for unloading 
these goods wms not available, the valuabK, machines were simply 
rolled out of the train on tw(» planlcs arvi allow’^d to crash on to 
the rails. Levers and hinges snapped, shafts and cylinders were 
bent, contacts torn off and valves broken into pieces, valuable 
pieces of macjjiincry were rent in two and despatched in different ^ 
directions, so that they lost nil their usefulness. The consumer 
goods were sold in great quantities by guards and prisoners on 
the black market in Brcst-Litovslt. Or else they remained lying 
about for so long that everything became covered with rust or 
rotted away. In this way, X large portion of ihe reparation 
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deliveries which arrived were merely destroyed or wasted, and 
were of no use to the Soviet Union. How absurd it all was and 
how shattering tor us was this senseless waste. 

‘Railwaymen, help to realise and surpass the post-war five-year 
plan! Work for a better life and the furthef prosperity of your 
Socialist Fatherland I Raise high the banner of Socialist competi- 
tion!’ Such slogans were posted up every few yards within the 
working areas. ‘Acc?>rding to plan/ our old Communists cried, 
with bitter laughter, when they saw another lathe crash upon the 
lines and fall to pieces. And then began the stories about the 
factories and mines where they had worked. The same thing 
everywhere. Figures and more figures, statistics, lists, rules, orders 
and threats of penalties. Tlan^ accomplished to 9;^, 105, 110, 230, 
320 per cent. Great victory on the production front, 20 per cent 
improvement of quality as compared with the past year.’ Nobody 
was interested in the fact that 8'j per cent of the production was 
wasted, that hundreds lost their lives at it, that the work was 
carried on irresponsibly both in regard to material and labour. 
The important thing was somehow to claim the figures laid down 
in the plan. A machine shed was being erected in the Dun Basin. 
The German engineer refused to accept responsibility for the 
approved plan of the roof of the building. He proposed an altera- 
tion. No attention was paid to it. The building crashed at the first 
thunderstorm and both Russians and (jcrmans were buried under 
the debris. A scapegoat was looked for and found- it was the 
German engineer! Sabotage! His sentence was tv/enty-five v ears' 
hard labour. 

Hundreds of similar stories were told which pointed to the 
same conclusion. Grerj^- efl6rts were being made in the Sewiet 
Union to build up a strong industry, raise production and the 
armed strength of the country, and eventually the standard of 
living. But the very Party, the very machinery c^f State, which 
was behind the whole plan as initiator, organiser, producer of 
incentive and discipline, often destroyed with one hand what had 
just been built with the other .i-r^Burcaucracy, distrust and the blind 
obedience which is demanded so implicitly at the centre erf this 
immense, iijfiated organisation, paralysed the initiative of the 
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people, killed their sense of responsibility, prevented any neces- 
sary measures from being taken quickly, and strangled all con- 
structive criticism. Is this a typically Russian phenomenon which 
finds its origin in backwardness and past centuries of stagna- 
tion ? Or is it the result of ovcr-ccntralisation in the Soviet State, 
the inevitable outcome of the Socialist structure? Is the policy of 
the Kremlin, the Bolshevik Politbureau, responsible for it all? Is 
it the Russian temperament or Socialist thev)ry? 

On May the ist, the ‘holiday of the world prole.tariats’, nobody 
worked. Tired and hungry prisoners lolled on their bug-infested 
bunks. Now and then the nettle soup would drive them to the 
latrine. The camp looked deserted and gloomy. At the corner of 
the barracks a creaking loudspcalCer was swinging in the wind, 
the speeches, the ‘endless storms of applause’, the order, the volley 
of guns, the din of the tanks and aeroplane engines at the Mos- 
cow May Parade sounded ghost like on the empty square of the 
camp. In the steam bath houses, and the camp delousing sheds, 
ollicials hung up posters with the 1st of May v/atchwords on the 
walls: ‘We thank the Soviet Union for freeing us of Fascism!’ 
‘Long life to our wise and belovtd leader, Stalin!’ ‘Fight with 
the Soviet Union for a better, peaceful life!' 

At midday, shrill whistles resounded in the barracks with the 
call to ‘take part in the May festivities'. Ajiathetic and sluggish, 
the prisoners t rawled from their bunks, wrapped themselves up 
in cloaks and blankets, and shuffled along to the meeting hall. 
With curses and threats the ‘activists' chased the sluggards out of 
the bath huts. ‘Ckune on, don’t you try to get out of it. D’you 
want your name to be struck olT the list, eiir Get a move’ on!’ 

At last everyone was rcadV, 'fhe Icadc; of the group combed 
his hair, his A.D.C. hruslicd his newly tailored suit, and pranced 
out of the gates. He disappeared into the Kommandantur. The 
prisoners sat ip a dull stupor, some of them crouching on the 
damp floor. Like a fog, \hc smell of urine, musty underclothes 
and squaslied bugs settled about them. N 'w and then the shrill 
cry of the guard could bd heard ‘Put out your cigarette, you 
saboteur!’ The old Commuiiists had foregathered in a corner. 
They smoked and chattered, paying no heed to th^? guard. The 

o 
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‘activists’ did not dare to interfere with them. ‘Did you hear 
that half-wit! Wanting to strike us off the list, the so-and-so 
bastard. And makes it sound as if it were a reward to be allowed 
to stay here, the stinker.’ 

‘Well, all I can say to you is that my first trip when we get to 
Berlin will be to sec Wilhelm — I’ll have something to tell him.’ 

‘He damn well ought to give a hand to his old comrades.’ 

‘Have you gone (!razy? D’you want to disappear like Heinz 
Neumann or Rcmmele, or Hugo Ebeilein and all the rest of 
them?’ 

The white-haired Spartakist interrupted them ; 

‘Boys, keep quiet. You can argue when youVe back liome. Wait 
until you get there.’ 

‘We can deal ourselves with our enemies. Ciiod preserve us from 
our friends,’ murmured one of them, and went on shouting: ‘For 
fifteen years : every penny to tht Party, every free minute for the 
Party, and then months in prison and years in a concentration 
camp. The dirty dogs.’ His words resounded in the room. 

The old man seized him by the arm. ‘Karl, don’t go agd make 
trouble. Pull yourself together. There’s no sense in it. Don’t do 
yourself in ten minutes before the end.’ 

The minutes went by, an hour passed, jxThaps two. Suddenly 
the door flew open. ‘Attention I’ cried the leader of the camp and 
reported in Russian to the commandant: ‘^’hc whole camp in 
readiness for the May celebration, major.’ The commandant took 
up his position under the poster of Stalin. The camp attendants 
sang the Soviet hymn. The leader opejned the meeting: ‘1 call for 
the elc'ction of honorary chairman.^ I suggest as first candidate 
the great leadei" of thoSovfet people. Generalissimo Stalin.’ He 
began to applaud. The commandant applauded. The ‘Activ- 
ists’ applauded. ‘I suggest . . .’ 

The commandant suddenly jumped up: ‘Why no applause? 
Why no shouts? Once again: Hurrah* for Comrade Stalin!’ A 
few hurrahs were heard, then some clapping. The major flared 
up. ‘I order applause I For the lust time, applause. Comrade Stalin, 
hurrah!’ 

This brought the old Cominterii agent to his feet. ‘Come on, 
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boys, for the last time! You have my word for it. For the last 
time! To Comrade Stalin — ^hurrah!’ He shouted as loud as he 
could and the others did the same. ‘Comrade Stalin, hurrah!’ 
Two minutes, threg, five, until the commandant stopped them. 
‘That’s enough. Now, Comrade Molotov, hurrah!’ 

Little by little, the men began to find some amusement in it. 
Shouting kept them warm, at least. They b^an suggesting more' 
and more names to the chairman. ‘Comrade Budenny, Comrade 
Voroshilov, Comrade Mikoyan, Comrade Ivanov,* Comrade Stak- 
hanov, Comrade Officer, Comrade Leader, Comrade Major. 
Hurrah and one more hurrah!’ 

The commandant was radian u * 

‘Good meeting, very good. Much success. Germans fine.’ And 
he called out: ‘Attention! To tlic leader of the German workers, 
Wilhelm Picck. Hurrah!’ * 

‘For the last time I ’ cried the olcl Communists. ‘C’omradc Picck. 
Hurrah ! * 


i^tb July, 1947 

The journey through Poland and the stay in Gronenfeld camp 
were now behind me. With a fluttering heart 1 was stumbling once 
again, on June 26th, along the streets of a Berlin destroyed by 
shells and bombs. Home again after more than five years! I 
hesitated for a long while whc*^^icr I should not give up all this 
political muddle and go and stay with mv relations in the western 
part of (jcrmany. But I could not tiring myself to do so. Jt^was no 
great merit to defend Gernii^ii'Sovi^t coSlalioration in prison, as 
it had simply meant being on the side of Flie strongest Party. For 
this reason alone, 1 could not very well desert the principles I 
had held so firmly for five years even though I was free, and public 
opinion was against me. Ij was, of course, a hopeless undertaking 
to convince people in Germany of the truth of this political state- 
ment. The '{prisoner of war jLpjcstion or the Oder-Neisse Line, the 
deportations, the concentratioi^ canip, the spy system and the un- 
restricted lawlessness of the^ Russians made all discussion impos- 
sible. It was my first general impression that the peojMe here were 
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prepared to forget the dreadful excesses of the Red Army when it 
entered Berlin, were it not for the terrifying continued presence of 
these manifestations- In face of such facts, every theoretical state- 
ment on the bitter necessities of the revolutionary struggle and the 
difficulties facing the construction of a Socialist way of life 
remained pure rlietoric. At best, one was looked upon as a naive 
dreamer if one admitted this, but more often as a turn-coat and a 
scoundrel. 1 had clier^hecJ no great hope - concerning the situation 
I would find in the Soviet occupied zone. But even these were 
shattered. 

There could be no ejuestion of anv independence for the Ger- 
man Conynunists. Kxactly as in,tlic Committee, Ulbricht was the 
key man licrc, the machine that automatically registered the 
Communist orders and carried them out. The Russians have 
coined the right wf)rd for that tvpc: Apparatc/iil{. This man 
ruled like a crowned toad ovcr'the Party, poisoned the air with 
distrust and tear, and gave all higher positions to his devoted 
slaves who were backed and controlled by the N.K.V.D. In a 
slavish way, paying no heed to historical, cultural or jiclitical 
conditions, the Soviet regulations were imitated and imposed 
upon us, often perhaps against the better judgment of Soviet- 
occupation officials, who did not dare, however, to make 
any independent decisions adapted to German circumstances, 
because that might have made them guilty of a sacrcligious 
deviation. 

But it is n6 use complaining — one miut be consistent if one is 
prepared, to admit the necessity and tht: success of the revolution 
in Russia. If one has the ctiuragc^lo accept all the unpleasant 
phenomena as 'inevitaklc evils, as the logical result of Russia's 
history, ns a eonserjiiencc of the blind hatred and lack of under- 
standing which the rest of the world showed from the beginning 
towards the young Soviet State, and lastly as a <f:on sequence of 
Hitler’s attack (which in a w^ay justified the previous uncom- 
promising harshness of Stalin’s diciatorvship) — then owe also must 
accept the situation in CJcrmfny. ^ 

I could not help thinking how much more healthy, natural and 
logical the v'hole development would have been if, in 1918, the 
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working class had completed the revolution here as well. What a 
stimulus — which would have given rise to a counter-stimulus — 
could have been absorbed from the Soviet Union and what great 
creative forces would have then been unleashed in Russia! But 
this opportunity no longer existed. The revolution had been 
victorious only in a backward country. It could only be carried 
out there with an incredible effort, an iron discipline and an 
unscrupulous use of power. Since it was novfr being exported from 
Russia to Gerinanv there w.is nothing else to do but to clench 
one's teeth and wait for better days, when we would be freed 
from the rule ol: force and terror, and at the same time from the 
necessity to submit to the inhumanity and arbitrary cruelty which 
every superhuman concentration of power entails. The day must 
come when the blinkers of a hopelessly limited tea-party dogma 
will be removed and twice two will once again be four and Rilke 
not be labelled a degenerate boitrgeois. 

Has the West found any better solution? Has anything been 
forgotten or learned since rgf8 or Did not the Western 

Powers make almost all their decisions concerning their defeated 
enemies in C(^njunction with the Soviets^ Were not the repara- 
tions, the dismantling, (he war trials and the de-Nazification 
principle identical, save only (hat in their case the goal was not 
economic competiti(m Where in the West do the principles of 
freedom, of self-determination of nations and justice still hold 
good? Is there anything to show that the capitalist world will 
not, as soon as the destruction of the war is made'good, produce 
the same catastrophes as before -Heconomic chaos and rriass unem- 
ployment? It is terribly ca^' to mOck at the mistakes a*nd diffi- 
culties of a Socialistic Russia; but the most ad^Mnccd industrial 
countries, with all the technical, material and cultural advantages, 
proved unable to avoid the disasters of 1929, 1933 and 1939. 
Naturally it«is tempting to lean towards Wescern dcmocracys^ 
especially when i( is backed bv considerable dollar loans. It is 
more attractive than a Socialism which, ,-,s now represented by 
the Soviet Union, takes tfic form%)f a starving, rapacious peasant 
who cannot bribe, but can only steal. Is Americanism an ideal? 
Has not the chase after the dollars, the skyscraperi^ the conveyor 
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belt, the crime stories, the jazz mania demoralised the world 
more, and turned men more into beasts than a collectivist party 
dictatorship inspired by a social ideal? Where is the superior 
artistic achievement of America, which would morally justify 
the richness of its ruling classes? Does not the naive ‘thirst for 
culture’ of the Russians, the fight against illiteracy, the mass 
education of admittedly still inferior doctors, engineers and 
teachers, the mass production of books by Tolstoy, Pushkin, Gorki 
and Goethe, and the attempt to make machinery the servant of 
man by a planned, organised society, give promise of a finer 
future, even if behind it rill there is force and compulsion which 
often degenerate into lawlessness? 

That wa^s how I persuaded rfiysclf of the possibilities of collab- 
oration with the Communists in Germany. 


So now I was working for the Tdghche Rundschau, When I 
reported \o the Central Committee of the Social Unity Party, I 
was asked what I would like to do. 1 said that my intention was 
to earn my living as a journalist. They suggested sending me to 
Leipzig, to the new Social Science faculty established there by 
the Party. But I did not want to go into that zone, not even 
for the price of a scholarship. I would have had the feeling of 
being buried alive there. After five years’ prison, five years in 
which I had only been able to hear one side, I wanted to breathe 
an air in which the wind did not always blow from the same 
quarter. Even Frida Rubiner, 'the old Communist suffragette 
who ordered Miillcr and LeRski about like schoolboys, both in 
the anti-Fascist school afad in' Lunovo, persuaded me against it. 
All one could do in Leipzig now, she said, was to starve, and 
the university was still in a state of chaos. So I followed her 
advice and on her recommendation went to see th/^ Rundschau, 
^But there was another very conclusive V‘ason for this decision. 
Johannes R. Becher asked me to come and see him at Pankov. 
There the Party leaders lived Kke ^^entlemen in luxurious villas 
behind barricades and Russian sentries. (Times had changed 
since Kuibish^y and other high oflSciafs of the Soviet State lived 
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in Moscow on, at most, 250 roubles a month in a two-roomed flat.) 
Becher thought it would be a mistake for me to work directly 
with the Russians. With my name I could surely do much more 
effective work in one of the all-parties Welfare Organisations of 
the Social Unity Party, in the Kulturbund for instance. But I 
explained my attitude to him as clearly as possible. ‘It is already 
clear to me, Herr Becher, that there is no independent political 
work for us. If I am to work under the Russians I prefer to deal 
directly with my masters. We have not been very, fortunate with 
our dear comrades as middlemen. Why should I, for the sake of 
a transparent disguise, voluntarily give up the possibility of being 
at the centre of things? It is less ejangerous and I should say more 
useful as far as work is concerned.^ Now and then, surely, it will 
be possible to find a Russian who would listen to sensible ideas 
and criticism?’ Becher nodded thoughtfully: ‘There is certainly 
something to be said for that pttint of view/ he said. 

On the first day my new editor, Colonel Kirsanov, took me with 
him to Lichtenberg, the Information Department of the Soviet 
Occupation Forces. His chief, Colonel Tiilpanov, wished to 
celebrate his reunion with me. I sat for an hour in his waiting 
room, listening with amusement to the chatter of Russian officers 
about their chief. They had no idea that I knew Russian and did 
not mince their words. ‘Is the old man in a good mood today?’ 
each man asked who had to go in and see him. They were all the 
more surprised when Tulpanov walked out of his room to wel- 
come me with wide-open arms and embraced me in Russian 
fashion. 

‘I’ve marched with him from Staling' ad to Berlin!^ Vas his 
explanation of our friendshi)). He then hiwkc oflliis daily routine 
and drove me to his villa in Karlshorst. After dinner we had 
coffee with his family. 

‘Well — hov^is the general atmosphere?’ asked Tulpanov. This 
question was inevitable from a Soviet official. I didn’t conceal my 
point of view. 

T have myself experienced to scfhie extent. Colonel, what hap- 
pened when the Rcd'Armv entered Germany. We need not talk 
about it. But people woulS b? ready to forget it i^ Germany if 
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other mistakes were not constantly made. As, for instance, the 
Oder-Neissc line. They may not say so yet, but it will never 
be accepted in Germany. Twelve million people expelled. The 
Soviet Union has given to her enemies in the West a weapon that 
will remain sharp for decades. W'orst of all, however, is the prob- 
lem of the prisoners of war. If there is no radical change in the 
treatment of the prisoners, if Moscow does not keep order 
in the camps with afi iron hand and piotcct the prisoners from 
starvation and overwork, and guard them from the arbitrariness 
of local N.K.V.D. men and establish a postal exchange and pub- 
lish the names of the dead, if Moscow does not officially make 
some apologies for the situation ^a.. it is, and does not promise a 
change, well then, there is iK/nope of winning the sympathy of 
the German people.’ 

, I gave die colonel a picture of the conditions in the camps, the 
shattering conditions in the trarfsport of repatriated men, of the 
part played by the local authorities on orders received from head- 
quarters.' I did not spare him any details of the horrors which I 
had heard oi in Ihest-Litovsk concerning almost 2^50 camps. Tul- 
panov did not interrupt, and his face betrayed that he believed 
what I said and was himself depressed and shattered about the 
possible sinister results of these conditions. 

‘Colonel Tulpanov,' 1 asked, ‘arc you sure chat the Kremlin 
is aware of all these things? Do you think that Stalin and his 
entourage know what an irreparable blow this deals to the 
prestige of the Soviet Union and the Communist movement? I 
cannot believe they do. Who is flicre 19 tell the Kremlin about it? 
Those who are responsible arc the last to dare to do so. For they 
would be likely ^co be shot as saboteurs.’ 

I offered to give 1 ulpanov a written report un all that I had 
told him, especially on the reaction in Ciermany to the problem 
of the prisoners of war. ‘You must surely' be in thciposition to sec 
^'that the report reaches the proper quarters!' Tulpanov, with a 
resigned sigh, turned away. ‘It is no good. Even Moscow will 
be unable to clean up this mes^’ he said. 

His wife and daughter interrupted. ‘What has Einsiedel told 
you?' they aj;ked 1 had spoken for an hour without stopping 
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and I realised only now that Tulpanov, contrary to his habit, had 
spoken in German to me. He looked at me grimly and said 
shordy to his wife in Russian: ‘Einsicdcl says that the Germans 
have remained Fajj^ists and that is why they hate us!’ 

With astonishment, I began to correct his statement. But he 
gave me a look that silenced me. 

In silence wc made our way back to town Tulpanov got out at 
his office in Lichtenberg and left his car at my disposal to take me 
to the Western sector. Hut before leaving me he tcK)k me aside and 
put a hand on my shoukK r. 

T thank you for your trust. If you have any difliculties — come 
to me. As knig as you are vvith^the Rundschau I can ^mswer^for 
you — as far as it is in my power to do so.’ 

I had another meeting ibout that time. I visited Herr Bechler. 
My anger witli him had gradually waned and I was ready to 
attribute his behaviour on the T^arev front, and his falsifications 
of the news, to his stupidity and irresponsibility rathef than to 
malice. With another comrade from my pnsoner-of-war days I 
went to Kleinmachnov, where Hechler. as Minister of the Interior 
of Brandenburg, lived. Two Russian police sentries stood at the 
door of his hcaise. Quite near by. also in a villa, lived the Minister 
of Education, Fritz Rucker. He and his wife also came to see 
Bechlcr that evening. But it was no Iraigcr the Jkchlcr I had 
known. It was not the rather limited but good-humoured com- 
rade who blushed and did iv ^ k»u)w how to reply if he was 
addressed, who thought Tolstoy’s novels wxtc boring, who had 
once believed in Hitler a^d then discu'XTcd Commumsm, who 
knew the catechism of the J^arty by*^heari and since had followed 
it loyally and gallantly. The civil scrvatit who* now sat on the 
terrace of his villa, guzzling ham sandwiches, had become a cold 
careerist, a man with power, who spread fear and anxiety around 
himself, and kiughed at his victims. 

We did not have the opportunity to talk much about the events 
on the Narev front. We were busy w'ith tiie prc.scnr. 

‘Elections next year?’ Bejhler* asked indignantly, while the 
mere thought made the dmorous Riickcr tremble with fear for 
his ministerial portfolio. 
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‘We aren’t that crazy, we won’t just let power slip out of our 
hands. Collaboration with the bourgeois parties — how mad it 
makes me when I hear that! Typical middle-class opportunism! 
We give the orders and they obey. Dictatorship^of the proletariat!* 

‘Is there no resistance, then?’ I asked. ‘Oh, of course they try 
to remonstrate,* Bechler continued, ‘but the N.K.V.D. is usually 
better informed than I am. They certainly have those gentry 
taped. These smug little creatures don’t deserve any better than 
to help dig their own graves. I can assure you I’ve learnt from 
the Russians how to deal whh those cowardly swine.’ 

Yes, he had learnt that and a bit more. When he introduced 
his wife tej me, I was confused. ,T?rom his descriptions of her in 
prison I took her to be a modest little Grctchcn. This woman 
was masculine in appearance and seemed to have learnt the Party 
jargon with her mother’s milk. And now I learnt from him how 
this transformation had taken pl5ce. His wife had heard during 
the war from sSecret listeners-in to foreign stations that her hus- 
band was speaking on the Moscow wireless. wShc couldn’t believe 
it. Her Bernard who had so deeply respected the Fuhrc»> how 
could he be capable of doing that^ Never. Out of the ques- 
tion. There was .something wrong there, she thought, and 
reported it — to be on the safe side of the police. A Communist 
official was arrested as a result. When the Red Arrnv walked in, 
it was Mrs Bechlcr’s turn to be arrested. She disappeared from 
the hou.se a few days before Bechler returned. He tried to inter- 
vene, or at least to find out in which camp she was and what was 
her sentence. In vain. ‘Your wife’s qisc is so serious,’ a high 
official m the N.K.V.D. told him, ^‘that wc advise you not to 
interfere.’ 

‘What could I do?’ Bechler asked me. ‘1 declared her dead, and 
married again. My present wife is all right, an early Communist, 
^politically enlightened, A good comrade, I can assi#rc you.’ 

Bechler then spoke of other things. ‘Vou know, in Potsdam, 
there was a whole safe full of money belonging to the Army lying 
all over the street. D’you think t picked up a single note? Not I, I 
was too foolish then.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ Ifnurmured, uncomfor^abfy. He noticed it and began 
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in a way to apologise. ‘Well, of course, J had no idea that we’d 
still be dealing in Reichsmarks. . . 

‘Still, you can’t complain, you’re doing well without it,’ I could 
not help remarking, with an ironical glance at his large veranda 
and luxurious study. 

‘Oh, yes, I can’t complain. But I need it you know. With all 
the responsibility one has, one can’t do without a comfortable 
home, otherwise one wouldn’t be able to stifrid it,’ he said. 

The wife of the Minister of Education, Mrs Riickcr, looked up' 
at her husband's colleague admiringly. A little earlier in the con- 
versation we had been talking of the Russians and of how easy it 
was to get into trouble with thciji if one ventured upon tl\c most 
well-meaning criticism, and 1 declilred that one must nevertheless 
be bold and persevere because in the long run they might still 
listen to one. vShe had interrupted: ‘It’s all right for you, you 
have no family,’ she said. ‘But nf)t you, Fritz. No nonsense from 
you, if you please!' 

‘Oh, I don’t think there is any danger, Mrs Riickcr,’ I hastened 
to reassure her. ‘Even in prison Fritz only showed determination 
when Ulbricht was far away. And now he has you at his side.’ 
My irony did not get across. ‘He certainly has,’ the resolute 
woman agreed. 

‘A charming evening with the Ministers,' I thought to myself 
as I returned home. My dreams were troubled. I think I began 
to be afraid. 



CHAPTER XII 


In the Eastern Sector of Berlin 
1 2/ A January, ig48 

EVEN wiJEN I vv;is ill prison, I found the Russian newspapers 
terribly boring. But it was only now that 1 was discovering how 
boring it was to work on a nc’ij^spapcr of the ‘new type’. I had 
always thought of journalism^ as interesting work. 1 considered 
the journalist to be a man alive to all that was new, exceptional 
and important, and the newspaper a battlefield of ideas, a forum 
of criticism. 'Fhcrc was nothinjf of that in the papers permitted 
in the Eastern Zone, and even less in the Taglu'he Rundschau. 
To begin with, the work provided a certain excitement, but when 
I had got used tcj the new siirroim<lings and the new pet^ple, the 
rattle of the printing machines and the atmosphere of Press con- 
ferences, 1 felt more and more depressed about it. l^he work ran 
in a deep rut, and consisted of turning out empty rhetoric 
quite unrelated to reality. We concentrated on endless recapi- 
tulation of Party dogmas, on a vulgar sublimation of the Soviet 
system, and on trying to soften the impact of the invectives 
which the Ritssians used in their articles. Our task consisted in a 
gross distortion of reality, with no consideration for the credu- 
lousness or healthy common sense of the reader. A straight per- 
version of the truth, without regard to credibility or to the readers* 
quotient of plain human understanding, such was ‘the profession’. 

Recently Karlshorst had issued a directive, according to which 
no parcels might be sent from the Eastern to the JVestern Zone. 
The German collaborators of the Tiigliche Rundschau were tear- 
ing their hair out. What did this new move mean? Nobody 
wished to comment upon it. 'Nobody knew, or indeed had the 
least idea, how to justify this measure. Every sensible man was 
bound to scc/^that it meant a new blow to the much-vaunted Gcr- 
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man unity, and was bound to embitter the population all the more. 
The head of the department, Major Weisspapier, aware of our 
hesitations, jumped up from his seat at the editorial conference, 
and shrieked at us. He ‘explained’ that this was a blow to the 
saboteurs of the new order who imagined they could plunder the 
Eastern Zone by sending parcels to the Western Zone. This was 
really a way of uniting (jcrmany, because now people would see 
how rich was the Eastern and how poor tht Western Zone. 

Even the Russian department heads seemed puzzled or looked 
away in embarrassment. 'Hie unfortunate man who was made to 
write such an exposition was inevitably the laughing stock of 
his colleagues. Very few had the courage, or were in a secure 
enough position, to refuse to obc?y such instructions.' The frue 
Communists consoled themselves with the slogans: ‘The end 
justifies the means.’ The cynic who once upon a time produced 
as good a paper for the Germain ‘People's Party' as he did later 
for the N izis, and then wrote for the Tagliche Rundschau as 
badly as was exj)ccU:d of him, thought only of the money that he 
could make oul of it. 

F'or a long time 1 avoided writing anything on topical matters. 
But that too was a fallacy. Articles on Marx’s anniversary or the 
hundredth anniversary of the Communist manifesto, on Sacco and 
Vanzetti, or the history of the ist of May, contained just as little 
original thought, and corresponded just as little to icality as all 
the others. One could not even use any argument, no matter how 
pro-Sovict it might be, if it deviated in any way from the official 
line. If the directive did not corrtc from the Russian head of the 
department, then it came from his#second in command? or from 
Colonel Kirsanov himself, for the Russ^ns in Berlin were in an 
even greater predicament than wc- were. They seemed to be 
automatically suspected of Western tendencies. A crease in their 
trousers, a tig too conspicuously correct, a friendly relationship 
with a German comradi, a flirtation with a secretary, could be* 
their undiaing. How much more reason they had to fear to take 
the responsibility ior an' article chat might provoke the disap- 
proval of the boss, or that Hater on might serve as a proof of 
‘treachery’. 
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At the same time, no one seemed to know what the official line 
actually was. Yesterday, it might have been a crime to criticise 
the French attitude, let us say, on the Saar question. Today it was 
a duty to attack the shameful demands of French politicians and 
to revile them. The next day the same sort of article might be 
removed from the paper on an order from Karlshorst, even if it 
were already in type. The directives as to the contents of the news- 
papers came from 5n anonymous source, whose processes of 
thought were impossible to predict according to the laws either of 
logic or of reality. 

The Russians were terrified of their own bosses. Four different 
controllers read the paper word ,for word before the chief editor 
saw it and passed it. Sometimes, several hours were spent in dis- 
cussing a single word in an article, for fear lest it deviate from 
dogma. 

My own chief, Captain Bernstein, normally a placid and sensible 
man, used to ru.sh back to his room four or five times when he 
was on his way to the editor. He imagined that he had forgotten 
something. When you asked him what he was looking-for he 
could not answer, but continued to run heller skelter, wiping the 
sweat from his forehead and finally he would knock at the editor’s 
door as timorously as if he were searching for the fuse in an un- 
explodcd mine. 

At last, the Russian editors, as a result of the permanent delays 
in bringing out the paper, began to wonder if things were going 
as they should. Our untiring and bitter criticisms of the crude 
and one-sided news items we ^ received concerning life in the 
‘Workers Paradise’ finally rr^adc them think. They themselves, 
however, did not dare suggest a change of line in Karlshorst. 
So instead they arranged a' conference. The bright boys of the 
S.E.D. Press were invited to express their opinions. They were 
Bechcr, Abusch, Klaus Gysi, Hedda Zinner, Wolfgang Harich, 
^Prof. Kuezynski, Kantorovitz and the Vjeneral Secretary of the 
Kulturbundy Willmann, 

For a whole hour they humiCjcd and hawed over a clear state- 
ment. At last Becher threw himself into the battle. He could 
afford to be rjiprimanded by the Russians for being a nationalist. 
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This clever orator and negotiator was needed in the KuUurbund, 
which was supposed to be outside party politics. So he took the 
bull by the horns. 

‘Thousands of Germans have been in the Soviet Union/ he 
began. ‘You cannot pull the wool over their eyes. The black 
spots, the backwardness they have seen must be explained, not 
denied. A Russian worker, who can only compare his existence 
with that of Tsarist times may be aware of>tlie progress that has 
taken place. A German worker who secs prisoners return from 
Russia as skeletons, who sees the undisciplined, drunken and 
dirty Red Army men in his tramcars, is bound to ask himself 
what all this has in common with Socialism. The Soviet Union 
must be described truthfully, in^its development and struggle 
against obstacles, against the indolence of the population, the 
technical backwardness, against bad crops and bad housing.’ 

After that the others became more courageous and bitterly 
criticised the work of the Russian journalists. The permanent 
employees of the Tagllchc Rundschau listened in silence. They 
waged cl small war in that direction every day and had Tong lost 
all hope of achieving anything. Captain Silbermann, the respon- 
sible leader, was certainly a dogmatic and aggressive fanatic. He 
could operate with great skill and subtlety within the limits set 
for him. But dare to follow 1 lecher \s suggestions, our suggestions, 
at a time when the Bolshevik V^irty had launched a campaign 
of unrestricted chauvinistic propaganda? That would be a suicidal 
step to take. Every word of respect for another country was now 
branded in the Soviet Union as'%:vidcncc of a pro-Western ten- 
dency or as cosmopolitanism, and ihis made its author liable to 
punishment. Every invention, every ^discvicry wJs claimed by the 
Soviets for the Russian people. And *whilc the rest of the world 
was presented to the Russians as one vast poorhouse, as an incar- 
nation of injustice and lack ot freedom, the slightest and most 
unimportant event in the'Sovict State was publicised and praised 
as the peak of all social, technical and ' ultural achievement. 

The conference might as well *icver have taken place at all. 
Changes could only be made 1 :or the worse. 

But it was typical of th^f stAngc situation in which' we found 
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ourselves. To offer criticism at such a conference was not very 
dangerous, even if it earned a reprimand. But there were no means 
of personal contact with the Russians. If that were tried, they 
became more bigoted than Prat/da. They were afraid of finding an 
N.K.V.D. spy in every German colleague. Therefore they replied 
to every critical remark with a defensive one and reproached the 
critics with deadly crimes. Major Weisspapier rushed at me with 
clenched fists, foamkag at the mouth when I turned down an 
article full of abuse of Andre (ude, and refused to conceal my 
admiration for the writer. 

‘Gide? Gide is our deadly cnemv. There is no place in the pro- 
gressive world for this traitor,' he shouted at me. 

When 1 refused to write about the return of the 500,000 Ger- 
mans from the Soviet Union, maintaining that the Russians should 
take the consequences for their treatment of the prisoners of war, 
my Russian colleagues had no more doubts about my character. 

‘You seem to he very sure of \ourself, Herr von Funsicdel, to 
make such a statement,' one of them said to me with a malicious 
smile. 

‘Is that a threat?' I asked. 

‘No, it isn’t a threat. You know very well what I mean.' 

At first I could not understand wh.al l)c was getting at. Only 
after long reflection over this remark and its speaker (he was 
arrested, together with eight Russian editors, shortly after my 
departure from the Rundschau) did I realise its double meaning. 
Many of our Russian colleagues considered me, on account of my 
frank attitude in the matter Or the prisoners of war, to be an 
N.K.V.D. informer. 

Among all the Russi^nns r>n the eUilorial board, Kirsanov was 
the most difficult to analyse. His spontaneousness, sincerity and 
generosity could ciiarm, just as much as the sinister glance of his 
small eyes could inspire fear. , ^ 

There was much that one could itot help liking about the 
Russians. In the few frank conversations that one managed to 
have with them, when they fcrgot that they were civil servants 
and behaved like ordinary men, all'the suspicions and doubts, the 
hesitations and uneasiness that overwhelmed one in their presence 
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seemed to vanish into thin air — until they once again took fright, 
rememl>crcd they were Soviet citizens, and began again to make 
a political issue out of the smallest trifle. 

‘Stalin, Mussolini and Hitler were discussing world supremacy 
in 1940’ — I began fo tell this old political anecdote one day at a 
gay and riotous party. ‘Stalin declared he had it because he 
governed one of the largest countries; Mussolini pompously 
announced that world supremacy must cove from Rome; then 
Hitler sprang up and shouted: “Have you read my speeches?” ’ 
The Germans laughed. Some Russians laughed too. But the 
others pulled official faces and warned me : 

‘This is no joke, Comrade Einsiedel. Comrade Stalin never 
discussed world supremacy withTiitler, it is a Trotskyi/fe slander.* 
As I shook with laughter, the Russians took a more serious 
view of the situation. 

‘You are politically immature# Comrade Einsiedel. You spread 
hostile propaganda and im.aginc that you arc telling harmless 
stories.’ * 

The gay party became a pack of wolves who watched each 
other suspiciously and I soon slipped away so as not to witness un- 
pleasant quarrels. 

The editorial board reflected, in a small way, the jungle repre- 
sented by the system. If you dared to utter an original idea, you 
had the 150 fanatics against you. If you stuck to the Party line, 
the hidden enemies of the Party and of Stalin’s dictatorship — 
who under certain circumstances .acted as the most; rabid fanatics 
of all — would use every opj^orlui^ty to draw the suspicion of the 
Party upon you. Friend and foe b^carrtC indistinguish:ii?le. The 
teachings of a monolithic jftrty had nc‘^produ«ed unity among 
comrades in the struggle, but h.ad uylcashed a secret struggle of 
all against all. 


20th February, 1948 

I had been invited to a lJirthday4)arty in West Berlin, but I was 
almost afraid to go. There \^ere to be some Western journalists 
there, American and Freftchf But also people with ♦pro-Soviet 

p 
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ideas. And that was where the risk lay. It was now some months 
since I had decided to take a free line and to sec people irrespective 
of their political opinions or nationality. Had I not the right to do 
so? Must this give me a bad conscience? But a few weeks 
previously I had also been invited to a friend’s house in the 
Western sector. There was a miscellaneous crowd from both West 
and East, Communists, Social-Democrats, Trotskyites and dis- 
ciples of Sartre, ap.d they had started an animated political 
discussion. Owing to the interest in my point of view, and my 
experiences as a prisoner of war, the whole conversation had 
centred on me and this had led me to become the protagonist of 
the Communist viewpoint. 

1 carried out my role in tile best and sincercst way I could. I 
spared nothing and nobody and did not deny what was undeni- 
able. I admitted that I, too, could vanish without trace tomorrow, 
thanks to a malicious denunciation, a misunderstood criticism, or 
a personal quarrel with a leading official. Hut as the opponents 
on the other side had nothing positive to offer save criticism of 
the inevitable results of a proletarian dictatorship, as they had 
found no way out of the chaos of the last d(‘cnd(‘S and dicTnot seem 
to believe themselves that the Western world had any future, my 
sincerity made an even stronger impression. At the end people 
did not laugh at the thought that a descendant of Bismarck might 
become a defender of Communism, but considered it a matter 
for earnest reflection. 

As for myself, I was satisfied with the evening and returned to 
the Eastern sector, strengthened in my belief that I was on the 
right side of the barricade. . 

A few days later I was summoned to tlie presence of Colonel 
Kirsanov. In complete innocence 1 walked into his room. There 
was no Kirsanov but instead two Russians in mufti, with the 
faces that are common to all the secret police ir tjhe world. They 
enquired in a friendly way after myiiealth, my state of mind. 
They wanted to know whether I had enough to eat and sufficient 
money. They asked me whetb)er I was lonely, whether I intended 
to marry, and who my friends wfere. I had no reason to conceal 
my acquaintances and friends. IV would only have aroused sus- 
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picion if I denied my friendship with people who must have been 
known to the supervising authorities. Slowly the questions of the 
commissars concentrated on my host of the other evening. What 
were his political views, they wanted to know. Who were his 
friends and what Hid they talk about in his house? 

‘Why don't you ask him yourselves? He works in the Central 
Office, is a staunch Communist, and will give you all the answers. 
I’m not an information bureau, after all,’ Jk said. 

‘As a Party member, it is your duty to answer,’ I was told, 

‘That is not mentioned in the rules of the Party to which I 
belong, I replied. 

‘You know well the unwritten laws of the Party. Answer!’ 

‘I wouldn’t think of it!’ 1 edininued in the samC vein.*T’ll 
reply only to questions that concern me. Also questions on gen- 
eral matters that may be of interest to the Party. But I refuse Jto 
play the spy on my friends.’ 

‘Ah, but these questions concern you, Comrade Einsicdel.’ 

‘What do you mean? Are you interrogating me? ’ 

‘You can call it that if you wish. Please tell us all thaf you said 
at your friend’s party.’ 

‘It would take a long time,’ 1 tried to quibble. ‘During a long 
discussion, I stated my political point of view, justified and 
explained it. And not too clumsily, in fact, rather clTectivcly, it 
seems to me.’ 

‘You made no anti -Soviet pronouncements? ’ 

‘Not as far as 1 know,’ I replied flippantly. 

‘Didn’t you say tha< the N.KA'^.D. caused people to disappear? 
'[’ell the truth!’ 

‘Certainly I said so. Th^fl; is no lie ai^d not an anti-Sovict pro- 
nouncement. Everybody knows it. But I both explained and 
justified it.’ 

‘But you that innocent people were arrested. Is that true?’ 

‘I said that under th^system there was no guarantee that onlf 
those wlip committed eSmes against the law would be arrested. 
Anyway, that wa« rhe rneanina of my words. And I tried to 
explain it.’ 

‘Did you say that in tll^ Etstern Zone there were concentration 
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camps, as in Hitler’s time? Did you say that there were spies 
everywhere?’ 

‘Yes. Unfortunately, I could hardly maintain the opposite, for 
fear of being laughed at.’ 

‘Well, isn’t that an anti-Soviet pronouncement?’ 

‘1 sec no harm in stating facts. It depends on the twist one gives 
them.’ 

The commissar jumped up. ‘You arc an enemy, Comrade 
Einsiedel,’ he cried. ‘You speak as a warmonger. You lie. You 
are a traitor.’ 

I, too, lost my temper. ‘1 forbid you to speak to me like that,’ I 
cried. ‘1 am not lying and I’m not a warmonger. This conversa- 
tio?!, wOiicn I refuse to continue, proves how true was all that 1 
said and how idiotic arc your suspicions.’ 

^ In a rage, I jumped up and walked to the door. The Russian 
ran after me and scizxd me by the arm. I shook him off. ‘Don’t 
touch me,’ I shouted at him. ‘Do you wish to arrest me?’ 

It would not have surprised me at all if I had been arrested 
then and there. But I was determined to be firm to the end. If I 
were in danger, the only thing which could save me was a counter- 
attack. 

The Russian drew back. I lost all rnv self-control and rushed at 
him with raised fists, 

‘I won’t tolerate such treatment!’ I shrieked so that the window 
panes shook. 1 had the impression that the whole house would 
soon be alerted. 

The Russian’s face, distorted wnth anger, suddenly changed. 
He smiled. He lifted his hands entrcatingly. ‘("aim yourself, do 
calm yourself. 1 didn’t mcan’^to offend you,’ 

‘But you have offended me!’ I retorted, and tears of rage came 
into my eyes. ‘You must be crazy. If you arc so stupid as not to 
realise that you can't use the same methods in Beriit;». as you do in 
' Kazan, you should go and hide behind the Urals. Your spies arc 
your worst enemies if they distort the words coming <from your 
comrades’ mouths. Before thci'whole world I defend methods 
which I abhor, I shut ray eyes to things which I disapprove of, 
only because I believe in the great ^Itiftiate aim, and then you go 
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and abuse me, because you are too stupid to understand that one 
cannot push one’s head through a wall, because your horizon is 
studded with Soviet stars. What do yo.u think you’re doing?’ 

The Russian did not listen to my angry words; he kept repeat- 
ing in Russian : ‘Calm yourself, calm yourself. Sit down and have 
a cigarette.’ He handed me one. ‘We know you are a staunch 
comrade, Nol)ody wants to do you any harm. But you must 
realise that we have to be careful. The enfmy is strong. There 
arc traitors and enemies everywhere.’ 

‘But I’m not an enemy!’ I started shouting again, banging my 
fist on the tabic. ‘I won’t allow suspicions of that sort.’ 

‘Very well, calm yourself. iNjpbody suspects you. We know 
nothing but good about you. Fcft-gct all that I said. It was a 
mistake.’ 

The Russians let me go and behaveil in a friendly fashion, i 
could say and do as I pleased, thcfcommissar assured me, talk with 
and visit whom I liked, lie was convinced of my loyalty. But 
nevertheless, ever since that day I felt afraid, afraid to j^o to the 
Western sector, afraid t(> invite anvunc to my house, afraid even 
to telephone to Western Germany. 


i2t/j March, T948 

In Moscow I had often wondered why even such intelligent 
and erudite Cornmunisls as Friedrich Wolf, Alfred Kurclla and 
Fritz Erpenbeck were so lirnonnis in their descriptions of condi- 
tions in the Soviet Unioij. Ho'^ comjdetely Moscow refugees 
seemed to have forgotten w'hat life irpa \\ estern country was really 
like! How hard they tried to support otficial pn)paganda state- 
ments, contrary to their better knowledge! Ihjt it was only here 
in Berlin that I learnt the terrible pressure which had produced 
that attitude. \ Uarnt it from people who were still unconditional 
supporters of the Sovict,*but did not belong to the elite of the 
Communis! refugees and* who s[)oke oi' ihc experiences in the 
Soviet Union with bitterness. Wllen I took all their stories to- 
gether there was only one conclusion to be drawn — that the 
destruction of revolutionary CSimmunists, which w^sVarted by 
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Hitler in Germany, was finally completed in the Soviet Union. 
In fact, only a small group of the central committee members 
around Ulbricht, and the more prominent writers, were spared 
in the orgies of persecution that followed t|ie ‘purges- d the 
thirties. 

For years, night after night, the patrols of the G.P.U. marched 
through the corridors of the Hotel Lux, the Moscow residence 
of European refugees!' Night after night the refugees lay awake 
in the horrible expectancy that the steps would come to their 
doors, tliat in the morning they would have disappeared and no 
news of them would penetrate the walls of their prisons to reach 
their comrades. . 

The men who told me thisSvcrc themselves innocent victims 
of that terror. Some of them had spent as long as twelve 
years in prison, exile or concentration camps. Others had lost 
father, mother, brothers and sftters. They were sentenced to 
death or, to forced labour for life, by tl\e so-called troikas — 
tribunals of three men who pronounced their sentences without 
trial or enquiry, taking their evidence from dossiers withgut giv- 
ing any opportunity for defence. A former pupil at the German 
school in Moscow told me that he once begged his father, a 
prominent official in the Italian sector of the Comintern, to inter- 
cede for three out of ten teachers who had been imprisoned and 
later vanished. It was impossible to believe that these old 
comrades could be traitors. His father had replied that no 
innocent man 'could be arrested in the Soviet Union. Six weeks 
later he himself fell a victim to the r^rrest mania. His son saw 
him for the last time guarjjied by ^two secret policemen with 
drawn pnstols while helturriedly packed the few things he was 
allowed to take with him td prison. He called out to his son the 
names of high Soviet officials whom he should ask to intercede 
,on his behalf. ‘I replied to my father,’ his son t6ld me, ‘that no 
innocent man was arrested in the Sovi,et Union.’ He had, how- 
ever, done everything to try and help*" his father. But the high 
officials whom he asked to intercede in his father’s favour were 
either arrested in their turn or seemed never to have heard of 
their old cbn)»-ade in arms. He was never seen again. Only after 
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the war did the son learn from one of the lucky prisoners who 
had been released through one of those unpredictable chances 
which are characteristic of the machinery of terror, that his father 
had died of hunger after seven years in a labour camp. The son 
was still a fervent follower of Moscow and a loyal Party official. 
For him, ns well as for other victims, all these things were ‘mis- 
haps’ that were unavoidable, just as in war when the artillery 
turns on its own lines. 

‘Does freedom exist?' I was asked by the son of one of the 
founders of the German Communist Party — Hugo Eberlein, 
who disappeared in Russia — boy who had spent ten years in 
Siberian exile and was quite Russianised. 

‘There is no absolute freedom, •he replied himself.*‘Thcr 5 is 
only a consciousness of certain necessities.’ All this was the logical 
result of the point of view which I had supported in the discuv 
sion that displeased the N.K.ViD. so much. Quite nice, maybe 
in theory. But when one saw the people whom it affected, one 
was overcome with horror. What had it all to do wfth Com- 
munism? 

Lenin said that the dictatorship of the proletariat recognises no 
laws but those which it has set for itself. But he certainly took 
it for granted that these laws would be established on the basis 
of democratic freedom, at least for the working class, that is, for 
the majority of the population. Yes, back in 1905 he stated clearly 
that socialisation without demtKratisation would lead to sinister 
abstract results. Were wc now lacing these results!^ Must one not 
admit that the Party Statc^with tts N.K.V.D. apparatus did not 
itself abide by the laws which it issi*ed ai^itrarily and without the 
approval of any controlling authontyr •We w^rc defenceless in 
the hands of a more or less anonymous group of high officials 
who coerced millions of Communists throughout the world, 
submitting tljeai in the Soviet Union to ihc terror of its secret 
service and, where the Bitter's arm did not reach, to the lowest 
police methods of the cne«ny class. We d./ . J not discuss even the 
de,sirability of this or thatYax, thedlatrs of delivery for agricultural 
produce, or the instifiition of^football pools. So how could a Party 
member, who did not beltJhg^o the small Kremlin gr«up, exprcsi 
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his views on any political matter, such as the German-Polish 
frontier, the resettlement of millions of people, the relationship 
with social democracy or the attitude to the Marshall Plan? We 
had to carry out orders issued by authorities whom we did not 
l^ow. 

I should like to see the comrade who could answer this question : 
\racre arc the decisions of the Party really made? In the Polit- 
bureau of the Bolshetik Party? Perhaps But where is the Polit- 
bureau? When, where, and under what auspices was it elected? 
Were its members free to make their decisions and to carry out 
.their functions or were they just as afraid of the secret police as 
we were r Who had the last word^to say — Stalin or a clique around 
him, or tferia or some totally* unknown comrade like Ivanoff, 
pushed into the Politbureau by the N.K.V.D.r J 
. ‘Consciousness of necessity.' Verv well, I was prepared to accept 
that one must agree whether to drive on the right or on the left, 
and consciousness of this necessity helps to achieve a greater free- 
dom in trafTic. A criminal may realise that he must confess to his 
crime and give himself up to the police. Yes, perhaps one may 
even realise that it may be necessary to sufTer great injustice from 
the State, if one docs not want to become a Michael Kohlhaas 
straight away. 

But what had become of the revolutionary elite, which, like 
Michael Kohlhaas, led a war against the existing order in the 
name of justice for all, and established the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat wli'ich was to realise this universal justice^ It had 
exhausted itself in internal stri/ggles. Jt had, to a great extent, 
become the victim of the greytesque justice of its own State. A 
group of men lu.^ting after power had succeeded : the revolution- 
aries, a group that claimed alone to possess the blessed truth 
according to which the paradise on earth was to be established. 
In the name of this truth it demanded the subjeatipn of all men 
*on whom it wished to force happinessj'even against their will. 
It could only keep its power through tcrior and extend it through 
force. It promised to realise C<?-mmunism and for this reason it 
was necessary to accept this concentrkion of unlimited power and 
its unscruptilous use. 
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When a free Communist society would hatch free individuals 
out of the hard shell of dictatorship, the gods alone knew. Per- 
haps after five or ten generations, when, like animals born in a 
zoo, they would have forgotten what freedom is, when they 
would be so devoidTof any demands, especially spiritual demands, 
that they would, in fact, be able to live according to the Com- 
munist slogan : ‘Every man should work according to his capacity 
and be paid according to his needs.’ 


5M April, 1948 

I ai^ked for leave to go to Western Germany, but the Tdgliche 
Rundschau looked unfavourably ftpon this. ‘They’ hafl fears* for 
my safety. The N.K.V.D. raised its voice again. 1 was sum- 
moned to the Buschallce in Wcissensec at 8 p.m. At a dark corner 
of the street a commissar was waiting for me and took me along 
devious routes to a small villa. There, during a dinner at which the 
vodka was plentiful, he asked me to give lirm reporfs on the 
foreigners whom 1 saw frequently. 1 was to sign a staterfient that 
1 was willing to work for the Soviet Information Service and 
not to mention this to anyone. The next day a large parcel of 
food was brought to my house : butter, herrings, a bag of barley, 
a bag of sugar and a huge piece of meat that stank so terribly 
that 1 threw it at once into the dustbin. 

In a fortnight I was again U) go to Wcissensec and make a 
written report on what 1 had found out in the interval. 

Well, I was prepared to glay tbi' game; I would give them a few 
unimportant bits of information. Qwitc bv chance I had discovered 
that the N.K.V.D. could help me get toiWcstcTn Germany. Out 
of fear that my demand for leave go to Western Germany 
might be misinterpreted. I myself told the N.K.V.D. commissar 
about it. Tofiif astonishment he was quite pleased. 

‘Go and give us a repeft on what you see. Try to talk to former' 
officers and find out aba«r the rcarmaui. ^^5 plans there.’ 

It was really a joke th 3 t 1 should be helped by the N.K.V.D. 
to go where I woul 9 once fliore be able to breathe freely. And 
there was nothing I ncedfcd%nore. I had to talk once more to 
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people without feeling that it was necessary to weigh every word, 
to people whom I did not need to suspect, and to be free of the 
fear and hypocrisy which never left us here. 


22 nd May, 1948 

There were limits even to the power of the N.K.V.D. I still 
had not received my#permit for inter-zonal travel. But at least 
leave was granted by the TdgUche Rundst hatt. Altogether, I was 
very much persona grata again on the newspaper. I was one of 
the three German collaborators invited as guests of honour to the 
anniversary of the Soviet Press in the Press Club at Weissenscc. 
And at th^ third anniversary ofrtfie Tdgliche Rundschau, Colonel 
Kirsanov sang my praises in his speech in the House of Soviet 
Culture in the presence of the ‘Heads of the Party and of the 
Army’, pointing out my ‘exemplary efforts in the cause of the 
People’. If one w'ished to make a career, one had apparently 
merely to* give one’s little finger to the N.K.V.D. 

As I Was opening the quadrille with the colonel’s wife at this 
celebration, a young Russian officer invited me to come out to one 
of tlic tables laid in the garden. He was the same young lieutenant, 
now a captain, who had interrogated me at Stalingrad. Tulpanov 
had told me, in the Ukraine in 1943, that he had been killed. I 
was delighted to see him alive. But at the very start of our con- 
versation he asked me in a surreptitious way to act as a spy for 
him. 

‘If you have the courage,’ ic said, ‘come and see me in 
Potsdam.’ 

I gave my jourhey to jJKe West as !i pretext not to go. 

‘Very well, I’ll sec about it when you cf>me back,’ he told me 
as he said good bye. 

When I came back? I shivered at the thought, ov^t I could not 
’make up my mind to go without the fhought of return. With 
what enthusiasm had I embraced the idea of Communigm ! What 
security and assurance it had gi^^^n me ! How clear and simple the 
future had looked, in spite of the hardships,’ the destruction, the 
blows, the injustice! Was all that a!i iKusion? An over-simplified 
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solution? I felt only anger and sorrow when I thought of 
the stupidity, the clumsiness, the suspicion and the ruthless- 
ness which poisoned everything, which artificially created enemies 
upon whom the eternal conspirators could then vent their mania 
for persecution. Vainly I racked my brain to understand what 
was going on in the heads of the people around me. I did not 
mean just Ulbricht or Pieck, the unscrupulous careerists and 
corrupt elements. There were others after oik Ackermann, Fried- 
rich Wolf, Erpcnbcck, Kantorovitz, Bredcl and some of the 
friends and comrades from prison. They were not all fools or 
cynics. Were they not aware that the denouncer, the informer, 
die spy, the opportunist, the criminal, had the upper hand? Did 
they not see it or did they not ^ant to see it? Or^vas it* all 
necessary, after all? Perhaps it seemed to them the only way to 
establish a new, a better order, which would be fair to all mep 
and would reorganise methods #f production? Perhaps I was, in 
fact, too ‘soft’, too sentimental, too ‘bourgeois' as they so prettily 
call it in the Party jargon, to be on the side of the revolution. 
How many times had I repeated to myself that a pistol in the 
hiinds of a policeman was different from one in the hand of a 
criminal? How many times had I enumerated all die crimes and 
terrors committed by the other side — the codec burnt in lirazil, 
the potatoes destroyed in America, the liombardment of Dresden, 
the theft of patents and the armament profits? And yet, I could 
not believe that with such ‘dialectics’ one could justify Soviet 
methods. A swine remained a swine even if he -were a S.E.D. 
Minister and assisted the cause ftf progress. Dialectics had to be 
based on reality or else tffey became sophistry— this sentence of 
Lenin’s seemed to have be^i cjuiic*forg<iitten. 

yd October, 1948 

For four months T had been sitting in solitary confinement and 
could do nothing but comrentrate on raysv On May 24th, by the 
train which travelled between th« zones, 1 had arrived at Frank- 
furt-am-Main and, after registering with the police, drove out 
quickly in a rab to the Bftckftnhcimerlandstrasse, where a friend 
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had invited me to his villa. The next day I went to see my mother 
in Wiesbaden. We had arranged to meet in the Taunus Hotel. As 
we were leaving, a hand came down on my shoulder. 

‘You arc Count Einsiedcl?’ Two officials of the U.S. War 
Department wished to see my papers. Unfortunately they could 
not examine them on the spot. They asked me to follow them to 
their office. On the terrace of a villa we waited for a long time 
for a specialist on dci:uments. We were offered sandwiches and 
drinks. One of the officials proudly exhibited a photograph of 
myself, which he carefully carried in his pocket. Then it turned 
out that I had to go with them to another, more important office. 
They suggested that we should arrange where my mother could 
meet me In half an hour, jrtid a car drove me away from 
Wiesbaden. 

In Obcrursel the gates of the house of detention of the Ameri- 
can Military Government were flung ojK‘n at the sound of our 
horn. Without any explanation, and despite all my objections, I 
was throvVn into a cell. Days and weeks went by. I was com- 
pletely cut ofT from the outer world. No interrogation, no reply 
to my protests, spoken or written. 

In vain did I refer to the law of hahecu corpus recently publi- 
cised all over Germany. 1 started a hunger strike when I learned 
through the newspaper that my imprisonment was known in 
Berlin. But what could the hunger strike of one individual 
achieve? They would only resort to forcible feeding? After 
eighteen days, when I could hardlv raise myself from my camp 
bed, I gave up. 

In the large barracks, with Hundreds of cells, there were only 
a few prisoners-'^^ii few -S.S. officers, with whom I had once a 
chance to speak, and a few suspicious characters whom I watched 
through my secretly opened window as they trudged in single 
file on their daily walk. At last, after three months I was inter- 
rogated for the first time. 

‘What are yon going to do when wc sei you free?’ an American 
officer asked me. 

‘Continue my leave and then rctiTrn to Berlin,’ I replied. 

‘Do you magine that we shall rdealie you in order that you 
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can go back to the Tdgliche Rundschau and write atrocity stories 
about us?’ he said. 

‘All I need to do is to write the truth ; that should be enough to 
embarrass you/ I replied. 

‘We won’t make things easy for you if you go on being as 
stubborn as that. Give us a written statement that you have fled 
from the Russian Zone. Then we’ll release you. If you need time 
for reflection we can transfer you to a bettc*- place where we can 
put people at your disposal who may be able to throw some new 
light on Communism for you.' 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘1 need no lime for reflection. 1 insist 
on niy immediate release.’ 

‘That’s your last word.''’ 

‘Yes.' 

‘I’hink it ov('r.' 

I did not repl). The ofllccr got up in a rage. 

‘Your last wurd^' he asked onte more, very sharply. 

I suddenly I'^nd to laugh. S.ivthcv's frog-like eyes seemed to 
appc.ir before me. 

‘ 1 'hcrc are trains that go to die easl» loo. Herr von Einsicdcll’ 

Yes, that was a real threat at tlie time. Hut this American oflicer 
wouhl have burnt his lingers badly if he had laid hands on me. 

I watched the Amcruan leave m\ cell, deep in thought. Would 
I have been as ‘biave' as lhat with a N.K.V.I). man in Buchen- 
wald.*^ N\), even here in Oberiirsel, tlv very thought of such a 
possibility filled me with terioi. 

A few days later 1 was taken to the tkrention house at Frank- 
furt-am-Main, under the escort oUtwo irmed livihans. On the 
so called expiration of a warrant ot*arrc^ that Should have been, 
according to the law, executed twenty foiu hours after the arrest, 
I was handed a bill of indictment. ‘In possc.ssion of false papers, 
and espionagg.’# 

The trial was fivecl toi® Sepu mber loth. Only ^hree days before 
that date the lawyer apj^fiinud by the c >1 rt for my defence was 
allowed to come and sec* me. 'biic trial was not public. A few 
minutes before it took place® the twenty -one-year-old lawyer for 
the prosecution before di# Afticrican Military Com^^a German 
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law student in his third year, tried to blackmail me: if 1 pleaded 
guilty on the first indictment, they would overlook the second. 
The judge dropped the second indictment even without my agree- 
ing to this ‘proposal’. An official of the American Military Gov- 
ernment swore that my papers were false. In vain I pointed out to 
the judge that they had been issued legally by a Berlin solicitor 
recognised by all the four Occupation Autlioritics. At midday 
there was an interval. 1 learnt privately that my sentence would 
be six months' imprisonment. Two h«>urs later the judge pro- 
nounced the sentence with lowered eves: my information had 
been correct. 


I waited four weeks for the outcome of my application for 
.an appCi'il. The records proving the aurhcnticity o{ my identity 
papers had arrived frojn Bcrlin.^It could only be a matter of days 
now until I was released. 

I had never ceased wondering why the Americans arrested me. 
If diey really had suspected me of woiking for the N.K.V.D. 
why did they not have me shadowed for a while so^lhat they 
could have proved it? Why did they never question me in that 
connection? Why now, instead, iliLs rather clumsy attempt at 
blackmail and this travesty of a trial? 

Actually this comedy did not provoke any ill feeling in me. 
Although they did not know it and tould not prove it — I was, 
in point of fact, a secret agent of tlie N.K.V.D. While on leave, 
God knows, I had something t etter to do than to spy on former 
Army officers and on fanciful schemes for the remilitarisation 
of Germany. P>ift how many’ tourists and holiday makers from the 
Eastern Zone were likely to^collect information for the N.K.V.D.? 
Out of a hundred people in the Eastern Zone who may have 
been granted an inter-zone passport, some eighty would surely 
have had orders to ac^ as spies. During* my own captivity, anyone 
who had ever paid a visit to a foreign country was Jiuspected by 
the Soviets of having been cngiged in' espionage. They just could 
not help thinking this way, sincf every person who left their 
country v»as automatically enlistea a^a sp). 
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No, I did not bear the Americans a grudge, however endless the 
time I passed in solitary confinement seemed. But still, heavier than 
ever, the question weighed on my mind as to what decision 1 
should make about returning to Berlin. The Tito affair had been 
my last shock. When Tulpanov, six years ago, had asked what I 
knew about Karl Marx, I had felt ashamed dial I could not give 
him an answer. But that was nothing compared with the embar- 
rassment I felt when, at Obcrursel, the Americans asked my 
opinion of the conflict between Tito and the Kremlin ! Not until 
they thrust newspapers from the Eastern Zone under my nose did 
I believe that such a conflict really existed. 

Only a few months previously^ two spec lal correspondents of the 
Tdgliche Rtindschau had leturned^from the much-praised People’s 
Democracy of Ytigo-Slavia. Only a tew weeks previously the 
newspaper had publishcii the last instalment of a series of articles 
on this model vSocialist country^ the full report in book form was 
to be issued soon. Since the end of the war, Soviet C'ommunist 
propaganda had not tired of praising Tito’s government as the 
prototype of the new democracy. 

But ovcrniglit the prop<iganda magicians of the Kremlin trans- 
formed a State system ot ty[)ically Soviet stamp into a Fascist 
State, and rulers who had figured as the most popular heroes of 
world Communism became Fascist reptiles and traitors. Without 
the slightest expert knowledge, without even Sii much .ns studying 
the facts, without even taking the trouble to do a little think- 
ing, the Communist Parties ol all ciaintiies lamely followed suit. 
Pravda no longer saw anv diffei»cnce between Fascism and Com- 
munism except whether or not a government would dance 
to Moscow’s tune, whether it would pci up with a Soviet Secret 
Police controlling its country 01 whether it pieferred to establish 
a political system ot its own. No wonder, therefore, that I, too, 
found it dif%iflt to discover any. 

*A question which mhst be judged from a d’alecrical point of 
view.’ Under this clich6»the war which the English and French 
fought against Hitler betfamc no'hing but a skilfully camouflaged 
co-operation with Kim, and* the Stalin-Hitler pact, which gave 
the latter a chance of permanently dominating Europe, the 
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Mediterranean and Asia Minor, became an act of anti-Fascist 
heroism. 

‘The end justifies the means.’ From this half-truth they claimed 
the right to raise to heaven as a martyr any Communist who had 
been under arrest for a few days, while on tfie other side tens of 
thousands of innocent people disappeared without trace. 

'Liberation of the individual from exploitation, want and ignor- 
ance.’ In the name cf this propaganda theme, millions of indi- 
viduals were subjected to the power of ^ small minority of drilled, 
fanatical and callous Party officials, were isolated from any 
intellectual exchange, and were forced into working conditions 
which, in their disregard for social rights, were probably unique 
in "history' »' ^ 

‘Development of the creative powers of the people.’ Yes, there 
was a great poet, Mayakovski, who, in his work, appealed to the 
planning commission to determine the poet’s output, and who 
pledged himself to stifle the song in his own throat in order 
to devote his art to Socialist plumbing. He ended by committing 
suicide.' The lesser poets of tlic ‘Soviet epoch’, however, man- 
aged to do what the great man did not; they adajSted their 
personalities to the rules of the planning commission and the 
Party orders, placed their great gifts at the service of a lying 
propaganda which strangled all genuine sentiment, all true 
expression and all ability derived from experience, in a mesh 
of tactical expediency and ideological dogma. Films, worse 
than any trash produced in the world in the last thirty years, 
were labelled as masterpieces nf ‘social realism’. Novels which 
received the Stalin prize iWere rewritten to order. Posters 
representing the^ happy, and victoi^ious Soviet citizen showed 
him in shorts and sport shirt. Then it was decided that he 
would be better without them. When this was done it was 
decided to put them on again, and so it could go^on sometimes 
for months, while the ‘artist’ received^' 14,000 roubles a month, 
whereas a workman barely received 40'^'. Gorki’s complete works 
were published in splendid editions, translated into German with 
the author’s head engraved on the binding, and in less than three 
weeks tho; whole edition was siippi^wssed, because a flattering 
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remark of Lenin’s about Trotsky, which Gorki quoted, had passed 
unnoticed. In the Moscow libraries the works of Traven and other 
‘progressive’ writers, who did not absolutely toe the Party line, 
were blotted out page by page by the censor because they con- 
tained criticism of*the Soviet Union; and Plicvicr’s Stalingrad 
was not printed because it would reveal the totally fabricated 
Stalingrad myth of Soviet propaganda, because the Russian people 
would learn from this book what the entmy was really like, 
would learn that the three hundred tanks that attacked the tractor 
factory and were repulsed by a small infantry detachment were 
not really German tanks, but that the balance of forces was in 
reality precisely the opposite way about. It was apparently genu- 
inely believed that it was possi^l^ to eradicate works^likc The 
Awakening of Adam or Strasburg Cathedral or the Pathetique 
through Party orders, and to regulate tiie spiritual, psychological 
and religious demands of maa according to so-called ‘social 
necessity’, 

I was more and more preoccupied with the question 'of what 
could actually be the source of such a fantastic disregard for 
human conscience, for truth, for life; of how it was possible that 
the Socialist movement in its Communist aspect could have degen- 
erated so far and achieved precisely the opposite of what it 
had meant to achieve, that is, the freedom of men from the rule 
of money and power, and the mastery over matter, technique and 
organisation ? 

How was it possible diat people whose ideals wert reason, logic, 
mathematics and necessity, had ccimc to worship pictures of Stalin 
and listen to the platitudes Jhd utterances of their Party Press witli 
more fear than a primitive ftibe wolild t’^el for the machinations 
of a witch doctor? 

A few weeks ago, I had still tried to find the explanation in 
external circuiji^anccs — for instance, in the fact that the revolution 
in Russia was a prematiJI’c birth and had been distorted by the 
extreme measures that haS to be employed to promote its growth. 
Marx had said that one syftem of ipeiety' could only be supplanted 
by another when the J^ossibiliftcs of development of its production 
capacities had been exhausted^ And that was not the i:ase in the 

Q 
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Russia of 1917. 1 regretted that Lenin had died so early. His know- 
ledge of Europe and of the international Labour movement 
would, I believe, have made him avoid the sinister mistakes that 
the Third International made under the leadership of Stalin. But 
who could say whether the master, Lenin, vfould not have been 
destroyed by his own creation in the same way as his leading dis- 
ciples, Bucharin, Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kirov, Tukhatchevsky and the 
rest who, as revolutijinarics and independent personalities, could 
never make peace with the teachings oi Stalin’s monolithic Party? 
I became more and more convinced that the roots of the evil 
lay much deeper, li it were truly the case that man was merely a 
creature of economic conditions, the highest form of development 
of'organit albumen; if the mastery of life could be explained 
scientifically, the soul proved to be a mere sentimental definition 
of class consciousness, conscience a mere parson’s invention which 
could be replaced by the verclicf, of the Party, then it would be 
right to rate utility higher than the moral law, and for reasons of 
expediency let men perish by the million, or use them for forced 
labour. •After all, man slaughters sheep and harnesses oxen under 
the yoke. 

Now, it was precisely this apparently scientific materialistic 
interpretation of men and history, which had once fascinated 
me so much, that appeared to me to be tlic cause of the degenera- 
tion of the system, in that the truths which a materialistic con- 
ception of history contain were given such absolute value in the 
Soviet Union., 

It is not suflicient to nationalise the means of production and 
to distribute social products ^iccordin^ to plan. These measures 
would perhaps athieve jhcir*aim if fiiey sprang from man’s free 
will, from his conscience an^J his moral maturity. But when they 
are imposed upon men by force they are just as valueless as 
the avoidance of murder through fear of punishipcnt. 

For hours, for days, for months, I walked up and down my cell, 
tormented by these ideas. And when 1 made this discovery, which 
is probably as old as the Bible, ^ felt like a shipwrecked man who 
has discovered land. For it was in it<<;hat 1 believe that I found the 
reason why; the road chosen by th< Soviet Union can never lead 
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to freedom and justice, or to Communism. The Soviet authori- 
ties will never abandon terror and force, will never be able to 
risk allowing freedom of conscience, even if one assumes that 
such is their intention or imagines that Soviet society might be- 
come a model for if Socialist way of life. The force with which this 
regime is imposed has no educational value, it can never produce 
the moral maturity which is needed for community life in the 
Communist pattern. When there is no mor« choice between good 
and evil, right and wrong, justice or injustice, these ideas lose 
their meaning. Even if it lasted for centuries, this forcibly imposed 
way of life could only produce a human herd which would per- 
form social functions without knowing why, an ant State, 
governed by an individual in tti# Kremlin and depeftdent ifj^on 
him, doomed to decline as soon as the individual existed no 
more, like a hive of termites deprived of its queen. 

For here is another Communist slogan: whoever seeks to 
destroy evil, may also destroy good. Who kills the devil, may kill 
God as well. 

In this way the conscience of the rcvolutiorr has been destroyed 
by the thousands of revolutionary Bolsheviks who have fallen 
victims to ‘purges', and its spiritual aims have degenerated as a 
result of the methods which have been used to prolong it. The 
men in power who intended to exterminate exploiters and war- 
mongers, to ban all fear and injustice from the world, were 
inspired by the same instincts as those whom they accused: 
ambition, suspicion, envy and fear. How could k be otherwise? 
How could so small a minority as that represented by the 
Communists deprive miftions of Jtheir freedom while retaining 
their own? That would l)c impossibk even if this minority 
were defending a truth. A Party which oppresses other parties 
is not free itself. It is only a distortion of a Marxist slogan 
concerning jh« freedom of nations. How could the men in 
the Kremlin who hav# ‘liquidated’ millions of their real and 
imaginarjfc enemies, disriples, tomradr^ and friends, be free of 
fear, of mistrust? How tould atf^arty whose members are told: 
you have no conscience, yoiff- conscience is the order givcli by the 
Party; you need not thinlf, tHfe Party will think for you; you must 
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not criticise, &ut use self-criticism on the lines of the Party — 
how could such a Party, or its members, develop any further, 
improve spiritually and morally, recognise truth, and practise 
justice? 

The great attraction which Communism cafi still hold lies per- 
haps in the critical truths of Marxism, to which it always refers 
in its propaganda. But the truth of the theoretical part of the pro- 
gramme does not exii^nd to its positive aims. This is another of 
those wrong conclusions of which I, too, had been guilty. The 
biggest lie of Communism is the assertion that it is the absolute 
truth and thence the inference that it has the right to inflict its 
programme on the world. 

Once a^ain I asked myself:# IVho then were these men who 
pretend to possess the wisdom of God? ‘We had better not rely 
on some higher being, nor God, nor the Kaiser, nor a Tribunal 
to save us. . . .’ Who would noUwant to join in the rousing call 
of these self-assured and forceful words? And yet it may be their 
lack of hlimility which has produced the grotesque situation in 
which, today, mcn» march by Lenin’s tomb singing the ‘Inter- 
nationale’, carrying on their banners the portraits of dictators in 
the place of ikons. I can hear the mocking, indignant cries of the 
‘comrades’ at the mention of such thoughts: ‘Look at the hypo- 
crite preaching humility, modesty, submission to the power of 
the exploiter — opium for the people?’ 

Nevertheless I feci that I am touching here upon the kernel of 
the whole problem. Their whole system is condemned not because 
of nationalisation or colleclivisat^m, or the liquidation of private 
enterprise even if they impos(i it by force; their guilt lies in the 
claim that they attributc^absolute trufli to all their methods, that 
they pretend to have solved^the mystery of life, tliat they deny 
the existence of the world beyond the senses, and force people 
to behave against the laws that are given unto civ:!], of us. They 
wish to force the powerful stream of lifc^'into the narrow channel 
of their ridiculous theory and mould Iv story according to their 
system. They wish to conquer the world and eternalise their 
supremacy. Therein lies their terrible presurdption. 

For this i^ason they proceed to dAhrOne the gods and turn into 
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an idol the N,K.V.D. commissar who rules over life and 
death, though he, in his turn, is a mere frightened idolater who 
will be destroyed tomorrow by one of his superiors. They have 
abandoned the rule of the intellect and grope miserably in the 
mystical jungle of^their dialectic. 

What roundabout ways I had to follow, in order to under- 
stand these simple things! Only here, in the Frankfurt prison, 
did I realise that there is no better comparison for the Soviet 
system than prison itself. People arc divided into prisoners, 
warders, inspectors, directors. There are no crises, but there is no 
spiritual or economic competition. The directors determine the 
work, the food, the punishments and rewards, the reading 
material and the prayers. But w?i»t may still have a meaning here 
in prison, because it represents only one small aspect of life with- 
in a free community, because the director depends upon written 
and unwritten laws, because there is a possibility of defence and 
a hope for freedom, becomes meaningless in the Soviet system, 
which exists only for its own sake and leaves man no hope of 
salvation. An unemployed tramp might rintl a solutidn to his 
problems by getting himself into prison for some small mis- 
demeanour and thus be able to snap his lingers at the inclemency 
of the weather. 1 jut when a whole people, the whole of mankind, 
in fact, submits to a prison regime for the sake of apparent security 
and freedom from crimes, then it is sheer insanity. This is the 
path which the Russian revolution has now taken. Yes, I feel that 
I have to make a decision — one wav or the otheix 


^th December, 1948 

In the middle of October I was released. In the middle of 
November there was a retrial before an American Military 
Government^Qmrt. The prosecutor did not put forward an indict- 
ment. By this means, tMrough a legal device, he avoided a clear 
acquittal. • • 

Then I went back to Berlin. I tiad not yet found the courage to 
break with that world, ye(* to return to it needed a tlreadful 
effoit on my part. But th<fliglf I said to myself that it was improb- 
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able that I would remain in the Communist camp much longer, I 
wanted to put myself once more to the test. I did not wish to 
avoid the conversations with those among my Communist friends 
who had followed the same road as myself and whom I trusted 
not to betray me even if they disapproved ot my resolution to 
break with the Party. I also wanted to make it quite clear that I 
thoroughly disapproved of the behaviour of the Americans to- 
wards me. For thougk they had not harmed me in any way and 
though their methods could not be compared with those of the 
N.K.V.D,, they could not be called correct. 

My colleagues and comrades of the Tdgliche Rundschau soon 
realised that a change had come over me. I was asked on the 
very evening of my arrival : 

‘What is the matter? You have altered completely.’ 

^The report I made at a Press conference on my arrest and 
sentence had not been ‘severe’ enough, and much too objective for 
them. Their long-winded advice to overcome my ‘modesty’ and 
as a ‘victim of the American Secret Service’ proceed to ‘tear the 
mask’ of! Western imperialism, revealed the suspicion awakened 
by my unconcealed reluctance to let myself be used for their propa- 
ganda. My decision could not be put oil much longer. Either I 
had to capitulate completely or break with the Party. 

So I packed my suitcase and left Berlin and the Eastern Zone. 
In two letters, one to Colonel Kirsanov and one to the secretary 
of the Social Unity Party, 1 gave notice to the Tdgliche Rund‘ 
schau and resigned frojii the Social Unity Party. 


25/A April, 1949 

The central organ of the Social Unity Piirty forwarded me a 
letter saying that though I had been a genuine anti-Fascist, yet 
‘as an impoverished nobleman 1 remained a petty bourgeois who, 
as soon as the class war became acute, wriftig my hands in despair, 
began to waver, and finally ran over to the other campi. Even if 
the ‘New Germany’ was right,# and I "was only a sentimental 
bourgeofe, 1 considered it more hon&t and worthy to admit it, 
instead of hanging on to the Party liitc a^id artificially building up 
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in myself an inner resistance which would only cause me to be 
disloyal because I would not be able to live up to it. 


When I asked myfcif about the inner reasons which had caused 
my break with the Party, I also had to ask myself why I ever 
joined it. In the weeks before I took the decision which led to the 
outburst on the part of the 'New German^’, a group of former 
members of the National Committee who had been released from 
prison arrived in Germany. They had undergone a special course 
in the Krasnogorsk Camp before their return. High Soviet officials 
instiucted them in groups of seven on their political mission in 
Germany, the formation of a T^ational -Democratic Pftrt/ in "the 
Eastern Zone. Special commissars of the N.K.V.D. examined 
every one of them on their readiness and zeal for collaboratioji 
with the Soviet secret police. Qnce more ideological infiltration, 
coercion and corruptuni marched hand in hand. Those who did 
not submit to the offer of high posts and money bribes were 
threatened with punishment for imaginary war crimes. Those 
who remained firm were sent back lo the camps to face an un- 
known fate at the hands of the Soviet legal machine. Those who 
were sent back, with a few exceptions, onlv returned in April 
1950, after having been tried or having waited for trial for many 
months in prison. The most fanatical Communists, such as 
Vincent Muller, Heinrich Homann and Arno von Lenski, were 
chosen to form a Politburcau of the N.D.P., together with the 
one-time refugee, and now a vSe^vict citizen, Dr Lothar Bolz, a 
Politbureau W'hich scrvc<l^at the sayic lime as point of contact for 
the representatives of the scjit to Western Germany. 

The fellow travellers, Egbert von Erankenberg, Colonel Adam, 
Colonel Ludwig, and many others, were given smaller posts in 
this branch the Social Unity Party. Other officers and generals 
filled the ranks of the Pdople’s Police. 

All the^ men, as wefl as the friend: with whom I discussed 
my break with the Party in Berlig, believed that they were on the 
winning side. The tall of ?ckiiig, the putsch in Prague, were 
events which filled then# vftth enthusiasm. What represented 
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a new job and security for the fellow travellers among them, 
the active workers, meant a sense of power and the possibility of 
using this power. In the turmoil of the German collapse, as 
viewed from a Soviet prison, the victory of Communism seemed 
for many of them inevitable. Reared in the afmosphere of power 
politics, they regarded the link with the Soviet bloc as the only 
way for Germany to recapture her position as a great power, and 
in their opinion to pWy a leading part in a union of Soviet States 
owing to her technical superiority. 

The hope of finding themselves in power exercised a special 
attraction for the most active and determined amongst them. 
They rationalised their personal ambition as a desire to join in 
the* uriivefsal struggle (whichf according to Bolshevik dogma, 
must end with the inevitable victory of Communism), to play 
the part of the hammer rather than that of the anvil. There was 
no doubt that a mixture of misunderstood patriotism, misguided 
progressivcncss, ambition and more or less unconscious oppor- 
tunism played an important part in our decision in favour of 
Commuliism. But <his doc‘s not explain altogether why^wc fell 
such easy victims to Bolshevik ideology. It was much more the 
fear of ‘not being able to believe in anything any more’, the 
fear tliat overcomes people in a period of chaos, the desire to 
find a psychological refuge in a highly disciplined collective 
society which made us cling to the Bolshevik Party dogma and to 
the theory of class war, as to a lifebelt. In this world emerging 
from disaster, and empty of faith, the desire to suppress fear by 
a cult of power — that was the temptation to which we fell. For 
this reason it could be said that acceptance of the Soviets was far 
more evidence o? psychological cow;frdice, weakness and bour- 
geois hesitation, than any break with them. 


yth August, 1950 

If success is the measure in power poktics, then the , unscrupu- 
lous theorists of terror in the C(?mmuniSt camp may well appear 
slrongef^ than those inhibited dcfendfcrs of freedom of conscience 
and the sprit, who are torn with*'’ defabts and moral scruples. 
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Who can deny that large numbers of people in the Vestern world 
float aimlessly between the extremes of a ridiculous underestima- 
tion of the enemy and a panic, between the desire of a preventive 
war and open defeatism? But is the Soviet danger, with its fifth 
column all over th^ world, really as great as the spread of Com- 
munism since Stalingrad inclines one to think ? The military victory 
over Hitler undoubtedly meant the end of a series of crises that 
threatened the existence of the Soviet Unicfi from its very begin- 
ning; civil war and intervention, riots, hunger, economic chaos, a 
split in the Comintern, inter-Party strife, military opposition and 
finally the attack of National Socialism — these were to a great 
part the direct results of Stalin’s personal ambition, and of 
the abandonment, under his inffuience, of the principled of revolu- 
tionary internationalism and of democracy within the Party. They 
characterise the long process during which the dictatorship of an 
intellectual elite for the proletariat, was replaced by the dictator- 
ship of a terrorist group, personified in Stalin, over the proletariat. 
It was Hitler himself who gave the final decisive help t6 Stalin in 
this process. His attack on ‘Holy Mother Rursia’ brought results 
which no Bolshevik propaganda could have achieved — the poor 
morale of the Red Army at the beginning of the war was proof 
enough of that — it made Stalin a national hero in the eyes of the 
Russian people. If the first stage of the war, the offensive up to 
the Volga and the Terek carried out by the German Army against 
superior forces, revealed how sterile and empty Stalin’s dictator- 
ship really was, and what an abyss separated it from the people 
it nevertheless helped the Stalinit^s to build a bridge over the abyss. 
It was the Nazi commissars, the S.5. commandos, and the greed of 
Rosenberg and Ribbentrop? which *drovg the Russian people into 
Stalin’s arms. The feeble attcmpi^ linked with the name of 
Vlassov, which were made by generals and by the German 
Foreign Ofi^c<» to give the offensive the character of an act of 
liberation, did not altcl this fact. They were, in their lack of 
sincerity, i)nly parallcledCby the Nation.'^ Committee on the other 
side, and, like the latter ,• hampejed by ttic terror which the State 
Party exercised against the •prisoners and the populaticm of the 
country that was to be ‘Ifeertted’. Thus the chance tp overthrow 
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Stalinas regime was missed politically. In the military sphere 
alone Germany could not achieve victory — that was simply be- 
yond her power. 

This does not mean, however, that the thesis often repeated at 
the beginning of the war — that in this molfiriscd era Russian 
distances lost their value as a weapon — was an absolutely false 
one. Nobody knows this better than Stalin himself, who described 
the attack of the Gerrpan Army, though undertaken with inferior 
strength, as nearly fatal to the Soviet Union. If the German Army 
could reach Stalingrad then it is clear the Soviet Armies would 
be defeated by any force equal in numbers to the Soviet Army, 
better supplied with guns and other material than the German 
Army hadfbeen, and able to on the technical superiority 

of the Western world even though the Russians should with- 
draw behind the Urals. The value of space as compared with 
the strength and striking power ol^ internal combustion engine 
becomes more and more restricted. The aggressiveness of Soviet 
policy since Potsdam seems to prove that the masters in the Krem- 
lin do not see this, jnd believe themselves to be very strong. Rut 
every psychiatrist will admit that people suffering from fear and 
inferiority complexes always tend to be aggressive. This is the 
real explanation of the aggressive altitude of the vSoviet. Every 
analysis of otlicial and uno^icial State propaganda must come to 
the conclusion that its initiators are hard pressed to fill their 
citizens with courage and to convince them of their strength. 

Now here lurjvs a very real danger. No one can guarantee that 
one day the leading officials of t^is regime will not succumb to 
their own propaganda. No oye can gharantec that they won’t 
suddenly launch A flighty aw^y from* the sterility of their own 
organisation towards more tcpipting conquests abroad, the oppor- 
tunity for which always exists in totalitarian States, by means of 
a surprise attack. 

This danger will become particularly great if they succeed in 
causing panic in the free world through^, their pretence^ of being 
all-powerful. No one can deny ^ that they have achieved a fair 
mcasure#^of success in this field already. 

They are J[ielped, too, in their attompfis at intimidation by two 
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factors. The first is the considerable over*estimation, especially by 
the Western Allies, of the military achievement of the Soviet 
counter-offensive from Stalingrad to Ikriin. It is all too easily 
forgotten by both East and West that this offensive was directed 
against an already defeated opponent who was only able to oppose 
the Soviet hordes with a fraction of his reserves and weapons. In 
spite of this the Soviet Army only forced back the Wehrmacht but 
did not destroy it. And owing to the clums'ficss of strategic plan- 
ning, the lethargic leadership at the middle and lower levels, and 
the lack of initiative in all ranks, the cost in bloodshed of this 
advance was disproportionately high. 

Even the battles of annihilation which the Red Army succeeded 
in winning were in no instance! *4*ven in the case of Stalingi'ad, 
due to their initiative. Rather, they were handed to them by 
Hitler through his negligence of the most elementary laws (jf 
strategy. In the areas where thei insane corporal did not meddle, 
similar threats were successfully met by ordinary general staff 
officers through tactical and strategic moves of an evasive char- 
acter, These facts cannot be dismissed merely m the groifnds that 
the person who recites them intends to create a new legend about 
the invincibility of the German Army. The German Wehrmacht 
was defeated because it took on impossible tasks ordered by its 
political leaders, and in trying to carry them out had to suffer, in 
addition, the interference of an amateur. 

These facts must be taken into account if a correct appreciation 
of the achievement of the viciwis is to be made. Generals always 
like to have conquered as strongman opponent as possible. 

Nor do the Western countries iike :o recall how much they 
were hoodwinked by Hitler in the^ 1939-40, and how long 
they hesitated before they engaged already weakened enemy 
in a decisive hand-to-hand battle on a second front. For it was this 
hesitation thjjf gave the Red Army time to sweep on to the Elbe. 
In this respect Herr Hcriiistadt is quite right in his cynical analysis 
of the poltfical and military situation afar 20th July, 1944. 

The second factor that helps ishe Soviet pretence of power is 
that the democracies*arc pcrf6rce always demonstrating tKtir own 
weakness. Every dollar ihtedded for rearmament c*n only be 
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extracted from the taxpayer and the politician after endless 
debates. This may be fortunate, as otherwise the intriguers and 
panic mongers would have long ago built up a ‘defence’ which 
would have made a preventive war inevitable. But this ‘talk of 
the Soviet Devil’ in the battle for rearmament budgets must not 
go so far as to encourage him one day to appear in the flesh. 

How would it look if the devil were suddenly to appear : that 
is if the Soviet Unioiitwcre, in fact, to cross the Rubicon in Korea 
and thereby provoke a World War? 

Through Europe with her industrial potentiality, her numerous 
ports and her communications, lies the nearest and easiest means 
of access to the Soviet Union. Therefore the Soviet’s first military 
action woiJld be to occupy Europe and even a portion of the North 
African coast. However, it is unlikely that the divisions necessary 
fpr such a step could be secretly amassed in the Eastern Zone, in 
Czechoslovakia, in Hungary and in the Balkans. The attack 
would be launched against an inferior, but none the less prepared, 
opponent! Assuming that the Soviet Union has a general 
mobilisation there •can be little doubt of its success. But this 
success would bring the Soviet leaders face to face with t^eir real 
problems for the first time. Under Soviet conditions an incon- 
ceivable military and political organisation would be required in 
order to defend and control the occupied territories, and at the 
same time to conduct a war. 

The Soviet masses, who have been strictly isolated for years, 
would move in*their millions into the ill-famed, prohibited, tempt- 
ing, capitalist world. They would surely enjoy being the masters. 

Yes, they would feel so hapury that the ‘Agitprop’ would be un- 
able to prevent a noticeable deterioration of morale. The morale 
of the Red Army was none coo high even when defending their 
own home soil. But, removed from their homes by many thou- 
sands of miles to partly hostile, partly enticing^ ^jrroundings, 
infected by the inevitable realisation thA everything was not so 
wonderful and exceptional in the ‘Workers’ Paradise’^ would it 
under these circumstances be ?ny higher? This time the Red 
soldier ^ould not roll to the front* in Dodges and jeeps, they 
would not #narch in American cloflics*or boots, they would not 
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cat powdered eggs, maize, cereals, pork and tinned food frcrni 
countries overseas. In the sky they would not see 500 to 1,000 
of their own aircraft matched against one of the enemy’s. This 
time the partisans would stab them in the back, not their enemies. 
And the Soviet conimand would have its policy dictated by a free 
world, prepared to strike back. 

It is more than doubtful whether the Kremlin would consider 
such a state of affairs worth risking. Its ^experiments in Korea 
have not disproved this. There the Western occupation forces 
abandoned a ruined State, nine tenths of whose industry lay be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, whose 21,000,000 poverty stricken peasants 
had to feed 4,000,000 unemployed; a State that was practically 
without arms, whilst enormous shocks of U.S. arms ivert being 
wasted; a State in which the nearby events in China caused 
just as much illusion as despair. Did it not appear to the Kremlin 
that the U.S.A. and the free nations had obviously written Korea 
off as a lost cause, and that it only remained for them to create a 
fait accompli} This, however, proved to be a miscalculation. And 
it is unlikely for this very reason that they intend to repeat the 
mistake in Europe. 

The political line followed by the Soviet Union towards Ger- 
manv is the same as that which the Soviet used to lure tlie Com- 

j 

munist proselytes of the National Committee of 1945 into 
accepting the Odcr-Neisse Line. As regards Berlin, the Politburcau 
of the S.E.D. was still of the opinion in May of this year that the 
Western position could not be ; jld economically for long, and that 
eventually the whole city would fall like a ripe apple into the lap 
of the People’s Democrady of the^ Easicrn Zone. This develop- 
ment could, if necessary, i)e hastened by renewals of the Whit 
Sunday march. Owing to the panic caused in business circles in 
Berlin this march caused more damage than could ever have been 
hoped for. -^ 11 ,* the same, Berlin is a torch which shines not only 
in the darkness of the Eastern Zone, but which throws its light 
deep into^the Soviet Union. For this reason they will keep on 
trying to put it out. , 

On the whole, hoWever, Soviet policy is still dominated by the 
dogma that the internal c jnLadictions of the capitalisj: world will 
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inevitably ancT automati<»liy lead to its collapse. The thesis is stUl 
believed that the ‘ruling classes’ have only one ivay of delaying 
this collapse : war, war against the Soviet Union. The Bolsheviks 
arc still much too scared of such an attack to think of attacking 
themselves; they are much keener on holding and strengthening 
their present position. 

The ‘hot war’ can still be avoided. It is a matter of keeping 
one’s nerves in the ‘gold war’, of resisting all manoeuvres of the 
totalitarians with the utmost toughness, of displaying watchful- 
ness and sclf-confidencc and, above all, of not betraying the 
principles of justice and freedom of conscience for the sake of 
tactical advantage. Stalin will not live for a hundred years and 
tho ‘Scr/iefr* Paradise’ is not an fifipirc which will last a thousand. 
The history of the Soviet Union and of the Communist 
Party is the best proof that eventually human conscience remains 
unassailable and will again gnd again generate ‘traitors’, 
renegades and true revolutionaries in all ranks of the power 
machine.' The larger this power machine grows, and the farther 
it extends itself, the more chances will these forces have. The 
greatest likelihood, inherent in this system, is that it wilf destroy 
itself by its own function. But even if the Western world has no 
longer the inner strength to meet the threat to freedom (without 
consciously or unconsciously resorting to a preventive war), nor 
to develop a new form of community and collaboration for 
humanity, even though technique and the machinery of power 
should for cenjturies triumph over the spirit of freedom, even 
though the recourse to Sovietism^or some other totalitarianism has 
become inevitable — even then^one can^ be happier on a sinking 
ship, than on one' which, /ails' with hiisicd flags into the harbour 
of slavery, if one has the knc^wlcdgc that mankind will, one day, 
find again its conscience and its soul, and its faith in those things 
which lie beyond the reach of the secret police. 



